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Poema  numismate  annuo  dignatunij  et  in  Curia  Cantahrigiam 
recitatuni. 

DESIDERIUM    PQRSONL 


tTTMpklV  fttftVYIftlVOI 

y,,2-/jf  ix-iivr,i,    vov  r   vcuyov,    x.ou  (fie nut. 

(.'ratylvs,  apud   Siobccutn,  Tit.  30* 


±1   rOflN  xrfiog  rrruyspov  n  7<.-jypo?$ 
I'xiriTVu  <TTaveir<riv'   qtclv  ol  jppfiolg 
twv  {ZefiaxQTcov  TroSog  e!;3ysipy), 

x/.axrpov  dyr-iup  [aOJcov  ysyaig  ri§  ; 
aXTux  iauv  ou%  dZ'jsT^g  xosxsi  ri 
d  "hvpa  %op;vrixrJi>'    ouxsr,  o'//xo<, 

a<rou.ss  vypov 
No.  L  a 


'Pocmata. 

alapog  V^0V  y^vog,   ctXXa  vsupotg 
vuv  diAsnrreov  %e7\.vog — %iovri 
eWer  OLTrTsrproi  xpaOia.  [x£pi[xvai — 

q>i\Ta.Te  valhcov 

tcov  xarpng  Iid[xov  Tpocplfxcov,   %sovti 
d[x<p)  rh,  Ilopcrcovs — iraT^ou  re  xod  vOv, 
a  a-rivo)  ere,  <>u<r[xopov,   Iv  %6<poi<riv 

xsi[xevov  r'AiDa. 

tog  fiifia.%'  cog  dpycOdaig  dvdyx.ct.ig 
to  Tpiv  t^kttov  Jtjocplag  dya?<>[xot 
vsprspcov  d^rpe  xoizig'  tscov  o  cog 

xvbog  d^xaupov 

dXcTBcov,  rpdvra,   Zv&kav  ts  TOtyav 
ol-ftSTai.      to  yoip,   Tpi[xdxaipa  y.<XTSp, 
xfyov  cog  sbpoug  6'  Upoug  r  Iv  uT^otig 

TOV  TplTToduTOV 

stosg,  cog  yd^rrag  \oo7cra,  %  cog  Tig 
7rporr\df-jsg  Tidrt  yhvxeprl  7rpoQv[xcog 

TOV   VSOV,    TOV    liTCTO^XBVOV  TTOK    £0)(0g 

iroLTpihog  a'lctg. 

ij  p^'iDeg,  {rig  IT  oux  i'o=v ;)  cog  pu7rco^rj 
tcov  7rdXai  tro<pcov  xlvax  Ixxa^pag, 
%  cog  d'itTTCocrag  xsvsocppovcov  ra- 

xoy.-^a  trocp  to-raw, 

Ix  trxorcov  e<pr^vs  Cpdog'   cpucrig  yoip 

ou%)  Touftsiag  oirsp,   aloAov  re 

drixev  sv  yvc6[xc(.  7rtvv<nv,   Dpixziv  t  e- 

Ocox\  iv  %A$dvouc 


Poemata. 

"c<r  ^EpsyQeioou,  ro  Trahai   Aayoureg 
dvlpeg  o7fojfj,   (pepfjjo/xcvoi  x?,esvvdg 
tov  yA'JXuv  xap7rov  j£o<fjja£,   "hzT^onrarr 

dvQsu  Moifroiv. 

?)   ouyi   rdivV  ovsiotp; — oO  £XTS<p£'jy£v' 
aX?J  tcog  dv  l[xspos<r<T   doiod 
Trctpixsvy],   xou  ^ecra  7ra7Miripwv  xo<r- 

[xrfxur  IcLfJLpatv, 

aXA'  twg  xudfi  [^og,  "Attmuv  re    m 
doiajg  7TV=u(rav  ro  'ACtKr^x  Ivau^ov 
cdg   ?>.vpag,  Eupirri^a.,   ohxor  eu%og 

TO'-G    aV    OAOiTO, 

t<£  oe  roi  G-a^wg,  rig  Ipeiv  owcut  dv 
rdv  QeQ<r<r'jrov  fypiva ;  rig  0  arravra 
(ifupa  rd  uvuixag,  nuxud  7T£p   Qpovdiv ;     ou 
rado  doiodg, 


-\  \ 


evS'  dp  clog  r  sja/ju,   (rotyoDrzpcov  613 
raZrd  y  dvopaiv. — :'T[x[xsg,  b[xi?Jag  oT 
7rpdv  yu-pu-v  d[xeifio[xsvoi  yAVXsiag, 

el-Kaxty  xrtvQVP 

ttirati,  a>c  -Kobsivov  fteo-Qs,  ^'  oTov 
rropog  <^pour^x  urpsxsg,  yuptg  T£ 
r^s'ajv  «T?.aJy  dxipuicc   yA(o<ro-a  ft 

al[xv7*og  o?a 

s£eT  a»sv  £u<rrG%ia,  7rapiopO'jg 
ypr^rorr^r  s^oucra,  Xo'yajv  re  ^-£<5a~, 
siVaT — aAX',  o'/juuh,  Ti  Trpo<rw  ;   ra?  7^15 

<ppoZ(ia,  xou  Iv  yd.g 


Pocmata. 

ayxcOMig  §f)$si<r  oT^iytj  XvQivrcov 
oo~rewu  xiirai  (nrnoia,  fiporolg  yap 
ovti  7rcu  %pa.L(T[xs'i  (roty'ia.  cppsvtov  to 

(xopvifAOV  d[xap. 

ws  tyoysv  rdv^pcoxiua.      o~vv  o   up  oixrog 
ojtiafxa  irkfyvjyv   [xsvsi  Savovrog 
Ouo-'huTog  'XpwCa  Tn'Aog.      r'vio'  rfii) 

<pt?^rarou  spvog 

Si^ar  sv  xoTaroig  rs'xi'jryj  x7i=svvo7g 
a  (p/Aa  rpotyog  (rotyiag,  xctkcov  a 
xuyaQiov  [xaryp'  irspi  3'  tog  7to%z6vt(ov 

avOpu  [xiyKTTQV 

(TT-rpar   olxrpov  7rhrfiog  hixrfhlxwv   roig 
huxpu,  tog  yoaim  (£>tXov  yzytora 
ev  <p<xsi,  <fii7^ov  3'  sti  not)  Savour,  e- 

Tsy^z  7raprtag. 

7rcog  yap  ou;  bup.10  <f>i?Jag  uCpipTrsi 
yap\xarog  rou  7rpiv  yospov  ri  X7J6og, 
xouxir  oorrcov  7[xspog  l7tfri(i(ov  xrjp 

evOoQi  hdxvst. 

aXXa  [Ay  Xy^^e^(^5=•   roiov^s  r6[xfiog 
6v%)  vsxpcov  cog  cpQifxivaov  to  %co[xa. 
rdu  cppevtov  rdpya,  o-Ttfiapdorepa  [xvrt- 
[xrjia  ^a^xou, 

TU)VQ[x  dvZptuv  eh  6apo7o~t  Gyo-ei 
rcov  rs  vuv,  tcov  r  £o~<ro[xsvcov.      cpiXav  Os, 
Trp^xoCroig  cog  nrpeirov,  dv^k[xoig  ttox- 
vo7o~iv  aoiooig 


Poemata. 

Mtjitra  TifAucrst  xoviv,   s[xfia\o7o-a 
[xvafxa  rag  (piXotypotruvag,  toSco  ri 
[xvafxa.'   xa)  dpeTrrsipa  ttot  a[x<pivr)6-ei 
uls'i  tv(x(3ov9 

*A)  xario~^srai  Xo(pia,  x7<-svvcvv 
T^styav  a  riov  irp\v  o-sS>io~ao~a  7rai0cov, 
%vQa  Neurcovo'j  oiofio'jg  o-xotbi  to 

%=gttov  ayai^a 

tou  (fido'jg.  y  oOrog  yap  dt\,  Qavmv  Trsp, 
%ft  Trap  afJAV  rsov  %s,  [xdxap,  Trap  dy.7v 
%r,(TSTai,  QsXroKrt  typsvcuu  ro7rcoSev, 

(piXrarov  sToog. 

rfi  orav  rcov  vvv  year  a.  ya  xa?sj-tyj) 
Trav  ysvog,  o-ra^osrai  a\x§\  rv[x@ov 
rig  viog,  Mo!<rai<ri  <p/Xo£,,  reov  8'  cog 

rcovofx*  atyayvog 

Qdrrsrai,  %a"kog  Gateptorspov  Trvp 
sfxfda'Xsl  (TTaQeo-o-iv    atraWayiig  Se 
tydsy^srai  Tcphg  du^xov  eov-—TOIO£4E 

KAI  XT  rENOIO. 


E.  V.  Blomfield, 

Co//.  Caii,  Gonvil  SchoL 
1809. 


Poemata. 


Poema  numismate  annuo  dignatum,  et  in  Curia  Cantabrigiensi 
recitation. 

LUSITANIA    LIBERATA. 


^pirate  flabris  lene  sonantibus, 
Spirate,  venti  :  vosque,  maris  Deae, 
Quxcunque  per  collum  fluentes 
Coralio  premitis  capillos  •, 

«  Quascunque  raptant  per  vada  Atlantica 
Latere  jussae  terrigenas  rotae  ; 
Adeste  felices,  sacrisque 

Sternite  iter  placidum  carinis. 

«  Vosque  Albionis  cedere  nescii 
Salvete  nati ;  promite  liberas 
Per  arva  Lusitana  vires, 

Et  miseram  reparate  gentem. 

"  Jam  bellicosce  signa  Britannise 
Expansa  blandos  solicitant  Notos  ; 
Jam,  turpe  pallescens,  in  ipsa, 
Galle,  manum  cohibes  rapina." — 

Has  ore  voces  rupit,  ad  sequoris 
Stans  inquietum  littus,  et  aureos 
Effusa  Libertas  capillos, 

Tempore  quo  sociam  Britannus 

Admovit  oris  Hesperiis  ratem  ; 
Iraque  fervens  non  inamabili, 
Ssevasque  rupturus  catenas, 
Explicuit  sua  lxtus  arma. 


Poemata. 

Quo,  Musa,  quo  me  proripis  ?    audio 
Praegnantia  atra  clade  tonitrua  ; 
Fumusque,  fulgoresque  belli 
Ante  oculos  volitant  trementes. 

Io  !    peractum  est !    Gallia,  vinceris : 
Quis  liberorum  perferat  impetum  ? 
Instate,  victrLes  catervse, 

Sternite  humi  trepidum  latronem. 

I  nunc,  heriles,  maxime  militum, 
Ostende  flatus  !     I,  spolia  irrita, 

Nomenque  Abranteum  recense, 
Et  scelerum  pretiis  superbi ! 

At  cur,  iniquo  oppressa  silentio, 
Cessant  procellre  murmura  ferrex  ? 
Cur  iste  pnesagus  malorum 

Somnus  adest,  meritasque  torpor 

Compescit  iras  ?    hei  mihi !    fccdera 
Cerno  indecoris  conditionibus 

Composta ;  devictusque  victor 
Ipse  suam  posuit  coronam. 

Sic,  sic  triumphas,  Galle :    quid  impetum 
Jactamus  acrem,  et  pectora  concuti 
Ignara,  versutis  minores 
Consiliis,  tacitaque  fraude  ? 

Esto  •,  triumphes  :    sed  vetita  fugax 
Tellure  cedis ;  sed  populus  tua 
Exultat  ereptus  catena,  et 
Liber  agris  fruitur  paternis. 

Ergo,  rapina  dives  Iberica, 
Tuae  revises  littora  Sequans  •, 
Tagique  merces,  et  petitam 
Per  gemitus  lacrymasque  gazam 


Poemata. 

Inter  superbae  recta  Lutetiae 
Jactabia  ?    haud  sic  prensus  abit  lupus ; 
Haud  sic  quievcrunt  sopore 
Justitiae  vigiles  ocelli. 

Io  !    soluti  tollite,  tollite 
Parana,  cives  !    lux  nova  tristibus 
Affulsit  oris,  et  voraces 
Aura  favens  alios  in  agros 

Torsit  locustas  :    ludite,  virgines, 
Ludum  priorem  ;  nocte  sua  caput 
Velavit  obsccenum,  fugaeque 
Terga  dedit  tremefacta  raptor. 

O  si,  relictis  sedibus  aetheris, 
Vatumque  dulci  nobilium  choro, 
Paulisper  in  terras  rediret 

Magna  sacri  Camoentis  Umbra  ! 

O  si,  pererrans  rursus.  eburneam 
Audaciori  pectine  barbiton, 

Stellam  renascentem  suorum, 
Et  profugos  caneret  tyrannos  ! 

At  tu,  Braganzae  non  humilis  nepos, 
Mandata  fortis  spemere  Corsica, 
Orasque  libertate  laetas 
Exilio  reparare  pulchro, 

Quae  gaudiorum  flumina  pectore 
Volves  sub  imo,  cum  tibi  patriam 
Narrabit  emersam  tenebris 
Lapsa  levi  pia  Fama  penna  ! 

Spero  et  gementis  murmur  Iberiae 
Silebit  olim  :  mille  licet  graves 
Premant  reluctantem  catenae, 
Spernet  humum  generosa  virtus. 


Poemata. 

Non  vana  fingo  somnia  ;  dum  loquor, 
Firmat  labantem  Carolus  Austriam, 
Multoque  Gallorum  cruore 
Purpurei  vada  turbat  Istri. 

Justo  rependens  funere  funera, 
Vis  instat  ultrix  :  impete  libcro 
Resurget  Europe  triumphans, 
Pnecipitemque  ruet  tyrannum. 

Resurget— ergo,  cum  jubar  aureum 
Feliciores  extulerint  dies, 

Rursusque  sacratum  coronet 
Legitimas  diadema  frontes, 

Turn  (nee  remotus  sit,  precor,  exitus !) 
Illustris  exul,  te  pia  patria 

Gaudebit  amplecti  reversum, 
Et  solio  decorare  avito. 

Joannes  Lonsdale, 

Coll.  Regal  SchoL 
1809. 


j0  Epigrammata. 


Epigrammata  numismate  annuo  dignata,  et  in  Curia  Canta> 
brigiensi  recitata. 

APXH  'HM1XT  IIANTOZ. 


IIOP'PTPEOT1  Trora/xoTo  nap  tybaas,  hta-yepes  a0Xfl 

Kcucrap  Iv  Eofiouhoig   8r;pov  e|3aAXs  <pps(Tiv' 
r^v  ore  /xsv  QpauruTrfi,  ore   S'  $f>s*   viv  Sios  dpyov, 

eue7i.7Ci$  8s  ts'Xos  7ra«ri  <p<?^oTcnv  6<p?j, 
"  os<i/o£  dveppi$8oo  xu&6g'n%  (a.pXV  %  ^ftl<ru  ^a^s) 

genrefi'  %'  ol'  v»xr],  Qe<rirs(nov  rs  xpdrog. 


1  «  Puniceus  Rubicon."    Luc.  Pharsal.  lib.  I.  213. 
*  Vide  Plut.  in  Vit.  Caes. 


STRENUA    INERTIA. 


JAM  jam  siste  procax  pedes,  sciure, 
Conatusque  tuos  •,  domo  licebit 
Nunquam  exire  levi  volubilique. 
Quid  te  sic  sequeris  fugisque  semper  ? 
Incassum  furis  ;    ah  !  labor  premit  te 
Ccecus,  Sisyphius  •,  trahisque  vitam 
iErumnosam,  operose,  nil  agendo. 


E.  H.  Barker, 
Trin.  Coll.  SchoL 
1809. 


Prologtis,  1 1 

PROLOGUS  AD  PHORMIONEM, 

APUD    LUDOS    WESTMONASTERIENSES    KECITATUS. 


JJum  noster  intus  sese  adornat  Phormio, 
Benigne  audite,  quseso,  quam  nunc  affero 
Narrationem  verius  quam  prologum. 

Hoc  vos  monebo  primum  :  quam  hoc  anno  novam 
Scenam  exhibemus,  ista  ad  similitudinem 
Efficta  ut  esset  ejus,  quce  extabat  prius 
Nihil  novantes,  sedulo  curavimus. 
Jam  qux  paratus  forte  siquis  nesciat 
Hujusce  fuerint  scenici  primordia, 
Occasio  quod  ipsa  me,  ut  faciam,  monet, 
Id  me  sinatis,  oro ;  ut  edoceam  semel 
Mox  omnis  horum  ne  memoria  intercidat. 

Majores  nostri,  veteris  istius  domus 
Spatiis  cum  clauderentur  arctioribus, 
Nullo  paratu,  paucis  spectatoribus, 
Terentianam  tamen  agebant  fabulam. 
Scenze  prsestare  visus  est  satis  vicem 
Ouicunque  pannus  hvimili  dependens  trabe  : 
Sursum  deorsum  cursitans,  precarias 
Vestes  alicunde  mutuatus  histrio, 
Personam  quoquo  pacto  adornabat  suam  : 
Turn  mensa  aut  area  sedem  et  uni  et  altcri 
Prsebebat  auditori  sane  incommodam. 

Hacc  sors  Theatri,  paululum  interdum  lice* 
Accesserit  decoris  temporarii, 
Permansit  usque,  donee  his  tandem  in  novis 
Essent  alumni  collocati  sedibus. 


1  g  Prologus. 

Hinc  et  supellex  comparata  honestior  t 
Et  .mditori  commoda  et  actori  magis  •, 
Subselliorum  quos  videtis  ordines  ; 
Et  scena  nitida  saltern,  si  non  Attica. 
Uiium  illud  ctiam  deerat,  ut  nondum  satis 
Terentianus  totus  ornatus  foret. 


Postremo  id  ipsum  cura  pcrfccit  quoque 
Amati  istius  Poeta  verendi  Prrcsulis,1 
Quern  nos  adhuc  lugemus,  et  lugebimus. 
Hujus  rogatu,  quas  spectabitis  modo, 
Invenit  has  Athenas '  ille,  cui  fuit 
Atheniensi  nomen  idcirco  inditum, 
Quod  illustravit  in  vetustatem  Atticam. 
Invenit  ille  :  Noster  inventam  edidit 
Munifice,  ita  ut  solebat,  desumtu  suo  : 
Nos  demum  eandem  denuo  instauravimus. 

Quam  cur  spectandi  facere  cesso  copiam  ? 
Tolluntor  hcec  aulxa.     Contemplamini 
Scenam  vel  vobis  dignam,  vel  Terentio. 
At  ista  ni  Vos  omnes  quid  velit  sibi 
Existimarem  scire,  porro  dicerem  : 
Sed  nolo,  quie  narrata  prius  est  optime, 
Nunc  depravare  rem  renarrando  male. 

Jam  ne  sermone  longo  vos  ultra  morcr, 
Hoc  restat  unum,  quod  moneri  vos  velim  : 
Novo  paratu  quamvis  acturi,  tamen 
Mercede  eadem,  qua  prius  acturi  sumus : 

Nobis  ut  applaudatis,  et  Terentio. 


The  late  Archbishop  of  York.  *  Athenian  Stewart. 


Epilogus.  13 


EPILOGUS  AD  PHORMIOXEM. 


Demipho,  Geta,  Dorio. 

£  r^sto  sunto  rei.     Get.  Enadsuht!     Dem.  Mihi  respondetej 

Nempe  rei  magno  crimine  poscimini. 
Turbandse  impulsi  quod  pacis  amore,  Theatri 

Ausi  estis  ludis  obstrepuisse  novi, 
Per  crepitacula,  cornua,  cymbala,  tympana,  tintin- 

nabula,  campanas,  sistra,  tubas,  crotala  : 
Exululando,  concrepitando,  vociferando, 

Cum  strepitu,  crepituque,  et  fremitu  et  gemitu. 
Dorio,  tu  primus ;  procede  hue,  quo  propius  te 

Intuear.      Dor.  Quid  vis  ?      Dem.  Exue  pileolum. 
Die,  qui  sis.     Dor.  Ego  ?  Mercator.     Dan.  Cedo,  mercaturas 

Quod  genus  exerces  tu  ?      Dor.  Muliebre  genus. 
Get.  Leno  est.      Dem.   Cur  vero   tu  has  turbas  ?    Die   mihi. 
Dor.  Honestis 

Quod  nova  me  fraudant  ista  theatra  lucfis  : 
Matronis  datur  ille  sevens,  Virginib  usque, 

Qui  locus  ancillas  cepcrat  ante  meas  — ■ 
Dem.  Causa  mala  est.     Locus  hie  hodie  eat  prope  solui,  ubi  illis 

Spectari  salvo  scena  pudore  potest. 
Dixi,  Leno.     Get.  Locum  da  nunc  melloribus.     Hie  est 

Hegio  Causidicus.     Dem.  Proh  pudor  !    Ille  reus  ! 
Hegio,  consultus  juris,  cultuque  forensi. 

Heg.  Pol  mos  cuique  suus.     Dcm.  Pessimus  isle  tuu's  -  - 
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Reg.  Pol,  quot  sunt  homines,  tot  sunt  sententiae — Ego  ista 

(Vin  tu  de  nostra)  lege  licere  puto. 
Crat.  Atquc  ego — namquc  homini  certe  facere  ista  licebit, 

Qux  Porcis,  Asinis,  Anseribusque  licet. 
Est  homo  natura  Zwo\  fufayrixiu — Ergo  — 

Qui  boat  aut  balat,  sibilat  aut  ululat ; 
Qui  rugit,  et  mugit,  gannitque,  et  grunnit,  et  hinnit, 

Omnia  naturse  convenienter  agit. 

Dem.  Et  quis  tu  ?     Get.  Hie  quoque  Causidicus.     Dem.  Pereat, 
mihi  sane, 

Cum  grcge  nil  isthoc  amplius  esse  velim. 

Hui!  Quidnam  hoc  extra  turbx  est — hem!  Phormio.    Ph.  salve, 

Demipho,  (quin  sine  me,  verbero)  tuque  Crito. 

Dav.  Hunc  ego  posco  reum.     Dem.  Quo  crimine  ?     Dav.  Sci- 
licet ille, 

Tu  nosti,  pestis  maxima  semper  erat. — 
Phor.  Mentire.     Dav.  En  hominem  impurum  !      Phor.  Brevis 
esse  laboro, 

Nee  tamen  obscurus.     Dem.  Pergito.     Dav.  Me  miserum 
Contudit  in  scena  pugnis.       Phor.  Sic  suetus  amicos  ; 

Tundo  quos  opus  est ;  quos  amo,  tundo  magis. 

Dem.  Qua   causa   tu  hanc   vim  ?       Phor.   Statui  compescere 
turbas, 

Simplex  hxc  istis  nostra  medela  malis. 
Quern  frustra  tentes  convincere  vi  verborum, 

Pugnos  in  fauces  ingere,  mutus  erit. 
Haec  vero  est  Logice— Valeant  Major,  Minor,  Argu- 

menti  terminus  en  !    Maximus  hie  meus  est. — 
Dem.  Nse  tu  scitus  homo  es — quo  pacto  vivis  ?     Phor.  Edendo. 

Dem.  Cerno,  sed  victum  qua  rftione  facis  ? 
Phor.  Nulla  hercle— id  curant  alii ;  queiscunque  venustas 

In  pretio  est,  illis  Phormio  jure  placet. 
Inde  adeo  magna  nunquam  non  laude,  nee  unquam 

Muneribus  magnis  non  cumulatus  abit.— — - 
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Dem.  Ohe.— Jam  satis  est. — Nunc  tu,  Crito,  quid  sit  agendum 

Praecipe,  consilio  nitor,  ut  ante-,  tuo 

Quid  censes.     Cri.  Equidem  de-lib—   Dem.  Sapienter.    Cri.  e- 
ran-dum 

Ulterius — Res  est  magna.     Dem.  Procul  du — bi — o — . 
Phor.  Hactenus  hsec  pulchre  cessit  fiducia— gestum 

Nunc  rursum  et  voltum,  Phormio,  sume  novum.  * 

Judicibus  nunc  coram  aliis,  aliisque  tuenda  est 

Artibus  et  meritis  causa  probanda  suis. 
Sed  quid  again  ?  qui  vos  in  forma  pauperis  oro— r 

Nee  mihi  Patronus,  nee  mihi  Testis  adest  — 
Sit  vestrum  curare,  Patvoni,  ne  mihi  desint, 

Et  nisi  vos,  Testes,  quos  adhibere  licet '. 
lisdem  Judicibus,  Patronis,  Testibus  uso 

Nil  mihi  Judicium  cur  metuatur  erit. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICE  OF  BUTLER'S  7ESCHYLUS. 

JEschi/li  TVagcedia  qua  super  sunt,  dcperditarum  fabularum 
Fragmenta  et  Scholia  Gr<vca  ex  editione  T.  Stanleii  cum 
versione  Latina  ab  ipso  emendatd  ct  commentario  longe  qudm 
antra  fail  auction  ex  MSS.  ejus  nunc  demum  cdito.  Accedunt 
varue  lectiones  et  nota?  VV.  DD.  critical  ac  philologicce,  qui- 
bussuas  passim  intcrtexuit  Samuel  Butler,  A.M.  2  vols. 
8vo  et  Mo,  Cantabrigia-y  1809. 


^\  T  the  close  of  the  preface  to  a  small  work  published  some 
twelve  years  past,  Mr.  Butler  first  intimated  to  the  learned 
world  his  intention  of  editing  a  re-impression  of  Stanley's 
iEschylus.  His  words  are :  "  Opcram  dabo,  at  hcec  nostra 
ediiio  Stanleianam  referens,  notisque  turn  aliorum  turn  ipsius 
Stanleii  qudm  plurimis  hactenus  ineditis  locuplctata,  ex  MSS. 
autooraphis  in  Bibliotlicca  nostra  Regia  cojiservatis,  summa  a  me 
diligentia  ac  studio  adornata  in  publicum  prodeat" 

From  the  perusal  of  the  foregoing  extract  our  readers  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  discover  what  was  the  extent  of  Mr.  Butler's  plan 
originally.  It  is  probable  that  by  aliorum  Mr.  B.  meant  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  judicious  selection  from  the  writings  of 
critics  subsequent  to  the  times  of  Stanley,  and  such  additional 
information,  as  his  own  erudition  and  sagacity  might  supply. 
This  plan,  had  it  been  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  as  skilfully 
executed  as  happily  conceived,  would  doubtless  have  con- 
tributed to  raise  in  the  minds  of  Scholars  a  higher  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  B.'s  editorial  talents,  than  can  be  expected  from 
the  mode  now  adopted.  We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  change  in 
favor  of  the  present  more  extensive  arrangements  was  influenced 
possibly  by  the  suggestions  of  perhaps  the  first  Greek  scholar  ' 
this  country  can  boast;  yet  with  all  due  deference  to  so  great 
authority,  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  think,  that  if  Mr.  B.  already 


1  The  writer  of  a  critique  in  the  Monthly  Review,  January  1798.     Article, 
Butler's  editiuu  of  Marcus  Musurus," 
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sufficiently  engaged  in  the  incessant  duties  of  an  arduous  situa- 
tion had  not  been,  in  compliance  with  this  suggestion,  under  the 
necessity  of  copying  out  or  making  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  such  commentators  as  Pauw,  Heath,  and  Schutz,  he  would 
have  had  more  time  to  read  and  read  again  his  favorite  author  ; 
and  instead  of  being  the  mechanical  drudge  of  others,  would 
have  found  that  no  small  share  of  mental  exertion  wa<* 
requisite  for  the  office  of  editor;  and  having  learned  to  place 
a  greater  reliance  on  his  own  powers,  he  would  have  felt 
a  responsibility  stimulating  him  to  make  the  greatest  efforts 
towards  insinuating  himself  into  the  manner,  and  imbib- 
ing the  spirit,  of  iEschylus,  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
beneficial  results;  and  lastly,  while  at  leisure  to  make  frequent 
excursions  in  the  regions  of  classic  ground,  he  would  have  be- 
guiled or  forgotten  the  weariness  of  toil  in  the  tasteful  recrea- 
tions of  science. 

Much  as  we  sympathize  with  Mr.B's  feelings  in  the  joyless 
task  of  transcribing  the  dullness  of  Schutz,  and  the  perpetual 
fatigue  of  correcting  the  absurdities  of  Pauw,  we  confess  we 
are  half-disposed  to  envy  him  the  good  fortune  of  being  the 
person,  to  whom  the  learned  are  indebted  for  the  unpublished 
works  of  a  man,  who  has  singly  done  more  to  the  restoration 
of  JEschylus,  than  have  the  united  efforts  of  succeeding  com- 
mentators. That  the  fact  is  so,  needs  no  proof  in  this  place. 
We  appeal  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  conversant  with  the 
subject  to  confirm  our  assertion,  fearless  of  meeting  with  con- 
tradiction or  refutation. 

Had  it  indeed  pleased  the  great  Disposer  of  events  to  prolong 
the  life  of  a  late  illustrious  Professor,  this  assertion  perhaps 
would  have  ceased  to  be  true.  We  say  perhaps,  because  we 
have  heard  that  he  had  given  up  all  serious  thoughts  of  editing 
yEschylus.  What  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  such  a  report, 
the  envious  tomb  has  prevented  us  from  ascertaining.  That  he 
would  have  been  eminently  qualified  for  such  an  arduous  under- 
taking we  are  ready  to  confess;  but  we  should  pay  a  compliment 
extravagantly  high  to  Porson,  and  unjust  to  posterity,  if  we  said 
that  he  was  likely  to  be  the  only  man  equal  to  the  task.  One 
Bentley  died,  and  after  a  lapse  of  years  a  second  rose;  a  third  may 
yet  be  hidden  in  the  womb  of  time.  Some  of  our  readers  will 
No.  I.  b 
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possibly  think  our  hopes  too  improbable  to  be  ever  realized? 
nor  do  we  say  we  place  much  reliance  upon  them  ourselves, 
conscious  as  we  are,  that  to  perfecting  the  character  of  a 
true  scholar,  the  qualifications  absolutely  necessary  are  nu- 
merous and  discordant;  yet  all  these  happily  combined  in 
the  Professor's  own  person,  gave  him  that  decided  superiority, 
which  only  ?.  few,  "  quos  <vquus  amavit  Jupiter"  can  hope  to 
attain. 

With  a  mind  feelingly  alive  to  the  perception  of   the  varied 
excellencies  of  the  prose  compositions  of  Greece,  and  an   ear 
delicately  attuned  to  the  harmonious  rythm  of  its  verse,  Porson 
was  formed  to  enjoy  equally  the  fire  of  Poetic,  or  the  abstruse- 
ness  of  Philosophic   writings;    to   watch   the  meteor   flash   of 
Oratory,  or  trace  in  History's  page   the  even  course  of  milder 
eloquence.     To  reading  as  extensive  as  his  memory  was  reten- 
tive, he  joined  an  ardor  of  soul  in  the  cause  of  letters,  that  no 
change  of  circumstances  turned  aside,  a  perseverance  in  bodilyT 
exertions,  which  no  difficulties  subdued.     With  a  genius  that 
grasped  every  thing  was  united  industry  that  neglected  nothing. 
Enabled  by  the  depth  and  accuracy  of  his  learning  to  appreciate 
the  merits  of  preceding  critics,  he  was  neither  prevented  by  envy 
from  awarding  the  meed  of  honest  approbation  to  the  dead,  nor 
induced  to  praise  the  living  from  the  hope,  nor  deterred  from 
blaming  them  by  the  fear,  of  a  similar  return   of  compliments 
or   abuse.      Though    slow    to  speak    positively    at    first    sight 
on  points    of  a  dubious  nature,  yet  when  his  judgement  had 
poised  steadily  the  contending  scales  of  evidence,  the  accuracy 
of  his  decisions  proved  a  mind  unwarped  by  the  prejudices  of 
old  systems,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  attractions  of  novelty  in 
favor  of  more  recent  discoveries.    Hence  it  was  that  the  nicetv 
of  his  discrimination  was  equally  observable  in  the  detection 
of  real,  as  in  the  defence  of  supposed  faults.     As  a  conjec- 
tural critic,  there  is  scarcely  an  author  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek 
literature,  that  cannot  bear  honorable  testimony  to  the  felicity  of 
his  emendations;  and  though  we  lament  that  in  the  Tragedians., 
and  more  especially  Euripides,  he  confined  himself  to  the  narrow 


'  We  allude-  to  his  transcribing  a  second  time  the  MS.  Lexicon  of  Photinsj 
immediately  after  the  destruction  by  fire  of  bis  first  trauseiipt. 
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province  of  correcting  metrical  difficulties,  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  attempts  to  diminish  the  number  of  incongruities 
in  sentiment  that  now  disgrace  the  poet's  page;  yet  still  his  great 
exertions  in  behalf  of  a  subject  only  casually  noticed  by  other 
Scholars  deserve  the  thanks,  while  the  promulgation  of  canons 
no  less  true  than  novel  respecting  the  recondite  properties  of  die 
dramatic  measures  demands  the  attention,  and  extorts  the  admi- 
ration, of  every  lover  of  the  Grecian  stage.  We  must  however 
acknowledge,  that  of  other  authors  the  numerous  corrections  to 
be  found  in  the  edited,  and  the  still  more  numerous  in  the  un- 
edited notes  of  Porson,  are  amply  sufficient  to  rescue  him  from 
the  imputation  of  being  either  slow  to  perceive  an  error,  or  dif- 
fident to  attempt  its  removal;  or,  what  is  of  greater  conse- 
quence, of  strength  unequal  to  a  successful  attempt.  Versed  in 
the  palaeography  of  ignorant  or  affected  transcribers,  Porson  was 
eminently  able  to  extricate  truth  by  tracing  the  intersections  of 
error  through  all  the  mazes  of  confused  or  abbreviated  writing; 
and  though  competent  by  the  extent,  and  variety  of  his  re- 
searches, to  throw  light  on  passages  obscured  by  the  want  of 
collateral  information,  yet  he  chose  rather  to  step  out  of  the 
common  path,  and,  neglecting  illustration,  to  pick  his  way  amidst 
the  intricate  deviations  of  erring  copies;  and  thus  pointed  out 
to  Scholars  of  aftertimes,  that  to  restore  corrupted  auttiovs,  it  is 
of  some  service  to  gain  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  pahec- 
graphic  art;  without  which  the  collations  of  MSS.  can  be  either 
not  done,  or  done  only  imperfectly. 

To  the  real  admirers  of  Greek  literature  no  excuse  will  be  re- 
quisite for  our  present  endeavour  to  state  some  of  the  prominent 
features  in  Porson's  character  as  a  critic;  and  though  none  are 
more  ready  than  ourselves  to  venerate  his  talents  with  all  the  ho- 
mage due  to  acknowledged  superiority,  still  must  we  lament  that 
harshness  of  language  (however  provoked),  which  he  adopted  • 
towards  a  continental  scholar  of  no  ordinary  acquirements;  who, 
with  the  exception  of  Wolf  and  Wytteubach,  is  as  superior 
to  his  fellow-Germans,   as  inferior  to  Porson. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  learned,  that, 
during  the  intermediate  period  between  the  ages  of  Canter  and 
Stanley,  no  critic  should  have  arisen,  whose  turn  of  thought 
led  him  to  the  publication  of  any  of  the  Greek  Tragedians; 
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and  this  too  at  a  time  when,  in  the  different  libraries  of  the 
continent,  there  mubt  have  been  found  ample  materials  for 
BttCh  an  undertaking,  of  which,  had  there  been  but  a  slight 
use  made,  the  regret  we  now  feel  for  their  irrecoverable  loss 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  have  been  done  away.  Many  a 
passage,  that  now  lies  in  gloom  impenetrable,  would  then, 
assisted  by  the  torch  of  criticism,  have  shone  in  all  its  former 
splendor.  The  fire  of  /Eschylus,  which  even  now  is  seen  to 
send  amidst  surrounding  darkness  a  faint  and  distant  light, 
would  then  have  blazed  with  a  glory,  that,  like  the  energetic 
language  of  Pericles,  gfoi-gafrr,  Ifywrx. 

But  since  daily  observation  convinces  us,  that  man  is  ever 
indifferent  to  the  good  within  his  reach,  we  are  not  so  much 
surprised  at  the  neglect  of  those  advantages,  which  once  offered 
themselves,  as  wrapt  in  admiration  at  that  greatness  of  soul 
inherent  in  him,  by  which  he  loves  to  grapple  with  difficulties, 
and  thus  often  makes  the  greatest  efforts  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  an  arduous  object,  at  times  and  in  places  the  least 
favorable  to  his  purpose.  Hence  a  reason  may  be  assigned, 
why,  at  the  close  of  the  above-mentioned  century  of  com- 
parative darkness,  the  first  publication  of  this  kind  should 
have  appeared  in  this  country  of  an  author,  the  least  likely 
from  his  great  obscurity  to  be  selected,  amidst  a  want  of  sub- 
sidiary documents,  and  lastly,  by  a  man  whose  fortune  and 
situation  were  such  as  rather  to  seduce  him  from,  than  lead 
him  to,  any  literary  undertaking.  That  under  the  compli- 
cated weight  of  numerous  obstacles  the  work  so  edited  should 
still  hold  its  place  amongst  the  first  in  this  branch  of  literature, 
and,  that  as  an  edition  of  TEschylus  in  particular,  it  should  even 
now  own  no  superior ;  this,  we  confess,  does  excite  in  us  no 
little  astonishment. 

The  tribute  of  applause,  which  has  been  paid  to  Stanley's 
work,  though  mortifying  to  envious  ignorance,  is  yet  so  ho- 
norably confirmed  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  every  true 
Scholar,  that  the  open  and  abusive  violence  of  Pauw  recoils 
only  with  greater  force  upon  himself,  while  the  insidious- 
language  of  Schutz,  like  Priam's  dart,  falls  impotent  to  wound. 

Blessed  with  a  very  moderate  share  of  talent,  the  deficiency 
of  which  was  compensated  by  an  abundance  of  self-conceit, 
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Pauw  thought  the  easiest  way  of  recommending  his  own 
labors  was  by  depreciating  those  of  his  predecessor :  and 
surely  man  never  took  more  frequent,  yet  less  successful, 
opportunities  of  gratifying  his  envious  propensity  than  he  did. 
In  following  the  tissue  of  his  absurdities,  that  obtrude  them- 
selves on  our  notice  in  every  page,  we  are  lost  in  amazement 
at  such  a  mixture  of  arrogance  and  ignorance,  as  alternately 
to  excite  our  pity  and  disgust ;  and  had  his  power  to  destroy 
been  equal  to  his  wish,  Stanley  had  sunk  forgotten  and  un- 
known. 

Fired  with  indignation  at  the  unmerited  treatment  received 
by  Stanley  from  the  hands  of  Pauw,  and  eager  to  avenge  the 
cause  of  insulted  letters,  Heath  entered  the  lists,  and  though 
not  a  critic  of  the  first  order,  had  yet  strength  enough  to  prove 
the  weakness  of  the  opponent.  For  this,  and  other  of  his 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Tragedians,  Heath  merits  our  thanks. 
But  how  competent  soever  he  might  be  to  baffle  the  efforts  of 
Pauw,  he  was  not  the  man  to  break  a  lance  with  Valckenaer. 
His  attempts  to  defend  the  genuineness  of  some  verses  ad- 
judged spurious  by  Valckenaer  are  founded  on  reasons,  which, 
except  in  few  instances,  do  no  credit  to  his  taste  or  learning  j 
yet  as  his  dissent  from  the  great  commentator  on  the  Phce- 
nissae  is  expressed  in  decency  of  language,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  feel  angry  with  him,  because  he  was  not  endued  with  the 
sagacity  that  detects,  or  the  delicacy  of  feeling  that  rejects, 
a  tainted  verse,  when  only  strong  suspicions  intimate  the  pro- 
bability of  its  spuriousness. 

The  next  editor,  who  offers  himself  to  our  notice,  is  Giaco- 
melli  j  of  whom  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  but 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Butler's  extracts  ;  and  from  them 
he  appears  in  a  respectable  light,  not  indeed  as  a  critical 
Scholar,  but  an  industrious  collector  of  similar  passages  from 
the  works  of  the  fellow-poets  of  /Eschylus  and  others. 

Together  with  Giacomelli,  chronological  order  required  of 
us  to  make  mention  of  Abresch,  but  we  were  unwilling  to 
separate  the  combatants  Pauw  and  Heath  :  besides,  as  Giaco- 
melli and  Abresch  have  paid  their  attention,  the  former  to 
one,  and  the  latter  to  only  four,  of  JEschylus's  plays,  we  had 
some  thoughts  of  omitting  both,  as  being  but  partial  conm.eu- 
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tutors;  in  which  view  Brunck  likewise  would  pass  unnoticed: 
and  this  with  the  greater  justice,  as  neither  Abresch  nor 
Brunck  have  been  of  much  service  in  the  illustration  of  diffi- 
cult, or  correction  of  corrupt,  passages.  A  remark  which 
after  careful  examination  we  are  surprised  to  find  true  :  since 
had  Abresch  known  how  to  apply  his  extensive  reading,  he 
would  have  been  admirably  adapted  to  the  former  office;  while, 
to  the  performance  of  the  latter,  the  situation  of  Brunck  was 
peculiarly  favorable,  in  having  such  ready  access  to  the  Paris 
MSS.  It  is  a  circumstance  therefore  singularly  unfortunate, 
that  the  one  could  not,  and  the  other  would  not,  make  use  of 
his  respective  powers. 

But  the  great  defect  observable  in  all  the  Editors  of  iEs- 
chylus,  since  the  time  of  Stanley,  is  their  want  of  a  com- 
munion of  sentiment  with  their  author,  and  their  consequent 
inability  to  recover,  if  once  interrupted,  the  train  of  ideas  that 
existed  in  his  mind  ;  without  a  due  perception  of  which  the 
aid  to  be  derived  from  collations  of  MSS.  or  from  extensive 
reading  can  never  be  effectually  applied.  Little,  therefore,  is 
to  be  expected  from  Morell,  who,  content  with  bringing 
together  similar  passages  from  profane  and  sacred  writers,  has 
attempted  to  do  what  a  Valckenaer's  industry,  and  a  Valcke- 
naer's  taste,  can  alone  make  either  pleasing  to  the  veteran,  or 
useful  to  the  younger  Scholar. 

"  Next  in  the  labors  of  the  field  comes  on, 
"  Sturdy  and  slow,  Germania's  heavy  son;" 

whose  work,  were  its  excellence  proportional  to  the  extent  of 
its  sale,  it  would  be  useless  to  praise,  and  arrogant  to  blame. 
But  since  the  candor  of  our  readers  requires  some  better  cri- 
terion of  merit,  while  their  learning  revolts  at  the  idea  of 
following  the  hue  and  cry  of  bibliographers,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  express  freely  our  sentiments  respecting  both  the 
e  litions  of  Schutz.  In  whatever  light  either  of  those  works  is 
viewed,  it  cannot  fail  to  appear,  from  the  slightest  inspection, 
a  most  contemptible  performance.  To  an  ungerm unlike  want 
of  industry  in  collating  even  printed  documents  is  united  such 
disingenuousness  in  concealing  the  names  of  those,  to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  illustrations  or  corrections,  that  our  feelings 
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of  resentment,  at  the  commission  of  so  dishonorable  a  deed, 
are  equalled  only  by  our  astonishment  at  the  daring  profligacy 
of  a  man,  who  pilfers  with  the  certainty  of  detection. 

Last  in  the  list  appears  one  Bothe  of  Magdeburg ;  who, 
warned  by  the  failings  of  preceding  critics,  wisely  adopted  a 
different  plan ;  but  with  a  mind  utterly  incapable  of  drawing 
the  line  of  nice  distinction,  instead  of  German  prolixity  he 
has  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  more  than  Spartan 
brevity.  His  judgment  led  him  to  avoid  the  errors  of  others, 
while  his  self-love  prevented  him  from  correcting  his  own.  He 
saw  possibly  that  former  Editors  had  been  deterred  by  conscious 
diffidence  from  attempting  to  restore  an  author,  the  most 
corrupt  of  any  whose  remains  are  known  to  us,  and  therefore 
he  determined  that  no  want  of  confidence  should  prevent 
him  from  undertaking  to  cleanse  the  Augsean  stable  j  in  the 
execution  of  which  his  boldness  of  emendation  outfaces  a  Toup, 
and  the  frequency  of  failure  keeps  even  a  Reiske  in  counte- 
nance. But  independent  of  the  paucity  of  admissible  cor- 
rections there  is  an  objection  fatal  to  Bothe's  character  as 
a  skilful  Editor  j  he  either  knew  not,  or  did  not  chuse  to  know, 
that  in  passages,  to  the  restoration  of  which  nothing  decisive 
had  been  done,  by  retaining  the  old  readings  the  door  was 
left  open  to  subsequent  improvements,  in  the  way  of  which 
no  little  impediment  is  thrown  by  introducing  conjectures, 
which  only  make  confusion  iwrse  confounded.  In  the  whole 
of  his  /Eschylus  so  few  are  the  successful,  when  compared 
with  the  number  of  unsuccessful  alterations,  that  we  should 
be  inclined  to  suspect  those  few  derived  from  a  source  dis- 
ingenuously concealed,  were  it  not  next  to  an  impossibilitv 
that  out  of  so  many  throws  he  should  never  have  made  a 
lucky  hit. 

Thus,  then,  at  some  length,  and  in  a  manner  that  has  tried, 
if  not  exhausted,  the  patience  of  our  readers,  have  we  passed 
our  opinions  on  the  merits  of  the  several  critics  since  the  time 
of  Canter.  Of  him  and  his  predecessors  H.  Stephans,  Tur- 
nebus,  Robortcllus,  and  Aldus,  we  have  purposely  said  no- 
thing, conscious  of  our  inability  to  add  to  the  praises  so  fully 
and  frequently  bestowed  on  them  by  the  united  voices  of  past 
and  present    ages.     We    6hal]  therefore,    omitting  these,  pro- 
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ceed  to  examine  what  claims  the  present  performance  has  te 
the  attention  of  living  or  future  Scholars. 

From  the  head  of  this  art:  v  (which  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  But- 
ler's title-page)  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  present  work  is  meant 
to  be  a  variorum  edition  of  .iischylus.  The  adoption  of  this 
plan  has  already  met  with  duf  disapprobation,  nor  is  the  exe- 
cution of  it  less  liable  to  reprehension.  Thru  we  are  not  un- 
reasonably captious  our  readers  will  admit;  when  they  are 
informed,  so  injudiciously  are  the  materials  disposed,  that  to 
obtain  all  the  information  (which  by  the  bye  would  oftentimes 
be  but  little)  on  any  point,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  six  different 
parts  of  the  volume.  The  following  is  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment: 

I.  1.  Text,  pp.  5—41.  2d.  Fragments  of  ngop?fov«  Uv^i^  and 
Av^'.vas,  pp.  4*2  —  45. 

II.  1.  S%*a<*  n^T*.  2d.  £#.  <Wfg«.  3d.  2^.  TgiW,  (thus  sepa- 
rated) pp.  49  —  117. 

III.  Latin  Translations  of  Text  and  Fragments,  pp.  123— 
154. 

IV.  Stanley's  Commentary  on  the  Play  and  Fragments,  (the 
new  notes  interspersed  with  the  old,  but  included  in  brackets) 
pp.  155—266.  three  of  which  relate  to  the  Fragments. 

V.  V  arias  Lectiones  cum  Butkri  aliorumque  Notis  Criticis, 
pp.  1—106. 

VI.  Butleri  et  Variorum  Notae  Philologicse  on  the  Play,  pp. 
107—212:  and  12  additional  on  the  Fragments. 

Our  object  in  thus  marking  the  number  of  pages  occupied 
by  each  part,  was  to  present  to  the  reader  the  novel  sight 
of  an  English  edition  of  an  ancient  author,  done  in  the  true 
German  style:  for  while  the  text  is  comprised  in  36  pages,  the 
perpetual  commentaries,  notes  critical  and  philological,  and  va- 
rious readings,  take  up  ten  times  the  space.  Who  now  shall 
complain  of  the  Drakenborchs,  the  Burmanns,  the  Heynes,  and 
all  the  younger  continental  fry,  whose  ponderous  volumes  load 
our  shelves,  not  for  use,  but  show?  gratifying,  indeed,  to  the 
Bibliographer,  whose  gloating  eye  luxuriates  in  the  brilliancy 
of  Charta  Belgica;  while  to  the  poorer  Scholar,  who  buys 
with  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  information,  is  reserved  delec- 
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table  Chart  a  Cacata-,  in  the  perusal  of  which,  he  is  compelled 
to  wade,  with  tired  step  and  slow,  the  long,  the  deep,  and 
heavy  bogs  of  German  dulness. 

But  of  all  the  absurdities  that  ever  disgraced  even  a  German 
page,  we  defy  our  readers  to  produce  any  thing  half  so  absurd, 
as  the  Philological  remarks  of  Mr.  Muller;  to  whose  com- 
munications Mr.  B.  has  paid  a  compliment,  at  the  expence  of 
both  their  reputations,  by  the  insertion  of  what  Mr.  B's  judg- 
ment cannot,  we  are  sure,  but  disapprove,  although  the  par- 
tiality of  friendship  prevented  him  from  consigning  to  oblivion 
the  far-fetched  conceits  of  the  modern  Tacitus.1 

Our  readers  will  pardon  us,  if  speaking  of  such  a  person  as 
Mr.  Muller,  we  seem  forgetful  of  Marklaud's  words/  worthy 
of  being  engraved  on  tablets  of  brass,  and  kept  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye  by  every  Reviewer.  We  thank  Mr.  B.  for 
having  prefixed  them  to  his  work;  as  we  shall  thus  be  con- 
stantly reminded  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  this  article,  to  pre- 
serve that  decency  of  language,  which  some  of  our  critical 
brethren  pride  themselves  for  having  laid  aside,  in  a  manner 
highly  disgraceful  to  their  feelings  as  men,  and  not  at  all  con- 
ducive to  their  reputation  as  Scholars.  Where  a  sacrifice  of 
civility  is  made  to  promote  the  cause  of  literature,  we  are  for- 
getful of  the  means,  in  consideration  of  the  end  in  view,  but 
when  by  pimping  to  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature,  the  lan- 
guage of  abuse  is  adopted  with  the  sordid  hope  of  increasing 
gain,  much  as  we  may  admire  the  serpent's  glossy  tongue, 
still  must  we  execrate  the  venom  of  its  tooth. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  this  expression  of  decided 
disapprobation,  we  trust,  will  be  of  service  to  the  public,  by  re- 
minding Mr.  B.  that  whatever  may  be  his  veneration  for  the 
talents  of  his  friend,  other  Scholars  will  not  be  disposed  to 
worship,  with  sentiments  of  equal  adoration,  the  God  of  his 
idolatry,  nor  feel  the  least  regret  at  the  future  suppression  of 
Mr.  Mailer's  reveries. 


'  Vide  Butleri  Prarfatioaem, 

2  The  passive   is   too  Ion;:  to  he  lifre  quoted,  and  does  not  eas>iK  admit 
abridgment:  vide  Dedicatioaem  in  fronte  SuppI,  p.  1. 
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Of  Mr.  Butler's  own  notes,  it  would  perhaps  be  premature 
to  (J'.-cidc  positively;  but  as  far  as  the  Prometheus,  the  subject 
of  our  present  remarks,  is  concerned,  we  confess  our  inability 
to  find  a  passage,  in  which  he  has  made  any  addition  to 
i lie  stock  of  public  information;  a  confession,  which  only  a 
strict  adherence  to  truth  could  have  extorted  from  us;  and 
Which  our  hand,  while  it  writes,  does  so,  in  the  language  of 
an  elegant  Scholar,  invifa,  dolens,  coacta. 

But  while  we  are  thus  ready  to  point  out  the  defects  of  Mr. 
B's  edition,  let  us  not  be  forgetful  of  its  merits.  For  the  very 
full  body  of  various  readings,  Mr.  B.  well  deserves,  and  doubt- 
less will  obtain,  the  thanks  of  every  Scholar.  Some  additions, 
it  is  true,  may  be  made,  which  it  shall  be  our  duty  to  supply; 
and  in  order  to  give  our  readers  a  correct  idea  of  what  has  been 
done,1  and  what  remains  to  be  done,  towards  restoring  the  least 
corrupt  of  the  plays  of  jEschylus,  we  shall  subjoin  lists  of  pas- 
sages corected,  and  to  be  corrected;  the  latter  of  which,  nearly 
equal  to  the  former,  will  abundantly  prove,  that  much  is  want- 
ing, before  the  admirers  of  iCschylus  can  flatter  themselves 
with  reading  this  noble  production  of  the  human  mind,  rescued 
from,  and  uncontaminated  with,  the  aberrations  of  Scribes,  and 
the  interpolations  of  Sciolists.  To  point  out  some  examples  of 
both  these  fruitful  sources  of  error  will  be  our  present  busi- 
ness; in  which  our  attempts  to  restore  some  desperate  passages 
will,  if  successful,  we  doubt  not,  gratify  Mr.  B's  taste;  and 


'  Wfi  mean,  by  Stanley,  and  critics  subsequent  to  his  time  in  the  way  of 
conjecture:  with  respect  to  the  adoption  of  readings,  whirl',  are  preserved  in 
MSS.  and  the  citations  of  ancient  authors,  scholiasts,  and  lexicographers,  we 
have  purposely  omitted  to  say  any  thing,  considering  that  to  be  a  point, 
in  the  decision  of  which  a  future  Editor  will  find  ample  scope  to  exhibit  the 
extent  of  his  erudition,  and  the  elegance  of  his  taste.  It  is  needless,  there- 
fore, to  point  out  to  Mr.  Blomfield's  attention  the  following  variations,  as 
bring  worthy,  amongst  many  others,  of  a  place  in  the  text  of  his  edition  of 
the  Prometheus,  viz.  in  v.  116.  0/«£to?  quod  Casaubon.  ex  Eustathio  nota- 
verat:  conf.  764.  In  v.  179.  «*•<>%*/«<?  cum  MS.  Lips.  In  v.  503,  MSS. 
Colb.  1.  and  Ask.  A.  <"o'  u  p*.  which  Porson  would  probably  have  approved, 
•>ince  he  has  obelized  the  common  reading.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
H.  Stepban's  conjecture,  IT«<y«  <r  ixixtiy  in  v.  566.  where  Porson  has  ljko 
wise  placed  au  obelus. 
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if  unsuccessful,  possibly  please  him  more  by  giving  him  an  op- 
portunity of  laughing  at  our  temerity,  in  return  for  our  ridicule 
of  his  excessive  caution. 

From  the  very  nature  of  our  Journal,  no  apology  will  be  re- 
quisite for  adopting  the  medium  language  of  the  learned  in 
those  parts  of  this  Review,  which  can  interest  only  professed 
Scholars.  Besides,  as  in  other  sciences,  so  also  in  criticism, 
there  is  a  technicality  of  phrase  very  favorable  to  the  more 
ready  communication  of  thought;  but  which  cannot  easily  be 
transferred  into  English  without  an  appearance  of  pedantry. 
We  shall  therefore  run  the  hazard  of  writing  bad  Latin,  in 
preference  to  introducing  the  language  of  criticism  to  the 
knowledge  of  mere  smatterers  in  learning: 

"  Who  judge  of  autlKirs'  names,  not  worts,  and  then, 
Nor  praise,  nor  blame  the  writings;  but  the  men." 


Tndex  loconnn  a  Stanleio  aliisque  post  Stanleii  tempora  emen- 
datorum ;  Us;  qiuc  B.  omisit,  asterismus  pnefigiinr. 

*  1.  "a,3«tov.  Indicante  Anonyrao  in  Comment.  Societat.  Lips, 
vol.  II.    p.  283.    citant   Veneta   Schol.  B.    in   'ia.  e.  78.   u^^eny. 

Hesych.  "Afigorov,  X7rav  c^wttcv  :  COnt.  20.  a.7ruv^!ti7rc4  7fdya.  ScllO- 
liastes  A',  agnosccre  videtur  cc&^tm  :  licet  illius  verba  hodie  men- 
dosa    sint,   ut  cuivis  patet   ex    Hesychio.      Vulgo  $  S<«   to  «-/?<»" 

y.xi  Al7AN0rf2nON  rov  totoZ'  oti  oi  toiovto;  o  to-ttcs  hctTnog,  SijXov  bts 
tov  ii?ri7v,   xScctov  $lf  Igiftixv.     Corrjge  in  Scholiis  xfiporeiv. 

7-    To    troy   yag    eivdof,   ttkvt.    ttv.    o-Om;.       Wakefield,    legit   et    dis- 
Ta   rh  y«g,   elides  7rxv.   irvgog,  <ri(z,x$ :   V.  D.    omnino   adeas   in 
Silv.    Crit.    §  40.     Quod    ad   elvSos    sri/gos  praeter  Hesychiam  conf. 
Horn.  'Oa.  E.  490.  'Zwiytx  ttv^. 

*  22.  <I>or3^.  Anonymus  idem  indicavit  Schol.  Wassenburgii  in 
'ia.  A.  47.  ubi  citatur  <l>o^ov. 

/>,>.  Aalicov.     Stanl.  jzccXaiv  viv  up®}  yj-fri  ccllatis  52.  lifai  iriptfiaXm, 

et  72.  upttpi  irtevgetvs fiitXi. 

•    112.  Totxrh.     Stanl.ro/twf:  cf.  621. 

134.  @i£iii^7rtv.  Post  Stephanum  Bentlefris  htntftvn.  Bene 
Mericus  Casanbonus  reddit  Anglice,  demure-looking,  i.  e.  hu'-vr, 
"gufy  uttx,  cf.  'lx.  r.  'JIT. 

150.  'a.''-"..-,.     Bentl.  Mi™;  i  i 
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ITS.  K.xi.     Anonymus  in  Marg.  ed.  Aid.  xxv  (i.  e.  km  h). 

.    X§eS'»j h%i(l\o-nu.(;.       Dawes.  '/,e,m.       Porson.    &rtg»£»vr«?. 

'23.').  As  toX/xw.     Valckenaer.  ex  Schol.  §'  hriXftner. 

264i  Tov;  xctx-uq  n^dnroyrcci.     Heath,  et  Stanl.  in  notis  novissinie 

cditis,  Tiv 7T^d(TirOVT.  ' 

269.    Kxri<r%xn7r6xi.      Stanl.  KXTi<r)/vxvi7<r6xi . 

840.    'Ewatva/  *ou5<xf*jj.      Valckeil.  l7r«*v»»  ovbuur. 

■:\\~.  Kxi.  Porson.  ■£  eu,  ni  fallor,  ex  emendatione  Marklandi 
in  notula  quadam,  qu.t  liodie  non  in  promtu  est. 

;.  TvQwvct  6ov£ov  7rxrtvU  xvt'vj-t-a  hoT?.     Burges  ad  Troad.  521. 
7v$oivx  6yjflU  7rxirtv  imsrii  6io7<;-  cui  favent  Scholiasts:  verba  iscxtoitx.- 

xiQxXoi  TvQuvx  xttxvtuy   0HPIfiN   etygiav  ijQnrit  xiQxXcls  :    vide  Ruhll- 

ken.  ad  Timaeum,  p.  260.  qui  bene  Apollodoro  reddi  jubet  &jg<«» 
pro  faolov :  cf.  Eurip.  Bacch.  534.  AygVWav  te^  ov  (para  p%oTi7ov 
<I>o'v;»»  y  wcTi  yiyctiret  y  xvti7txXov  $io7<rt,  i.  e.  Tvtpuvc, :  n  im  Piiidar, 
do7;  7roxifuo$  TvQws.  Illud  autem  0ijg5  (undo  flijg*,  vid.  Append. 
ad  Troad.  p.  171.  D)  extra  dubitationem  omnem  ponit  Fragment. 
Promethei  Soluti  apud  Strabon.  iv.  p.  183.  <rdq>'  oCbx  *ui  ^o« 
vi^Zv :  at  corrigit  Scrimgerus,  teste  Stephano,  Gov^os  7rsg  w».a 

371.  'AwAsjVrou.  " A7trXi)7T«<;  Gcdike.  Schutz.  fl«rX«T8v  collato 
Pindarico  xttXutov  sragaj  :  Rectius  esset  xttXxtos. 

437.  n^oa-iXovumov.     Ueova-tXov/xi-jcv  Porson. 

440.  Kxt  yu%  ubvUttrn.  Ahresch.  ex  Scholiis  eruit  x«v  ya^  :  quod 
exemplis  idoneis  munivit :  Aride  ad  ITS. 

462.  AovXivovtx  trcSfteteri*  6'.  Tynvhittus  distinguit  ciovXtvovrx' 
rJiixri'v  6',  sic  quoque  Stanleius  in  Not.  MSS.  Verum  neque 
Tyrwhitto,  neque  Stanleio,  neque  Porsono  deferenda  laus  est  ob 
punctulum  mutatum  :  omnem  illam  sibi  arrogat  Auctor  Schol.  b'. 

CUJUS  verba  sunt  *H  rc^os  to  SovXivovtx  FTucnov,  7v  »j  to  c-ctfAxo-iv  $tx 
Toi?  JV7rav?,  o'utu^'  xcc)  v$'  k^pxTX  qyctyov  (ptX/jviovs  t7T7rovi,  'onus  h  To7g  ru- 
ftxrtv  yiimrcu  oiu^oyoi  ptyitrrav  p.oy$md.Tav  to7<;  6y>)to7s'   x.qi7ttov  ol  tovto. 

*  508,  9.  —  Ik.  h<r/.iciv  'in  — —  l<r%v<ruv  Awj.  Wakefield.  Silv.  Crit. 
transponit  A*os,  ere. 

."31.  'l^ix.     Morell.  ex  Schol.  eruit  h  <§/<*,  vide  ad  v.  440. 


1  In  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1169.  Ilralliius  anapaestum  ft-Iiriter  amovit  legend* 
V.  ZtXTtftt  a-yji^.  Aid.  o>  QiXtxt  "<r-/,*;.  In  Pers.55.  Alyvvroyivvis  MESS, 
duo,  teste  Kiddie,  (Critical  Rev.  July,  18030  cf.  Snppl.  31. 

z  Porsoni  conjecturam  Tvtyuvx  6»v^o<j  am;  kvtiscm  <W?  certam  esse 
arbitrator  V.  D.  in  Edinburgh  Rev.  No.  xxix-  in  Censura  Butlerianse  Edi- 
tionis.  Judicent  Eruditi.  At  editor  novissinjus  Aristoph.  Acharuens.  ad 
v.  1082.  vult  Tvfw,  oCttxtiv  o<rrn  x-jt'ictt/i  foot-,. 
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*  606.  "0,t*  ft'  hrnftpUu  wu.h»  Tt'ftk  xtf.  Burgos  ad  Troad.  7-1-0. 
legit  — IttuuuUu-  fAuSiiv  T/  pi  y^r„  et  exempla  profert  similis  con- 
fusionis.  Adde  quod  fit  Rob.  et  Ask.  A.  prabeant ;  sed  ftaluv 
unice  verum  est  propter  responsum  Promethei  A«|«  to^Jj  c-oi  n£» 
e,n  %gl££<?  MA0EIN. 

638.  "ilc-r'a7rox.Xxvc-U(.      '&<;  TUTror.Xavrxi  V.  D.  b  Marg.  ed.  Aid. 

678.  Asgvu;  uk^v  n.  Canter.  Ae^»;  rt  x^'v^v :  cui  favet  indicates 
a  V.  D.  (Monthly  Rev.  Append,  vol.  lii  J    Scholiast,  a'. 

*  691.  AvpctTx  hipxTcc.  Botheus  delet  hltiuTu.  pravam  lectionera 
vocis  liiftMTx,  (vide  ad  Troad.  610.)  fortasse  olim  punctis,  ut  fieri 
solet,  notatam,  quae  postea  evanuerunt. 

692.  +«#».     Le  Graad  fyilCP*? 

749.     ' A7rr.X'X«.yW     X^tfcrn*    "/&(>•        Heath.    az-xXXxyiinv      xesTtrtrev  : 

multo  magis  vivida,  causali  particula  omissa,  profluit  oratio. 

757.   Ifl.  "Uhtfc  m n^s^'ovK .     Dawes,   legit    IIP.  "Hooi" 

otv I  £2.  n&Tsfl'owt . 

800.  <l>£ol>£tov.    Wakefield,  (p^ixtov  collato  710.  sic  quoque  Bothe. 

866-  TvdfMti.     Porson.  yvuuw,  fortasse  ex  MSS.  Cant. 

*  868.  Tef«.  Hunc  versuna  certe  mendosum  et  fortasse  spu- 
rium  esse  arbitratur  Burges  Append,  ad  Troad.  p.  189.  C:  quia 
peccat  in  veterem  Atticam  linguam.  liUy.xi  dicitur,  non  Ti|i>. 
Corrigit  igitur  B.  flxirtMKo*  y  '{feu  y;v«?*  (Aid.  /2ua-t\ux.ov  e|i<)  et 
in  v.  850.  legit  lihi  %ih»mif  Simili  fere  modo  in  v.  930.  pro 
y  eg«,   Rob.  5i|-:<. 

898.  Tolp<o.     Schutz.  [*kya. 

902.  "E^ws  oi$vx,tov  'iiiftM.     Schutz.  delet  \uc  gl. 

957.  Tv^xnoZtT.     Stanl.  *wg«»MJrr  et  MSS.  firmant. 

973.  "Zvfipcguif.     Valckenaer.  <rvu<pc^Si. 

1012.   Ms<t>.      Stanl.  fitto*. 

*  1030.  'aaa«.     Botheus  i&Xuf. 


Index  locorum,  qua  nee  Stanleius  neque  Critici  recentiores  pro 
mendosis  habuerunt  ;  eorum  aliquot  Porsonus  obelo  ?iotavif, 
quibus  asterismus  prafigitur. 

*  17-  Amicus  doctus  Hesychii  gl.  Eva^id^uv  subindicavit ;  quo 
fortasse  respexit  Porsonus.  Idem  monuit  V.  D.  Edinburgh  Re~ 
vieiv,  No.  xxix. 

21.  In  talibus,  quale  illud  est  rev  fto^ph  p^oruv  enclitica  vox 
syllabam  o|vr«»ay  sequi   debuit,  nisi  metrum  obstaret :   lege  igitur 
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uotfl*  rev  p^rZv.  adi  Porson.  Supplement.  Praf.  p.  xxxi.  de  vo- 
culis  cncliticis  sic  positis.  Cum  vero  multi  MSS.  dant  feu*  pro 
^»tw»,  et  Ven.  2.  -row  inserit  ante  <puw,  legere  fortasse  praestat 
It  tun  tow  fo&Tx  ei/Ve  (pavw  rov  [Sporuv.  Istud  (toflw  aut  i'  prava 
varietate  lectionis  oritur  (nam  hae  voces  permutaiitur  in  Iph.T.  292. 
juxta  Marklandi  conjecturam)  aut  c  cerebelld  nescio  cujus  Inter- 
polatoris,  qui  concoquere  non  potuit  Quw  o-tyiti  licet  plane  gemel- 
lum  sit  rS  "*tw»»  (ii^o^xci."  Quod  ad  6i£v  et  figoruiv  cf.  infra  155. 
■nrn  fcU  fiirt  nc,  xXXos.  Nee  faro  phrasis  rov  tewv  depravatur :  quam 
Sophocl.  Philoct.196.  restituit  Porsonus  in  Addend.  Hecub.  1169. 
et  Euripid.  Tread.  784.   Burges,    restituendam  loco  corruptissimo 

Bacch.  323.     Mxivit   yue    ol$    xXyttrrx,    y.olri   (px^uxy.ots   "Axj)    Xafioti;    ki 

elr  mvu  TOrTON  vo<rii%.  Postrema  sunt  ineptissima.  Leg.  ovr* 
tfiiV  TOY  ©EON  voo-ii;.  Cf.  Herodot.  IV.  79.  urn  rov  (vulgo  rov) 
tsovftxinrxi,  jEschyl.  Pers.  164.  ov»  *nv  Siut  nvif  Horn.  'IA.  O.  530. 
oZrot  olviv  hoZ'  Eurip.  Phcen.  1634.  "Av&v  hut  rov  et  I  ph.  A.  411. 

xxrx  $iov  yen!  rivet. 

42.  MSS.  plures  rot,  Rob.  ru-  Butler,  prxfert  Brunckianum  ye. 
At  MSS.  tres  rt :    leg.  rt. 

*  49.  "A7rxvr  Iw^ayjA  plane  mendosum  Scholiastes  exponit  per 
uo.T-xt.,  nrvxarxt,  qua?  mire  conveniunt  cum  gl.  Hesychii  Ui^^urxt' 
rirvicvrxt,  u^t<rrxt.  Lege  igitur  '  A^xv  mTTgarui  6s«7<rt  wAij'v  ys  xoipxvitv. 
Istud  yi    (quod    semper   fere  ttXw  quasi  satelles  comitatur)  later 

in  #.  Aliis  fortasse  placebit  " ATcxvr  Irvyh  w>iki  6mm  xotgxmv :  at 
perperam  omnino ;  licet  propius  quid  accedere  videatur  vestigiis 
vulgatae  lectionis :  etenim  neque  nxh  suum  locum  habet,  et  ni- 
ir^arxt  plane  conflrmat  infra  518.  T/  y«£  nineurxt  Znv}  vxh  dd 
x£<zTtiv.  Illud  ^77^)7X1  Euripid.  Iph.  T.  1263.  restituere  conatur 
Burgcs  in  Append,  ad  Troad.  p.  132.    At  ibi  legi  debet  rx  kx^- 

uvrx   rx   r  vmi$  ocr   'ipiXXi   r-jyjtr     Hesych.    Uxpxvrx ■xxpxvrtxx. 

In  Androm.  775.  Lasc.  veram  scripturam  modo  non  conservat. 
Totus  locus  sic  restituendus  est,  Kguovov  Ti  vtxxv  yJk  xxx<$o%ov  ej^tv 
H  %vv  tyhvut  QciXXitv  ^vvcif/.u  r  x^t'xx-  'Hov  Trxoxvrixx  rovro  /3poro7trtv  'Ev 
Ss  xtfwi  nXifat  h^por  Vulgo  crQaXXuv  dvwftu  n  cixxv  Ohv  ftsv  xirixx' 
sed  Lasc.   fth  y«g  xvrixx. 

*  51.  Voluerit  necne  Porsonus  "Eyvuxx  Kxvris'  *»^'  «»  imimu 
t%a,  nescio.  Certe  scio  Euripidem  scribere  "£yv«*«  xxvrc;,  Alcest. 
I0S3.  et  scripsisse  (Iph.  A.  1391.)  To%  lixxtor  oW  ?%oifi  x(  h  y  *v 
ivni-xw  'tiros  restitutum  a  Burgesio  in  Prasf.  ad  Troad.  p.  xv.  qui 
tamen  alium  ejusdem  fabulas  locum  impari  successu  tentavit. 
Vulgo  (v.  1209.) 
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nfOat/-    to  y«£  roi  TiKvet  rvvtrdfyiv  x-xXov-, 
'Ayciuiui/ov    cvdtis  Tr^o?  rah*  umtThl  figoru*. 

Particula  «v  nunquam  nisi  quibusdam  in  formulis  omittitur.  Huic 
incommodo  consultum  iret,  si  legerctur  cum  MSto  uno  wvre/jnj : 
veriim  id  usus  loquendi  rejiceret ;  vide  Markland.  Expulsis  nets 
tu6\  nullo  negotio  conigere  possumus  in  versu  secundo,  'Ayd- 
fUfivm'  oi>$l  iis  «*v  uvTu'7roi  /Z^otuv.  In  vers,  priori  sententia  graviter 
laborat ;  quippe  quas  si  peculiaris  essct  dicta,  vix  omitti  potuisset 
ik  <ru ;  si  generalis,  -xxTg}  vel  7rccT£og  ;  lege  igitur 

~y"p.  T(>0<;  -xxto 
HtPov'   to   -KotT^i   Tix.v   thv   (7-utiiv  y.xXon. 

De  variis  lectionibus  adeo  cum  veteri  scriptura  conglutinatis,  adl 
nuperrimum  Phccnissarum  editorem  in  v.  637.  Quod  ad  tkv, 
fc-liciter  id  restituit  Porsonus  JEschyl.  Suppl. 

56.  Veram  lectionem  servavit  Ilesych.  'P««rnig«,  cf.  76. 

86.  Libri  fert^  omnes  pro  tO%,yh  dant  Viyj-K  :  quae  lectio,  ni  failor, 
ovta  est  e  gl.  subscripta  voci  n^of^/ixg :  sic  enim  olim  fuisse  lectum 
videtur.  Hesych.  Tl^cKnfix,  7r^oyoix,  hnpixux.  Soph.  Electr.  996. 
usurpat  Tl^ounSict. 

113.  Ex  Robortelliana  scriptura  Ssr^o??  "xi-xx^rxXiv^vioc,  cum  vul- 
gat'i  mixta  erui  potest  he-pots  rt  Trxre-xtevro?  uu  Iilud  uv  hie  a 
multis  MSS.  omissum  sccpius  excidit:  vide  ad  v.  1030. 

*  140.  MSS.  miro  consensu  addunt  ^  voci  'uridic-St;  lege  igitur 
oi^-^nt'i  /u. ,  'iduri . 

1 17.  Multi  MSS.  inr£xi,  et  mox  tx7$  :  lege  rrir^xi  tcuT. 

1,55.  MSS.  trcs  *y§/<Ms:  rect^ ;  cf.  175.  dele  igitur  c&vtu$  gl. 
mox  lege  'ft?  frfm  6zbs  (av,ti  t;;  a.AAe?  TiXavois  no-n  -rotc-V  hrtyvfe^ 
Vulgatum  jreA«V«$  friget :  est  quoque  solennis  error ;  vide  Burges. 
ad  Troad.  1177.  MSS.  agnoscunt  %-on  alieno  licet  loco. 

174.  Constructio  nulla  est:  lege  evS*  vif  cvxruXxs  Tttjlaf  cf.  29 
et  958. 

*  182.  Ob  metrum  lege  Vd'mt  3\  Pcrmutantur  ol  et  y*%  151. 
Guelph.  et  765.  Colb.  1.  Is  tamen  utrarnque  prcebet  sic  oCal  y«?-. 
Vide  Porson.  Orest.  815.  Eandcm  conjecturam  Burneio  tribuit 
V.  D.  Edinburgh  Review. 

193.  Displicet  yiym  i\utv  ob  proximum  illud  w£;.  Lege,  quod 
alii,  si  bene    memini,  prseceperunt  y^wni-iew :   conf.  989.     Hesych. 

TiyUV^TU,     Ro'/lTO). 

229.   Repone  ev0v$  iw.i  oxlpoa-iv. 

237.  Hunc  locum  fortasse  respexit  Hesych.  K*«u.-xT6uxt,  KxxiZt'.cct, 
xxTXTovavuxi,  x-xTxlytuxi :  sed  vulgatum  defendere  videntur  306  <.r 
5 1 3.     Vide  tamen  ad  v.  9(.)  1-. 
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j  11.  'Epfviftioyuu  satis  intellectu  difficile  est;  aut  explicatione  aut 
emendatione  locus  Jndigct. 

246.  Est  longo  ineptissimum  istud  Kxt  fa  Qt'xoii  fXtirog  bJo^jai  ey»\ 
Tu  lege  K*i  p«  <pt\»i; :  jufcta  notum  illud  Sophocleum  CEd.  T.  1827. 
x«./  irrvyovvT  uroim-mth  De  p&v  et  ft*  permutatis,  adi  Porson.  Phcen. 
1638.  Et  profecto  fa  restitui  debet  versui  sequent!  ex  MS. 
Colb.  1.  legendo  ov  fa  t;  vice  ov  fa  tou     Vulgo  fed  irov  tt.     Solcc- 

CUm  ft* W§oy^»)?. 

288.  Nescio  quid  in  ywfa  latet :  an  ^m^t. 

389.  In  voce  ^or.S  vitium  vidit  Botheus :  lege  vel  oopm  vel 
p  oTxm  :  perperam  Aid.  et  Ven.  1 .  $ck u  pro  V  okw  in  v.  629.  In 
Troad.  897.    Aid.  2'  o'i'kovs,    Harl.    tioftovs :    e    quo   loco  emendari 

potest  PolybillS,  III.  81.  htot  di  oix  rh  7rgos  rug  rcuv  x^gohiirtuv  i^uus 
xxt  h  TovToi?  fxirXifen  ov  fiwov  7roXug  KAI  BIOTS  avxtrrcirovi;  irejreiiixdtrtf. 
Haec  imitando  Historicus  expressit  vel  ex  Euripide  vel  Sophocle : 
illilis  verba  sunt,  Al^u  yu%  oupxr  xveiqci;  \%xigu  7roXu;  Uifa^tn  ©'  o'ikov?  : 
hujus  autem  Antig.  302.  rovro  yx%  ttoXik;  Tlo^hi,  to£'  elv^^x?  i%#.vi<rT4<ri*. 
$ofav :  lege  igitur  in  Polybio  vel  oweavs,  vel  Ufag.  Quod  si  /3/s$ 
scripsisset  auctor,  riOAYBlOS  ven-  dictus  fuisset. 

302.  Aid.  6i6)^<>?  Tv%ct<;  I  fag,  vero  propius :  hsc  enim  sint  vel 
Euripidis  ex  Philoctete  vel  ex  alio  quodam  dramate.  Quod  ad 
Aldinam  lectionem  attinet :  bene  vidit  Butler,  post  hu^itg  excidisse 
uv,  quod  latet  in  %vvxtr%xXZ v :  voci  quoque  fou^krui  male  duae  liters- 
inserr.ntur :  lege  igitur,  'EXfoh  i?  eetxv  xxv  iwx^xXX^ig,  kkkov  A^*ov 
Hixpx. 

331.    Plane  singulare  illud   est,  quod  Schol.  A',  prabet  in  I  fa 

•7?cir)<ro>S  xxt  o-vvxXyria-ug   ity    tig   7ru<r%co  KXKoig  :    ex  his  erili  potest : 
E<p   otg  yc-   Trxo-fcu  xxi  \\jvYi\yr,Y.w$   luor 

Km},  etiamsi. 

340.  MSS.  y-ovTi  f6«;  leg.  y  ov  n  fui;  eleganter  ov  ^  cum  futuro 
jungitur. 

342.  Distingue  wtptXwv,  'Efa  vrurfnif :  dq>ix{iv  Dativum  non  regit. 

346.  VulgO  ug  ttXiIo-toiti.  At  Schol.  A'.  sj,  xxi  xXXov?  Ittitvvjiv  t?j 
afaxg  fixdfing'  legebatur  fortasse  <LVt'  cixxovg  yi  Ttjuovxg  tvkuv. 

357.  Vulgo  iKTri^a-iay  fit'xt.  Anne  Typhceus  se  regnum  Jovis 
comminuere  arbitrabatUr  truci  solum  vultu  ?  non  opinor :  potuit 
quidem  terrorem  afferre  vel  ipso  Jovi :  lege  igitur  Ix^x^xt  texm : 
illud  (ixuv  agnoscit  Margo  cd.  Aid.  olim  penes  Morellum.  JEs- 
chyli  verba  sunt  adumbrata  ad  imaginem  Homericam,  'lx.  Z.  227. 

Hyio^o'i    2'  iK7rXy,yiV    \-xn  I'^ov  axdt'.xrov  7Tv%    Aeuov  vmg  KitpxXvig  ft.tyx6vf.iov 

TinXi/moi  AxiiftMov.  Hinc  patet  locutionis  venustas  in  sequentibus 
O:  xirrh  i|«rA»i|e''  idem  sonat  A<oj    rvgefmdx  ac    Zr.vog   Xkux   in    Me- 
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leagri  Epigrammate  apud  Valcken.  ad  Ammon.  p.  143.  ubi  plura 
hujus  generis  :  of.  897.  Tlx^tvixv  'lev?,  i.  e.  Tlx^ivov  \<i. 

*  384.  Ex  variis  lectionibus  erui  potest  "Ex  pi  tmh  y ,  u  htZ, 
mrft :  cf.  343  et  977. 

388.  Nullo  modo  defendi  potest  2E  0PHNO2  OTMOS-  lege 
Mi,  y*z   S',  A0PH2ON,    NOTS  SOS   it?  l^^xv  /8«X?*'   cf.  334  et  392, 

427.  Dele  xipxt?  ex  v.  148.  natum.  Butleri  conjecturarr: 
u^uxvTohroi?  prseoccupavit  Stanl. 

445.  Autlege  cum  MS.  Colb.  1.  'Axx'ef?  &W  tuvoixv  l^vr/duno;- 
aut  ex  conjectura  'aaa'  uv  &W  olyvoixv.     Hesych.  "Ayvoix,  apx&ix. 

460.  VulgO  ygxftpdruv  n  o-vviiFUs  Mvyuyiv  6  ajrww  ptVFoy.qTOf?  eV 
ytt.ru.  Hemsterhusius  ygetptfutrai  -re  fvvSsfiv  Mvv[4.yi<;  ;  mox  zgyccvw  ex 
Stoba»o :  parum  tamen  illud  tt.7ra.vTuv  placet :  neque  ad  rem  sunt 
loca  Stanleio  citata  de  Mmpoa-vm  (non  Mv^^)  Musarum  matre ; 
deinde  l^yanv  obelo  notavit  Porsonus.  Quid  plura  ?  Livii  verba 
apposite  Brunckio  laudata  ad  emendationem  commonstrare  viam 
possunt,  "liters  —  unica  custodia  fidelis  memoriae  rerum  gesta- 
rum:"  an  legendum  Mn'pc,  7rdxxi  voa-ohr  h  trig',  '^xxtov.  Hesych. 
"EfiKxrc?,  Q^xyiAa*;.  Igitur  'igx-XToi  vofoZvt  ,  Ut  rut  votrovvrt  ru^'ivy, 
Phcen.  1113   et  1187.    tovto    (scil.   TEr^o;)    ttxvfxvtzs   votrovv. 

486.  Wakefield,  uvrog  (non  xvrov,  ut  scriptum  est  in  Butlen 
notis)  pro  x\nat%\  si  quid  mutandum  (cf.  459.)  f.  iZ  ■*>*; :  cf. 
Phcen.  1142. 

551.  Nihil  hie  deest :  dele  in  antistrophico  yxpov  (sic  enim 
nullus  dubito  quin  MSS.  dent  pro  yipuv)  gl.  manifestam :  vox  ea- 
dem  ab  Interpolator  nascitur  in  v.  892. 

580.  Friget  istud  il^m  AMAPTOTZAN  :  an  legendum  sgau  MAP- 
rfilAN :  similiter  in  Iph.  A.  77.  oWt^vxc,  \on  restituit  Bulges 
ad  Troad.  222.  Euripid.  Hec.  1128.  habet  ftx^yua-x*  xk*  auo 
licet  sensu ;  at  eodem  quo  hie  Demosthenes  olim  habuit  in  Orat. 
C.  Midiam.  §  10.  ubi  legi  potest  <p8xrxs  rot  Xiyto-fiov  \xi  MAPrilN 
(vulgo  AMAPTfiN)  'fcaunr  MSS.  debentur  <p6x<rxi  et  inxKriv.  Et 
Hesych.  Mx^yUvrig,  pxivlunor  cf.  883. 

583.  Vulgo  oii'/xxri,  Guelph.  luypxn  :  lege  &jy,w*T<. 

*  610,  Vulgo  »,tj  obelo  Porsonus  notrivit ;  ob  raticnes  qua? 
aperuit  ad  Orest.  64.  lege  «*•£§ :  cf.  626  et  642.  * 

G20.  Post  xlh  deesse  aliquid  ex  Scholiis  patet :  leco  versus 
omissi  ad  Promethei  partes  spectantis  inseritur  n^y*?,  x.t.a.  con- 
flatus  ex  v.  112.     Quod  si  nihil  deesse  videatur   lectori    Erudito, 


1  Hanc  lectionem  video  xniiii  praripere  Etyaio!.  M.  T?;.  28,  iii.3icaut-e  V.  D. 
Edinburgh  Resii  w,  No.  xxix. 
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is  lcgat  ob  servandam  tJv  <rrixtou.v6ovpivcj\>  legem  (vide  Dawesii 
notam  ad  v.  757.)  I  ft.  K#/  n^o?  yt  rovron;  nptu*  t»n  ifwt  tt-Actyifc  Ati%ov. 
TITO.  Ti  ,itii  ,t**^ry  a  K^i7<r<re»  t)  fix6tiv.     Illud  «  MSS.  trea  dant. 

G22.    VulgO  «gxJ  gnu   <rx(pnvi'<rxt  ttivoy.      Turn.  ccpwxr   f.   tfgxiPU   ^« 

j-a«  s-xtpwia-ut.  Schutz.  niodo  non  verum  vidit :  quia  plane  soloecum 
esset  ueK.u. 

654.  Colb.  I.  et  Viteh.  /3«i«rr«V{<$  n  xx\  vfi*;  jfxt^oc  delete  jr^ij 
quod  e  vers,  superiori  fluxit,  lege  Auu.uvx,  Ptvo-ida-tts  it  xxi  m^tm* 

681.  Anapaestus  amoveri  potest  ope  Hesychii :  lege  'AQvihss. 
695.  Hie    quoque  Lexicon    illud   prxitanlissimum    opem  fert ; 

lege  Tr^oy^yei;  o-Ttvxfyig. 

710.  MSS.  tres  Aid.  et  Rob.  sic  exhibent : 

«aa"aaistonois  rrnoAAS 

XMftavivm  fxyixio-ui  bciri^xtv  %$ovx. 
Porsonus  obelo  notavit  dxurrlvon; :  potuit  quoque  fu^txia-iv  obelo  no- 
tare  ;  quippe  quod  in  Dawesianam  regularn  peccat :  est  quoque 
vox  fx%tx  apud  Tragicos  maximc  infrequens.  Locum  mire  de- 
pravatum  Butlerus,  quasi  omnia  essent  sana,  sicco  pede  prater- 
gressus  est.     Tu  lege 

»X>!  '  AXttyvais  7todxq 

yL^iffXTavr  xk^xv   yvxurw   ix.7rz(>xiv   y$ovx. 

De  gente  Scythica  'aai^'kws  vide  Eustath.  ad  'ix.  B.  856.  p.  363, 
et  Etymol.  M.  in  V.  Eandem  commemorat  Herodot.  iv.  17  et 
52.  vtbi  libri  nunc  'A^^wa»  aut  'Ate^w» :  sed  vera  lectio  est 
'AX&w,  Anglice,  Sea-girt:  hoc  patet  ex  Arriani  verbis  apud 
Eustath.  'AXi'^mvii  }\  e'e  xv&^UTTot  o'Jru  xxXov'trxt  on  %-xvTu^ohv  OxXdc-<rtj( 
TFigtii^ytiTXi :  et  ne  quis  dubitet  de  'AX^dms  Hesych.  advocabo 
'AXt'faos  'is-Sfios.  Istud  yv  in  suo  loco  omissum  superiori  versui 
adhxret :  ex  Uteris  u£x%txurnyv  erui  eLx^xi  ytmnr  quia  solennis  est 
x.  et  x>  permutatio ;   m  v.  912.  Aid.  %iunt  pro  xxivlv.      Quod  ad 

•xt^xi  y^ifA.7tTbvo-x  cf.  Helen.  533.  quod  ad  y^UmTcvo-x ixiri^xu 

cf.  Herod,  iv.  63.  cui  similia  conduxit  Koehn  ad  Gregor.  p.  198. 

737.  Cant.  2.  et  Margo  MSti  apud  Morell.  vvtfp-^ii  vero 
proxima :  lege  vanftwtya. :  Noster  Eumen.  26.  xxrx-ppx-^xs  ft^n,  ubi 
frustra  est  Wakefield. :  et  Euripid.  Alcest.  552.  vxtfffmrus  Xoycvs- 
Hesych.  'Ayxppdirrtt,  tQiopv  gl.  est  mutila  lege  KwMpp«atiru.  Fons 
locutionis  est  Homer.  5o£.  n.  423.  xxxx  pdmut. 

847.  Schol.  a'.  "Etupgovx,  xit^7!-ote.c^>av.  Sentisne,  lector,  hinc 
veram  lectionem  posse  erui : 

Evrxutx  £»j   <t  ccvSga/Tropcgipov  i/x<p(>ovx   r 
L-xx$»v  xTiigSu  Zdi  rttnrn  xv  tf%i'. 
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Vulgo  ineptissime  legitur  in  postremis  %u%}  xxt  fa'yw  ftlvov:  at 
liter*  6ty  ad  versum  sequentem  pertinent ;  ubi  feliciter  Peyraredus 
GtynpcLrw  (ex  Hesychio  proculdubio  restituit)  vice  y-vmcxruv.  Quod 
ad  Ztvs  Tth™  sic  e  versu  pryecedenti  retractum,  simile  quid  no- 
tavit  Burges  in  Append,  ad  Troad.  p.  195.  Hippolyti  locum 
(1431.)  ibi  citatum  ita  corrige  'Eyw  yx^  xvtk,  oj  faxXto-rx  tyihrxToz 
Kvpvt  fip^oruv  xyxXyS  cv  \%   \uvti  %ipo<;- 

859,  860.     Hi  versus  manifesto  sic  legendi  sunt, 

J\ihX<rytX     O    tV     VVKTttypOVp/)T(>)t     OpciTct 

"Apii  ^xpivrav  AEHETAI    6r,XvxTov»s. 

Vulgata  scriptura  VV.  DD.  multas  molestias  facessit.  Vulgo 
TltX.  2e  AEHETAI  $/)Xvkt6vm  'a^.  cixp.  rv*r.  8%.  at  a  eleganter  in- 
seritur  vide  Musgr.  ad  Soph.  Trach.  903.  Phot.  Lex.  MS.  M%~ 
iTXi,  XiyJwiTxt :  cf.  Here.  F.  582.  xxxx/vixo?  xifypxi.  Marklandus 
ad  Suppl.  340.  contrarium  peccatum  correxit  legendo  6<o-EAE|««nf 
pro  £|EAE|«tt>)v.  Membra  extrema  versuum  transponuntur :  vide 
ad  Troad.  991.  Hinc  corrigendus  est  Eurip.  Electr.  1013. 
As|a>  ol,  xxi  rot  7T<xgoT>jj  enrri  tic, 
rXurcrvii,   yuvxTxx   do£  orxy   Xa/3/it   xxx»' 

(vide  Porson.  in  Corrigend.  Notis  Hec.  301.) 

894.  Collato  supra  v.  510.   lacuna  suppleri  potest   legendo  te- 

Xts-Qopot    poipxi :    cf.  Bacch.  92.    avixx  fiotp^xt  TiXirxv. 

904.  Vulgo  xitopx  Tra^tpos :  forsan  xnipuTot;  '/fte^o;.  Ipse  Noster 
Choeph.  599.  <*7r/§4>T«?  \^. 

933.    Vulgo  rovds  y  uKytta,   f.  rovd  ir  uXy.    cf.  986. 

*  943.  Transpositis  -xtxpuc,  et  6ioiq  (vide  ad  v.  847.)  uterque 
versus  emendatur  facillime,  lege  rh  foo7<;  v7ri^7rixp}v  Tlv  \\x^aptoW 
&X*£it»s  hpvpEgois.  Huic  emendationi  favent  vv.  37.  120.  Nescio 
quid  amarum  habet  illud  ayju^tTuq :  cf.  547.  ubi  Stanl.  citat  Epi- 

gramm.  ~H  piplnrm  xyjipttnot  ait  y/ve?,    it'yi  U^aiunhv,  x.  t.  >.. 

958.  Parum  Grace  dicitur  pi)  <Soxu-  lege  m  iauM  rot,  cf.  435. 

984.  Lege  opuMvr  :  What,  shall  I  give  thanks  to  him,  xvho  owes 
them  to  me  ? 

991.  Ne  quid  peccatum  sit  in  Dawesii  regulam,  lege  ^ft,vrsr$a. 
Vide  Hesych.  ubi  notandum  est  MS.  dare  y^Trns-Bxt :  similiter 
variant  libri  ad  v.  712.     Vulgatum  purrttr&a  fluxit  e  v.  1042. 

994.   Vulgo  <yvdfi4>w   Colb.  1.  ym^if  leg.  xxu^u. 

1002.  Sunt  fortasse  quibus  ymftrp  arrideat.  At  ii  judicio  suo 
fruantur.     Tu  lege  pdftw :  vide  Wesseling.  ad  Herodot.  I.  $  31. 

1006.  Scholiast,  var.  lect.  commemorat  xxx'  Iph  ft»m»:  quqe 
licet  metro  noceat,  est  tamen  vcro  proxima  :  lege  Aiyut  toucot  rroWx 

woAA   ipCii  fixr-i)*. 
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1030.  VulgO  'O  xefiTTOS  «AA*  xxi  >.Uv  ii^ftii/os.  Tu  lege  %XXm, 
v«vv«  T  «»  UMptfaf*  Cf.  Longin.  SecU  VIl.  AAA£2£  ei/£<V*o<Tt 
XATNA,  in  quo  tamen  loco  bene  Toupius  reddit  non  ?iisi  tumida: 
sod  aAAfc'5  quoque  son.it  ftx-vtuu^  cf.  Platon.  Phxdon.  p.  381.  A. 
Lanivar.  Hxxms  av  a  'Myo%  auras  jimpUm  iU.  ./lischyli  locum  cor- 
rumpit  non  intellecta  ilia  rara  participii  substanttvi  cum  alio  par- 
ticipio  conjunctio ;  cujus  exempla  tria  est  videre  apud  Porsonum,. 
Hec.  362.  -^xvvx  adverbialiter  sumendum  :  o&fcm  est  Bother. 

1045.  Leg.  y$'ovx  §'  »v  wvifMn  mox  Evyj£»«*'  m»  deinde  tovu'ov  «V 
i'rus  cf.  1077.  Jupiter  non  habuit  quibus  undyKm  2*w»s  Prome- 
theum  dejiceret:  cf.  513  et  seq. 

1079,  usque  ad  tymyfc  Choro  tribuendi ;  cut  melius  convenjt 
loqui  de  metu  suo,  a  Promethei  persona  alieno. 

1090  et  seq.     Prometheo  assignandi. 

So  much  for  the  Prometheus :  in  a  future  number  our  atten- 
tion will  be  called  to  the  Supplices,  the  next  in  the  order  of 
publication  in  Mr.  B's  volume :  when  we  purpose  to  do  that 
justice  to  Mr.  Butler,  which  the  length  of  this  article  prevents 
us  from  doing  at  present,  forbidden  as  we  are  by  want  of  room 
to  give  a  specimen  of  Mr,  B's  performance. 
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Of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language  and  Writing:  by 
R.  Scott,  M.  A.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy ',  Kings 
College,  Aberdeen. 


NO.    I 


Among  the  various  definitions,  which  have  been  proposed  with 
a  view  to  distinguish  man  from  the  inferior  orders  of  living 
creatures,  that  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  celebrated  of  epic 
poets,    appears  the  most  completely  to   answer  the    purpose. 
Man  is   called  by  Homer  p/ge^,  or  aiiiculate  speaking;  and 
certainly  there  is  no  other  characteristic  at  once  more  noble  and 
more  peculiarly  his  own.    Though  man  is  the  most  rational  of 
animals,  and  is  therefore  eminently  raised  above  the  brutes  by 
his  reasoning  poxzerst  he  is  by  no  means  the  only  animal  at  all 
capable  of  reasoning ;  for  the  elephant,  the  monkey,  the  horse, 
the  dog,  and  many  more  of  the  brute  creation  can  reason  to  a 
considerable  extent.     But  the  gift  of  articulate  speech  is  entirely 
denied  to  the  most  sagacious  of  the  creatures,  even  to  the  Oran 
Outang  himself;  and  if  we  find  a  few  of  the  tribe  of  birds 
capable  of  imitating  certain  words,  as  pronounced  by  the  human 
organs,  their  attempts  in  this  way  are  so  limited  and  imperfect, 
as  by  no  means  to  entitle  them  to  be  classed  with  articulate- 
speaking  man,  especially  when  we  find  that  they  do  not  utter 
such  sounds  without  much  painful  and  laborious  teaching  ;  and, 
while  they  utter  them,  are  almost  entirely  incapable  of  under- 
standing their  meaning.     «  Man,  of  all  animals,"  says  Aristotle, 
(as  translated  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  treatise  concerning  happiness) 
«  is  alone  possessed  of  speech.     Bare  sound  indeed  may  be  the 
sign  of  what  is  pleasurable  or  painful,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
common  even  to  other  animals  also.     For  so  far  we  perceive 
even  their  nature  can  go,  that  they  have  a  sense  of  tliosefevlings, 
and  signfy  them  to  each  other.     But  speech  is  made  to  indicate 
what  is  expedient,  and  what  hurtful;  and  in  consequence  of  this, 
what  is  just,  and  unjust.    It  is  therefore  given  to  men  ;  because 
this,  with  respect  to  other  animals,  is  to  men  alone  peculiar,  that 
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of  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  they  only  possess  a  sense  of 
feeling." 

If  then  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech  be  a  peculiar  charac- 
terise of  man,  it  is  entitled  on  this  account,  as  well  as  on  that 
of  the  extensive  influence,  which  it  possesses  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  intellectual  powers,  and  on  the  progress  of 
science,  and  of  civilization,  to  the  most  careful  examination, 
which  we  can  bestow  upon  it.  It  is  not  only  a  subject  of  great 
curiosity  to  inquire  how  men  were  first  prompted  to  communicate 
their  thoughts  by  articulate  sounds,  and  what  was  the  gradual 
progression  of  language  from  its  first  rude  beginnings  to  its 
present  refined  state  ;  but  such  an  inquiry,  if  successfully  con- 
ducted, must  materially  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  by  the  various  faculties  of  which 
the  invention  and  structure  of  language  are  regulated,  and  its 
numerous  admirable  contrivances  suggested.  It  will  likewise 
point  out  the  defects,  which  undoubtedly  exist  in  every  language 
of  human  invention ;  and  the  remedies,  by  which  these  defects 
may  be  obviated.  It  will  shew  in  what  one  language  has  a 
claim  to  superiority  over  another  upon  just  and  philosophical 
principles ;  in  what  the  essential  materials  of  a  language  con- 
sist j  how  these  come  to  be  modified,  so  as  in  a  great  measure 
to  lose  the  traces  of  their  original ;  what  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensible  in  every  language,  what  merely  useful,  and  what 
altogether  superfluous,  or  even  noxious. 

An  inquiry  of  this  nature  cannot  therefore  but  be  thought 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  Journal,  which  has  philological 
criticism  for  its  primary  object ;  and  it  is  accordingly  proposed 
to  discuss  the  subject  with  care  in  a  series  of  papers,  of  which 
the  present  is  the  first  in  order.  It  cannot  indeed  be  pretended, 
that  the  inquiry  is  new,  or  that  much  valuable  information  has 
not  been  already  communicated  respecting  it  in  the  writings  of 
many  philosophers  and  grammarians,  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
date.  But  to  collect  and  digest  the  scattered  information  on 
this  subject,  which  is  diffused  over  a  multiplicity  of  treatises ; 
to  correct  the  errors  of  older  writers  by  the  more  accurate  in- 
formation of  those  of  modern  times;  to  deduce  general  principles 
from  a  mass  of  indigested  facts ;  and  to  illustrate,  as  far  as  may 
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be,  what  is  yet  obscure  in  this  extensive  region  of  philosophical 
investigation,  will,  it  is  presumed,  afford  neither  a  useless  nor 
uninteresting  employment  to  the  reader  of  this  miscellany  ;  and 
such  are  the  objects,  which  the  author  of  these  papers  proposes 
to  keep  in  view. 

Language  then,  or  at  least  articulate  language,  we  have  stated 
to  be  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  man,  and  strictly  and  philo- 
sophically speaking,  altogether  denied  to  the  brutes.  Does  this 
arise  from  an  original  difference  in  the  human,  and  in  the  bestial, 
organs  of  utterance,  or  from  a  radical  diversity  in  their  respective 
intellectual  powers  i  In  other  words,  is  it  occasioned  by  a  bodily, 
or  a  mental  diversity  ?  Anatomists  seem  disposed  to  maintain, 
that  there  is  an  essential  imperfection  in  the  organs  of  utter- 
ance of  all  the  brutes,  as  far  as  articulate  sounds  are  con- 
cerned, for  which  they  are  not  at  all  qualified,  though  extremely 
well  calculated  for  giving  out  long  or  continued  sounds.  It  is 
found,  however,  by  experience,  that  certain  birds  may  be  brought 
by  much  teaching,  to  utter  various  words  with  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness ;  it  is  not  therefore  strictly  true,  that  the  animal  tribes 
are  completely  destitute  of  the  organs  of  articulation ;  and  the 
cause  why  they  never  attain  the  proper  use  of  articulate  speech 
is  to  be  sought  in  an  intellectual  rather  than  in  a  corporeal 
deficiency. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  words  of  all  languages  is  made  up  of 
terms,  which  are  applicable  to  a  variety  of  objects,  or  which  may 
be  called  general  terms  ;  such,  in  fact,  are  all  verbs,  participles, 
prepositions,  interjections,  conjunctions,  pronouns,  and  all  nouns 
also,  except  those,  which  are  called  proper  names.  It  is  these 
last  only,  the  proper  names,  such  as  Rome,  Paris,  Thames^ 
Sntmdon,  Julius  Cccsar,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  like,  that 
belong  entirely  to  an  individual  object,  of  which  they  are  the 
appellatives,  while  all  the  other  parts  of  speech  may  each  be 
applied  to  a  variety  of  objects,  forming  classes  of  greater  or  less 
extent.  To  invent,  therefore,  or  to  understand ^the  meaning  of 
these  general  terms,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  the  power  of  gene- 
ralizing, or  of  reducing  objects,  which  resemble  each  other  in  a 
variety  of  particulars  to  certain  classes  of  genera,  distinguished 
by  some  common  name ;  and  of  this  power  the  lower  animals 
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seem  to  be  entirely  destitute.  We  find  in  them  no  traces  of  that 
mental  faculty,  which  philosophers  have  called  Abstraction,  by 
which  man  is  enabled  to  analyse  or  decompound  the  different 
objects  of  thought ;  to  6tate  qualities  and  circumstances  apart 
from  the  actual  assemblages  of  nature  ;  to  remark  the  qualities, 
which  any  object  may  have  in  common  with  other  objects,  and 
those,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  as  an  individual :  thus  to 
classify  objects  together,  or  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other 
according  to  their  observed  resemblances  or  differences ;  in  fact, 
every  object,  which  we  contemplate  in  nature,  is  an  individual 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  some  characteristic  properties  of 
its  own.  There  are  in  nature  neither  classes,  genera,  not  spe- 
cies ;  these  are  all  the  creatures  of  the  human  intellect,  invented 
by  man  for  his  own  convenience  by  means  of  the  mental  power 
of  abstraction  or  generalization,  by  which  he  is  prompted  to 
apply  to  any  new  object  a  name,  by  which  he  has  been  ae- 
Customed  to  distinguish  other  objects,  that  nearly  resemble 
it.  The  brutes,  being  entirely  destitute  of  the  generalizing 
faculty,  are  incapable  of  proceeding  this  length.  They  certainly 
may  be  made  to  attach  a  meaning  to  certain  articulate  sounds,  as 
is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  obedience  of  dogs  and  horses  to  the 
articulate  commands  of  their  masters.  But  every  word  must 
be  to  them  a  proper  name,  indicative  of  a  specific  action,  and  of 
that  alone  ;  and  that  such  is  the  case,  a  very  slight  examination  of 
facts  will  sufficiently  evince.  A  dog,  or  a  horse  will,  at  the 
command  of  his  master,  do  some  precise  thing,  which  he  has 
been  previously  taught  to  perform  ;  and  will  repeat  his  task  as 
often  as  the  command  is  repeated,  but  this  is  the  farthest  that 
his  understanding  of  words  can  carry  him,  and  he  might  be 
taught  to  do  the  same  thing  by  means  of  a  visible  sign,  as  well  as 
in  consequence  of  an  articulate  sound.  To  attach  a  meaning  to 
a  general  term  is  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  bestial  intellect, 
" Bogue  and  knave"  says  Dr.  Beattie,  "are  in  every  parrot's 
mouth;  but  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  incomprehensible,  except 
by  beings  endued  with  reason  and  a  moral  faculty." 

As  language  must  at  first  have  been  the  invention  of  rude  and 
unenlightened  men,  very  little  raised  above  the  state  of  barbarism, 
it  may  appear  to  some  of  my  readers  very  difficult  to  comprehen4 
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how  such  men  should  have  been  capable  of  exercising  that 
degree  of  abstraction,  which  the  formation  of  its  mere  elements 
implies.  To  abstract  is  generally  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  philosopher,  and  to  be  altogether  denied  to  the 
illiterate  vulgar,  who  must,  however,  be  admitted  to  rank  as 
high  in  intellectual  acuteness,  as  that  primitive  race,  to  which  we 
are  obliged  to  ascribe  the  first  formation  of  language.  This 
difficulty  however  will  not  be  thought  formidable,  when  we 
attend  to  the  manner,  in  which  the  uninformed  part  of  mankind 
exercise  their  intellectual  powers,  which  is  by  a  certain  natural 
instinct  without  premeditation,  and  with  very  little  effort.  Ift 
fact,  a  mere  child  is  fully  capable  of  all  that  degree  of  abstrac- 
tion, which  the  formation  of  general  terms  requires,  and  every 
day  exercises  it  without  being  in  the  least  conscious  of  the 
matter.  This  has  been  well  illustrated  by  the  Abbe  de 
Condillac,  in  the  following  passage  of  his  treatise  on  Logic. 
««  Un  enfant  nommera  arbre  d'apres  nous  le  premier  arbre  que 
nous  lui  montrerons ;  et  ce  nom  sera  pour  lui  le  nom  d'urt  in- 
dividu.  Cependant  si  on  lui  montrc  un  autre  arbre,  il  n'ima- 
ginera  pas  d'en  demander  le  nom  :  il  le  nommera  arbre,  et  il 
rendra  ce  nom  commun  a  deux  individus.  II  le  rendra  meme 
commun  a  trois,  a  quatre,  et  enfin  a  toutes  les  plantes,  qui  lui 
paroitront  avoir  quelque  ressemblance  avec  les  premiers  arbrei 
qu'il  a  vus.  Ce  nom  deviendra  meme  si  general,  qu'il  nommera 
arbre  tout  ce  que  nous  nommons  plants.  II  est  naturellement 
porte  a  generaliser,  parcequ'il  lui  est  plus  commode  de  se  servir 
d'un  nom  qu'il  sait,  que  d'en  apprendre  un  nouveau.  II  gene- 
ralise done  sans  avoir  forme  le  dessein  de  generaliser,  et  sans 
meme  remarquer  qu'il  generalise.  II  ne  fera  qu'obeir  a  ses 
besoins.  C'est  p.ourquoi  je  dis  qu'il  fera  ses  distributions  na* 
turellement,  et  a  son  inscu.  En  efFet,  si  on  le  mene  dans  un 
jardin,  et  qu'on  lui  fasse  cueilir  et  manger  differentes  sortes  de 
fruits,  nous  verrons  qu'il  apprendra  bientot  les  n6ms  de  cerisier, 
pecher,  poirier,  pommier,  et  qu'il  distinguera  differentes  especes 
d'arbres." — La  Logique,  prem.  partie,  c.  4. 

In  a  similar  spirit  of  illustration,  it  is  remarked  by  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  language, 
that  the  very  first  vocabulary  of  a  savage  would  contain  a  de* 
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nomination  for  the  particular  cave,  that  sheltered  him,  the  par- 
ticular tree,  that  gave  him  food,  and  the  particular  fountain,  that 
allaved  his  thirst.  When  afterwards  he  met  with  another  cave, 
another  fountain,  and  another  tree,  he  would  naturally  bestow  on 
these  objects  the  same  names,  which  he  had  conferred  on  their 
likenesses.  And  by  this  simple  process  we  explain  the  for- 
mation of  genera  and  species,  whose  origin  appears  so  mysterious 
to  the  ingenious  Rousseau. 

This  view  of  the  natural  progress  of  the  human  mind,  in  form- 
ing classifications  of  external  objects,  receives  some  illustration 
from  a  singular  fact  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook,  in  his  account 
of  a  small  island  called  Watero,  which  he  visited  in  sailing  from 
New  Zealand  to  the  Friendly  Isles.  «  The  inhabitants,"  says 
he,  "  were  afraid  to  come  near  our  cows  and  horses,  nor  did  they 
form  the  least  conception  of  their  nature.  But  the  sheep  and 
goats  did  not  surpass  the  limits  of  their  ideas ;  for  they  gave  us 
to  understand  that  they  knew  them  to  be  birds.  It  will  appeal-," 
he  adds,  "  rather  incredible,  that  human  ignorance  could  ever 
make  so  strange  a  mistake,  there  not  being  the  most  distant 
similitude  between  a  sheep  or  goat,  or  any  winged  animal.  But 
these  people  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  the  existence  of  any  other 
land-animals  besides  hogs,  dogs,  and  birds.  Our  sheep  and  goats 
they  could  see  were  very  different  creatures  from  the  two  first, 
and  therefore  they  inferred  that  they  must  belong  to  the  latter 
class,  in  which  they  knew  that  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of 
species."  We  may  add  to  the  judicious  remark  of  Captain  Cook, 
that  the  mistake  of  these  islanders  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
want  of  a  generic  word,  such  as  quadruped,  comprehending  the 
two  classes  of  beasts,  with  which  they*  were  acquainted,  which 
men  in  their  situation  would  be  no  more  led  to  form,  than  a 
person,  who  had  only  seen  one  individual  of  each  species,  would 
think  of  an  appellative  to  express  both,  instead  of  applying  a 
proper  name  to  each.  In  consequence  of  the  variety  of  birds, 
it  appears  that  they  had  a  generic  name,  comprehending  all  of 
them,  to  which  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  refer  any  new 
animal  they  met  with. 

These  remarks,  concerning  the  origin  of  general  terms,  into 
which  I  have  been  led,  by  a  desire  of  illustrating  that  intellectual 
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distinction  betwixt  man  and  the  lower  animals,  by  which  he  is 
prompted  to  contrive,  and  is  capable  of  comprehending  ar- 
ticulate speech,  while  this  is  utterly  denied  to  the  brutes,  may 
perhaps  be  a  little  out  of  place,  as  they  in  some  measure  an- 
ticipate the  developement  of  the  successive  steps,  by  which  we 
may  presume  the  various  parts  of  speech  to  have  come  into  use. 
I  shall,  therefore,  without  any  further  preface,  proceed  to  this 
investigation,  which,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  shall  arrange 
under  separate  sections. 


1 .   Of  Original  Signs, 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  society,  and  even  when  civilization  is 
advanced,  men  communicate  their  thoughts  to  one  another  by 
natural  signs,  which  differ  from  articulate  language  in  this 
respect,  that  they  are  not  merely  arbitrary,  as  words  in  general 
are,  but  bear  a  natural  relation  to  the  things,  of  which  they  are 
expressive,  being  nearly  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  among  all 
nations,  and  being  immediately  understood  by  those,  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  without  any  previous  compact  or  expla- 
nation. Smiling,  weeping,  laughing,  frowning,  the  inarticulate 
cries  of  admiration,  fear,  or  astonishment,  together  with  the 
bodily  gesticulation  and  changes  of  countenance,  which  usually 
accompany  them,  are  all  signs  or  indications  of  thought  and 
feeling  of  this  nature,  which  are  intelligible  at  once  to  every 
beholder,  and  explain  themselves  even  to  an  infant,  without  any 
previous  interpretation. 

Natural  signs,  in  as  far  as  they  are  indications  of  certain  pas- 
sions or  feelings,  prevail  to  a  great  extent  among  the  animal 
tribes  as  well  as  with  man.  The  summons  of  the  hen  is  under- 
stood by  her  chickens.  The  purring  of  the  cat  is  plainly  indi- 
cative of  satisfaction  ;  and  the  cries,  which  she  utters  when  in 
search  of  her  mate,  are  of  the  most  peculiar  and  marked  cha- 
racter. How  unlike  are  the  cries  of  the  same  dog,  when  he 
barks  at  the  stranger,  snarls  at  his  enemy,  whines  with  hunger  or 
cold,  howls  with  sorrow,  when  he  loses  his  master,  or  whimpers 
with  joy  when  he  finds  him  again!— varied  expressions  of  feel- 
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ing  in  this  most  affectionate  of  animals,  which  Lucretius  has 
eloquently  described  in  the  following  lines  ; 

"  Irritata  canum  cum  primum  magna  Molossum 

"  Mollia  ricta  frcmunt,  duros  nudantia  denteis, 

11  Lortgfe  alio  sonitu  rabie  distracta  minantur  ; 

"  Et  cum  jam  latrant,  et  vocibus  omnia  complent. 

"  At  catulos  blandr  ciim  lingua  lambere  tentant, 

"  Aut  ubi  eos  jactant  pedibus,  morsuque  petentes, 

"  Suspcnsis  tencros  imitantur  dentibus  haustus. 

«'  Longr  alio  pacto  gannitu  vocis  adulant ; 

"  Et  cum  deserti  baubantur  in  adibus,  aut  cum 

«  Plorantes  fugiunt  summisso  corporc  plagas. — Lib.  V.  I0G2. 

Among  men  natural  signs  are  of  a  still  greater  extent  and 
diversity,  and  may  be  so  greatly  varied,  as  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  articulate  sound,  and  to  carry  on  a  kind  of  conver- 
sation between  persons,  who  are  ignorant  of  each  other's  language. 
The  dumb  show  a  wonderful  fertility  of  invention  in  this  way ; 
and  are  able  to  make  themselves  readily  understood  by  gesticu- 
lations, which  necessity  prompts  them  to  invent,  and  ingenuity 
teaches  them  to  render  completely  expressive  of  what  they  mean 
to  communicate.     Many  of  the  signs,  which  are  familiarly  in  use 
among  these  persons,  and  which  appear  on  a  cursory  view  to  be 
absolutely  arbitrary,    are  found  upon  examination  to   be  true 
natural  signs,  completely  explanatory  of  what  they  are  employed 
to  indicate.     Thus  almost  every  dumb  person  is  accustomed  to 
express  affirmation  by  holding  up  the  thumb;  and  denial  by 
folding  up  the  little  finger.   At  first  sight  there  may  appear  little, 
if  an v, connection  between  these  signs,  and  the  things,  which  they 
denote  •,  but  if  we  attend  to  the  natural  motion  of  the  hand  and 
arm,  when  we  express  approbation  or  assent,  we  shall  find  it  well 
characterised  by  holding  up  the  thumb,  for  it  consists  in  gently 
throwing  open  the  arm,  with  the  hand  somewhat  expanded,  and 
the  thumb  uppermost ;  and,  if  we  attend  in  like  manner  to  the 
natural  indication  of  denial,  and  the  gesticulation,  which  ac- 
companies it,  we  shall  find  that  then  the  hand  and  arm  are 
thrown  forward  from  the  breast  with  the  little  finger  uppermost  : 
a  motion  very  expressive  of  rejection,  and  fitly  characterised  b,y 
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holding  up  the  little  finger.  I  think  the  Abbe  Sicard  remarks 
in  his  «  Cours  d'Instruction  d'un  Sourd-Muet,"  that  out  of  the 
numerous  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  whom  he  at  different  times  had 
under  his  care,  he  never  found  one,  that  did  not  express  yes  by  the 
thumb,  and  no  by  the  little  finger,  without  any  previous  com- 
munication with  his  dumb  companion. 

To  what  a  wonderful  extent  and  variety  the  expression  of 
thought  by  natural  signs  may  be  carried,  is  evinced  by  panto- 
mimic representations,  in  which  a  complicated  fable  is  distinctly 
told  to  die  spectators,  and  all  the  varied  passions  of  love,  fear,  and 
anxiety,  accurately  delineated,  without  the  utterance  of  a  single 
word.  If  we  may  believe  ancient  writers,  the  act  of  mimicry, 
or  pantomime,  was  practised  in  much  greater  perfection  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  than  it  is  with  us.  It  was 
a  common  exercise  of  skill,  we  are  told,  between  Cicero,  the  most 
celebrated  of  Roman  orators,  and  Roscius,  the  most  celebrated 
of  Roman  dramatic  performers,  to  try  which  of  them  could 
more  faithfully  express  the  prevailing  passions  and  feelings  of 
the  human  breast ;  the  one  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence,  the 
other  by  an  accurate  exhibition  of  the  varied  looks  and  gestures, 
which  varying  emotion  requires.  How  wonderfully  diversified, 
how  quickly  changed,  and  how  nicely  discriminated,  must  that 
gesticulation  have  been,  which  could  successively  cope  with  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero  in  the  faithful  delineation  of  passion  ! 

It  is  the  perfection  of  oratory,  and  of  dramatic  performance, 
to  employ  that  gesticulation,  look,  and  tone  of  voice,  which  are 
naturally  appropriate  to  the  feeling  intended  to  be  expressed, 
without  exaggeration  on  the  one  hand,  or  want  of  sufficient 
force  on  the  other.     This  is  what  orators  call  elocution,  and 
what   Demosthenes  pronounced  to  be  the  first,    second,  and 
third  indispcnsible  requisites  of  a  public  speaker.     Of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  this  attainment,  every  one,  who  has  endea- 
vdured  to  acquire  it,  will  sufficiently  judge.     When  a  man  is 
actually  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion,  he  is  eloquent 
without  being  aware  of  it,  and  uses  those  tones  and  gestures, 
which  are  naturally  appropriate  to  his  feelings.     To  be  truly 
eloquent  therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  feel  in  some 
degree  what  we  wish  to  express,  for  the  studied  copy  must  ever 
be  destitute  of  the  animation  of  the  original.    But,  on  the  other 
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hand,  if  an  orator,  in  reciting  a  melancholy  strain,  were  actualiy 
to  burst  into  tears,  he  would  lose  all  self-command,  and  be 
utterly  unable  to  proceed  in  his  purpose.  The  feelings  of  an 
orator  or  actor  must  never  divest  him  of  his  presence  of 
mind,  or  disqualify  him  for  the  exertion,  without  which  his 
task  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished.  "  I  remember,"  says 
Dr.  Beattie,  "  that  on  asking  Garrick,  how  it  was  possible 
for  one,  who  felt  as  he  did,  to  act  with  so  much  nature  and 
grace,  and  with  such  perfect  self-command ;  he  told  me,  that 
I  had  touched  upon  the  most  essential,  and  what  he  had  always 
found  the  most  difficult,  point  of  theatrical  imitation." 

Different  nations  greatly  differ  from  each  other  in  the  de- 
gree of  gesticulation  and  modulation  of  voice,  which  they 
employ  in  their  ordinary  discourse.  The  French,  from  an  in- 
born vivacity,  accompany  their  speech  with  innumerable  ges- 
tures, which  we,  from  our  more  temperate  mode  of  expres- 
sing ourselves,  are  apt  to  call  grimace :  and  the  Italians  vary 
the  tone  of  their  voices,  even  in  common  conversation,  to  a 
degree  that  we  should  be  apt  to  call  sing-song.  Among 
savages,  where  language  is  defective  in  clearness  and  energy, 
speaking  is  for  the  most  part  enforced  by  looks,  gestures,  and 
tones,  which  are  strongly  significant.  In  all  this  there  is  a 
variety,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  comparative  state  of  refine- 
ment, the  liveliness  or  gravity  of  national  character,  and  the 
more  or  less  extensive  influence  of  the  principles  of  real  taste  ; 
but  it  seems  reasonable  to  maintain,  that  there  is  a  standard 
of  elocution,  or  of  voice  and  gesticulation,  which  ought  to 
prevail  in  all  ages  and  nations,  when  it  is  proposed  to  give 
a.  just  and  faithful  representation  of  any  emotion  or  sentiment 
of  the  mind,  and  that  a  good  orator  or  actor  in  Paris,  or 
London,  would  express  a  passion  in  the  senate  or  on  the 
stage,  by  tones,  looks,  and  gestures,  perfectly  analogous  to 
those,  by  which  Cicero  and  Roscius  acquired  their  elevated 
fame.  This  standard  is  no  other  than  an  observance  of  the 
genuine  natural  signs  of  strong  emotion,  which  are  not  the 
result  of  art,  but  prompted  by  internal  feeling,  and  are  im- 
mediately comprehended  by  all  who  behold  them,  not  by  pre- 
vious study,  but  in  consequence  of  a  sympathetic,  and  a  kind  of 
contagious,  influence. 
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It  is  a  very  curious  subject  of  inquiry  by  what  secret  un- 
derstanding this  universal  language  of  nature  explains  it- 
self ?  Has  convention  any  thing  to  do  in  the  matter,  or  are 
natural  signs  interpreted  by  direct  instinct  ?  Is  this  an  ulti- 
mate and  inexplicable  law  of  human  nature ;  or  can  any  light 
be  thrown  upon  it  by  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  which 
are  more  familiar,  and  better  understood  ?  The  length,  to 
which  I  have  already  extended  this  communication,  obliges  me 
to  postpone  the  examination  of  these  questions  to  a  subse- 
quent number. 


Hager  on  the  Numis?natical  History  of  the  Chinese,  and  their 
Intercourse  mfh  the  Greeks. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

1  kr  following  outline  of  a  work,  in  itself  cu^- 
rious,  and  in  this  country  but  little  known,  will,  I  hope,  prove 
acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers,  It  is  a  splendid  quarto 
volume,  published  in  Paris,  at  the  Imperial  printing-office,  in 
1805,  and  entitled  "Description  ties  Medailles  Chinoiscs  du 
Cabinet  Imperial  de  France,  precede  d\in  Essai  de  Numirma- 
tique  Chinois?"  by  J.  Hager,  Doctor  of  the  University  cf 
Pavia. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your's,  Sec.  Zee. 
P.  D,  Vi 

SO  slightly  had  the  attention  of  our  European  Medallists 
been  directed  to  the  Numismatical  History  of  the  Chinese,  a 
nation  most  interesting  in  every  point  cf  view,  that  until  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Hager's  magnificent  work,  very  little  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained  en  that  branch  of  antiquities,  and  of 
that  little  some  portion  was  erroneous.      Neither  Spanheim  in 
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Ins  learned  dissertations,  nor  Jobert,  Bimard,  Banduri,  Gub- 
leme  nor  Rasche,  have  treated  of  Chinese  coins.  Lipsius,  it 
is  true,  in  his  new  edition  of  Hirsch's  Biblioth.  Numism.  gives 
a  list  of  authors,  who  had  written  on  this  subject;  but  they  are 
chiefly  travellers,  or  those,  who  have  compiled  accounts  of  tra- 
vels. Even  the  learned  Hyde,  in  his  letter  de  mensuris et ponde- 
ribus  Sinarwm,  has  not  alluded  to  the  Chinese  money.  But 
some  have  published  spurious  for  genuine  coins,  or  attributed 
to  other  countries  the  medals  properly  belonging  to  China:  thus, 
out  of  twenty  nine  given  by  Scherer,  twenty  eight  are  false; 
on  the  contrary,  D'Hancarville  has  described  as  Tartarian,  se- 
veral that  are  in  reality  Chinese,  ancient  and  curious. 

Both  Bayer  and  Du  Halde  have  acknowledged  the  antiquity 
and  variety  of  Chinese  coins,  yet  some  very  recent  medallists 
seem  inclined  to  dispute  their  claim.  The  celebrated  Eckhel, 
in  his  Doctrines  Nion morion  Ve tenon,  assigns  as  the  geogra- 
phical limits  of  Numismatical  science,  the  Greek  and  Roman 
empires,  and  the  countries  immediately  bordering:  "as  for  the 
more  Eastern  nations  of  Asia,"  says  he,  "  they  were  without 
coins,  as  well  as  those,  who  inhabited  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa.'*  Monsieur  de  Pauw,  however,  in  his  Hecherchcs  sta- 
les Egypticns  et  les  Chinois  would  ascribe  to  Chinese  coinage  a 
degree  of  antiquity  unreasonable  and  extravagant;  for  he  as- 
serts that  it  existed  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ.  The  Chi- 
nese themselves,  and  the  Missionaries,  who  translated  their 
writings,  are  equally  profuse  in  allowing  years,  as  they  attri- 
bute the  invention  of  money  to  Hoangti,  or  Yu  and  Tang> 
founders  of  the  earliest  dynasties;  but  they  have  followed  tra- 
ditions evidently  forged. 

These  considerations  induced  Dr.  Hager  to  examine  the  rich 
collection  of  medals,  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  Paris, 
and  in  the  work  before  us  we  have  the  result  of  his  researches, 
which  he  extends  to  the  connexion  that  formerly  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  the  Chinese.  He  undertakes  to  show, 
in  contradiction  to  many  modern  geographers,  that  China  was 
known,  at  least  two  thousand  years  ago,  to  the  Greeks,  who 
visited  that  country  for  commercial  purposes;  he  ascertains,  in 
tracing  their  route,  the  situation,  hitherto  undetermined,  of  the 
Stone-Castle   or  Tower  (A4tm  srJgy**)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy; 
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and  he  discovers  that  the  object  of  their  long  and  perilous  jour- 
ney, was  not  merely  the  silk,  valued  at  its  weight  in  gold,  but 
an  article  still  more  precious,  those  vases  of  enormous  price, 
called  murrhina  by  the  ancients,  and  of  which,  although  much 
has  been  written,  little  has  been  hitherto  satisfactorily  explained ; 
those  vases,  which  Pompey  first  introduced  at  Rome,  in  his 
triumph  over  Mithridates,  out  of  which  Cleopatra  drank,  and 
which  in  the  opinion  of  Ca?sar  Augustus  were  so  valuable,  that 
he  reserved  but  one  for  himself  out  of  all  that  had  been  found 
among  the  spoils  of  Alexandria. 

Besides  the  Chou-King  and  other  classical  works,  Dr. Hager 
has  used  in  this  enquiry  a  Chinese  treatise,  of  which  one  copy 
is  preserved  in  the  Bibliothtque  Imperiale,  and  another  in  Abbe 
Tersan's  collection.  Assisted  by  this  curious  work,  which 
contains  figures  of  medals  resembling  in  form  swords,  tessera, 
and  backs  of  tortoises,  such  as  Du  Halde  has  inserted  into 
his  Description  of  China,  Dr.  H.  found  himself  enabled  to 
decipher  the  inscriptions  pronounced  by  Du  Halde  and  D'Han- 
carville  inexplicable,  and  to  fix  the  age  of  various  coins  never 
before  ascertained.  How  very  imperfect  and  obscure  the 
Chinese  language  must  be,  sufficiently  appears  from  a  series  of 
nine  letters  or  characters,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hager  from  the 
Dictionary  of  an  Emperor  called  Kang-hi,  and  which  by  these 
words  —  «  Ancients  of  the  —to  be  —  traffck  —  that  which  — 
to  have—  to  change  —  that  which  —  to  want  — "  expresses  that 
"  in  former  times  commerce  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  that 
which  one  had,  for  that  which  one  had  not."  Thus  the 
Indians,  according  to  Pausanias,  although  their  country  abounded 
in  gold  and  copper,  did  not  employ  money  in  commercial  inter- 
course, but  exchanged  the  productions  of  their  territory  for 
the  merchandise  of  Greece  ;  and  we  know  that  oxen  and  other 
quadrupeds  were,  in  remote  ages,  the  price  of  valuable  com- 
modities. But  for  various  reasons  our  author  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  dogs  constituted  the  living  money  of  the  ancient 
Chinese,  whilst  in  a  half-savage  state.  To  dogs  probably  suc- 
ceeded shells,  like  the  cowries  of  Bengal,  and  other  Asiatic 
regions  ;  one  character  serves  to  express  shells  and  money, 
riches,  Sec.  and  a  Dictionary  positively  mentions  the  um>  of  shell* 
as  coins-,  it  is  also  said,  that  Hack  stones  $f  a  particular  kind 
No.  I.  i> 
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were  applied  to  the  purposes  of  traffick,  and  the  Jcouci  or 
tortoise  ;  but  although  the  figure  of  this  animal  is  found  on 
Greek  medals,  Dr.  Hager  thinks  that  among  the  Chinese  it 
was  chiefly  used  in  augury  or  divination.  At  what  time  me- 
tallic money  was  first  established  in  China  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain;  according  to  the  most  authentic  sources  of  intelligence 
(the  Chou-King),  at  an  epoch  nearly  corresponding  to  the  year 
1000  before  Christ,  certain  weights  (six  ounces)  of  metal  were 
paid  as  fines  by  criminals.  But  another  record  declares  that 
brass  money  was  introduced  at  a  period  by  a  century  earlier 
than  the  date  above-mentioned  ;  this  was  the  round  piece  of 
coin  with  a  square  hole  in  the  middle,  which  became  general 
throughout  Japan,  Formosa,  Corca,  Cochin  China,  Java, 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  other  places.  Cosmas,  a  traveller  of 
the  sixth  century,  in  his  Christ.  Topograph,  informs  us,  that 
the  commerce  of  China  extended  even  to  Ceylon ;  and  the 
Mahometans,  whose  voyages  Renaudot  has  translated,  found 
coins  of  this  description  with  Chinese  characters,  at  Siraf,  a 
city  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the  ninth  century  of  our  sera. 
But  some  traditions  notice  a  more  ancient  form  of  money, 
which  from  its  resemblance  to  a  sword  was  called  kin-tao-tsien ; 
and  there  are  tributary  nations,  which  still  retain  the  custom  of 
offering  little  knives  to  the  Chinese ;  an  instrument  so  useful 
was  probably,  in  the  earliest  times,  a  favorite  article  of  ex- 
change for  other  things.  Dr.  Hager  has  given  the  figure  of 
this  sword  money  from  specimens  preserved  in  the  French 
Cabinet,  and  from  Du  H aide's  engraving ;  having  deciphered 
the  inscriptions,  he  assigns  them  to  the  first  century  of  Christ, 
and  he  remarks  that  Plutarch  mentions  the  ponderous  iron 
money  of  the  Spartans,  their  »0euW«,  small  spits,  &c.  which 
induced  Sperlingius  to  believe  that  the  passage,  in  which  Plu- 
tarch describes  the  poverty  of  Epaminondas,  who  died  without 
leaving  even  a  little  iron  spit,  faiMo-xo*  o-^cZy)  alluded  to  the 
coin  so  called. 

We  next  find  explanations  of  the  pou  money  or  Tesserae 
of  various  forms.  Du  Halde  and  D'Hancarville  have  given 
representations  of  some,  Mr.  Townley's  collection  in  London 
possesses  two,  and  one  is  preserved  in  Paris.  These  coins, 
Dr,  Hager  thinks,  belong  also  to  the  first  century  of  our  aera. 
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In  the  course  of  his  researches  our  ingenious  author  uses 
many  learned  arguments  to  prove  that  the  Romans  borrowed 
from  the  Chinese  their  numerical  characters  V  and  X,  as  they 
are  found  in  the  Chou-King,  a  work  composed  above  one 
thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  before  the  building  of  Rome.  From  the  Chinese 
also,  he  thinks,  were  derived  the  stat&a  or  balance,  the 
arithmetical  instrument  called  abacus,  the  clepsydra,  litters, 
triumphal  arches,  the  custom  of  adorning  tombs  with  cypress, 
and  other  practices. 

From  the  seventh  chapter  of  this  work  it  appears  that  dates 
were  first  used  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Christ; 
and  these  were  nothing  more  than  the  characters  forming  the 
Emperor's  name.  The  oldest  coin,  however,  described  in 
the  Chinese  treatise,  as  thus  dated,  is  not  more  ancient  than 
the  year  465.  We  learn  that  money  is  called  the  great  source 
ox  fountain,  and  in  the  same  style  of  language  familiar  to 
the  Chinese,  a  box  of  tea  bears  the  pompous  title  of  "  a  'pre- 
cious fountain  containing  pearls"  the  fountain  being  the  box  ; 
the  pearls,  leaves  rolled  up. 

About  the  year  524,  iron  money  was  first  coined,  and  in  the 
examination  of  a  medal  described  by  Father  Castorano,  an  allu- 
sion to  Christianity  is  discovered,  and  a  proof  that  it  existed 
during  the  tenth  century  in  China ;  this  medal  bore  a  legend, 
signifying  :  "  Redeemer  or  Redemption  from  crimes  or  punish- 
ments," and  it  is  said  to  have  exhibited  images  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child. 

We  learn  from  the  ninth  chapter,  that  medals  of  gold 
are  not  used  in  commerce  or  traffick,  but  distributed  by  the 
Emperors  to  governors  of  provinces.  And  in  the  tenth,  we 
find  some  curious  remarks  on  the  religious,  astrological,  and 
superstitious  class  of  Chinese  medals.  Among  these  the  most 
interesting  is  certainly  that,  which  we  find  engraved  in  p.  86. 
containing  figures  of  the  twelve  animals  belonging  to  the 
duodecuple  cycle,  used  by  the  Tibetans,  Moguls,  Siamese  v 
Bukharians,  and,  as  our  author  believes,  by  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonians. On  this  medal  is  found  a  certain  kind  of  ornament, 
which  appears  to  be  the  meander  of  Grecian  or  Etru&can  mo- 
numents. 
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Chinese  ingenuity  has  not  neglected  the  use  of  paper  money  ; 
it  was  introduced,  according  to  some  original  annals,  about 
the  year  of  Christ  1155,  on  a  deficiency  of  metal.  Rubru- 
quis,  Marco  Polo,  and  Haiton,  the  Armenian,  travellers  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  found  paper  money  of  a 
square  form,  and  stamped  with  the  royal  seal  among  the  nation* 
bordering  on  China. 

From  the  prodigious  quantity  of  silk  produced  in  this  country, 
it  has   been  styled  by  Du  Halde  "  le  pays  dc  la  soie,"  and 
pieces  of  silk  appear  to  have  supplied,  on  some  occasions,  the 
place    of  money.       Emperors,    princes,    mandarines,    servants, 
women  of  almost  every  rank,  and  even  soldiers,  are  clothed  in 
silk,  and  the  art  of  manufacturing  it  was  known  among  the 
Chinese  in  ages   of  the    most  remote  antiquity.     Our  author 
is  persuaded  that   as  the  Romans  procured  their  silk  from  a 
country  called  Serica,  more  eastern  than  Persia,  and  bordering 
on  India:  this  Serica  must  be  China.     The  Greeks,  who  gave 
to  Thebes  the  name  of  Diospolis,  and  called  Istakhar,  Persepolis, 
might  easily  denominate  China,  Serica,  for  among    the   inha- 
bitants it  is  styled,  "  the  country"  {kcct  %»&>*)  or  "  the  flower 
of  the  middle"  or  " that  which  is  (best,  we  may  suppose)  be- 
neath the  heavens,"  or  «  the  empire  of  the  Han"  or  "  the  four 
seas,"   even  of  their  cities   the   names  are    liable  to  frequent 
changes,  and  extremely  uncertain,  but  China  has  never  been 
used  by  the  people  cf  that  country  as  its  name.     The  Greeks, 
therefore,  might  reasonably  bestow  on  it  a  title  derived  from 
some  particular  circumstance  ;  perhaps,  says  Dr.  Hager,  p.  106. 
the  term  Serica  is  borrowed  from  the  silkworm.      Pausanias 
informs  us,  p.  519.  that  the  silk  of  the  Seres  was  produced  by  a 
certain  worm,  which  the  Greeks  called  Ser,  although  the  Seres 
themselves  gave  it  a  different  name  •,  this  is  confirmed  both  by 
Hesychius  and  Suidas :  that  the  Seres,  however,  are  the  Chi- 
nese is  so  evident,  that,  according    to  Isaac  Vossius,   a    man 
of  the  most  profound  erudition,  all   who  doubt  this  circum- 
stance ^ould  not  hesitate  to  doubt   whether  the  sun,  which 
now  .shines,  is  the  same  with  that,  which  formerly  gave  light: 
«  Sinenses  hodiernos  antiquorum  Seres  esse  qui  dubitat,  is  quoque 
dub'itet  licet  idemne  nunc  atque  olim  sol  luxerit."    (Observ.  ad 
Pomp.  Mel.  i.  11.) 
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Yet  the  ingenious  Mons.  D'Anville  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  these  sceptics,  but  Dr.  Hager  attributes  his  error,  or 
his  doubts,  to  the  false  representations  given  by  Mercator  to 
the  rivers  of  Serica,  in  his  maps  illustrating  the  geography  of 
Ptolemy,  and  our  author  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  as  indeed  are 
the  learned  De  Guignes  and  others,  that  Serica  is  China. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  title  of  Tsin  (a  sovereign's  name) 
was  given  to  this  empire  until  about  two  hundred  years  before 
the  commencement  of  our  ocra.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
been,  styled  Chin,  Sin,  Tsin,  &c.  by  Indians,  Persians,  Arabs, 
Turks,  and  others,  according  to  their  various  idioms. 

The  first  Greek  author  who  mentions  this  name  is  Era- 
tosthenes, a  native  of  Cyrene,  who  died  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  having  composed  a  description  of  the  world, 
as  then  known,  from  the  reports  of  travellers.  He  speaks  of 
Thina  (qTvxi),  as  a  country  furthest  on  the  Eastern  limits  of 
Asia,  towards  the  sea ;  and  the  capital  of  China,  at  the  time 
when  Eratosthenes  wrote,  was  situated  in  a  latitude  suffici- 
ently corresponding  to  that,  which  he  assigns  for  Thincv,  and 
m  this  word,  allowing  for  the  thick  pronunciation  of  the 
Greeks,  we  easily  discover  Tsin  or  Sin. 

Three  hundred  years  after  Eratosthenes,  we  find  a  Greek 
merchant,  (see  Dr.  Vincent's  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea) 
who  sailed  to  India,  describing  a  great  city  on  the  extremity 
of  Eastern  Asia  ;  from  this  city,  which  he  calls  Thina,  silk 
was  brought  over  land.  This  is  the  same  country,  of  which 
the  later  Greek  geographers  speak  ;  such  as  Marinus  Tyrius, 
Ptolemy,  Marcian  of  Heraclea,  Agathemer,  and  Stephairus 
Byzantius,  who  call  it  Thina*  or  Since,  and  place  it  at  the 
extremity  of  Asia,  as  the  last  known  region  of  the  world.    - 

Dr.  Hager  next  proceeds  to  show  that  Sina  or  Sinev,  Sera 
a-nd  Seres,  were  the  same  as  Serica,  and  the  Q,'vci  or  China  of 
the  present  day ;  and  he  lays  before  us  a  beautiful  map,  ex- 
pressly constructed  for  this  work  by  M.  Barbie  du  Bocage, 
showing  the  route  of  a  Grecian  caravan  from  Hierapolis  in 
Syria  (near  the  modern  Aleppo)  to  Thina  or  Sera,  the  capital 
of  China,  on  the  authority  of  Marinus  Tyrius,  quoted  by 
Ptolemy.  From  this  geographer's  account  it  appears  that  the 
agents  of  a  Macedonian  merchant,  on  their  way  from  Hierapolis 
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to  Sera,  crossed  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  entered  As- 
syria, and  advanced  to  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media  ;  then 
passing  through  the  Pyke  Caspian,  and  the  chief  cities  of  Par- 
thia,  Hyrcania,  and  Morgiana,  on  the  north  of  Persia,  they 
arrived  at  Bactra ;  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  mountainous 
country  of  the  Comedes,  and  reached  a  place  in  Scythia  called 
A;d/v<s  rwy«$j  the  Stone-castle  or  Tower  of  Stone ;  from  this 
spot  to  Sera,  the  capital  of  Serica,  they  were  travelling  du- 
ring the  space  of  seven  months.  Bactra,  says  Dr.  Hager,  and 
the  Comedes  are  sufficiently  known ;  the  Bukharia  of  our  day, 
situated  on  the  north  of  Persia,  and  on  the  borders  o/Tartary; 
but  the  Stone-castle  has  not  been  hitherto  well  ascertained. 
Our  ingenious  author,  however,  advances  very  strong  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  it  must  be  the  Tashkand  of  modern  times, 
and  the  principal  city  of  Eastern  Turkestan  :  this*  indeed  h*- 
demonstrates,  not  only  from  geographical  coincidences,  but 
from  the  obvious  etymology  of  its  Tartar  name.  Tash  sig- 
nifying a  stone,  and  hand,  a  castle,  tower,  or  fortress ;  and  in 
this  etymology  he  is  confirmed  by  parallel  instances  given  by 
Du  Halde  in  his  Description  of  China,  by  the  oriental 
Geography  of  Ebu  Haukal,  and  other  works. 

Many  authors  are  quoted  to  show,  that  the  Oceanus  Serieus 
can  only  mean  the  Chinese  Ocean,  and  that  the  Seres,  who  in- 
habited its  coast,  must  be  the  Chinese.  That  some  have  men- 
tioned Serica,  and  not  TJiina,  Dr.  Hager  accounts  for  by 
stating  the  immense  extent  of  China,  a  square  of  above  four 
hundred  leagues  in  length,  and  in  breadth  equal  to  the  inter- 
mediate space  from  Stockholm  to  Rome.  This  vast  country 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  northern  and  southern,  by  a  great 
river,  and  these  parts  constituted  different  empires,  as  the 
names  of  their  respective  capitals  evince,  Peking  signifying 
the  Northern  court ;  Nanking,  the  Southern  court;  indeed,  from 
the  testimony  of  a  recent  traveller  (Van  Braam),  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  divisions  disagree  in  almost 
every  respect ;  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  ancients 
should  speak  of  the  Thince  and  Seres  as  different  people. 
From  Theophanes  Byzantius,  Cosmas,  and  other  writers, 
Dr.  Hager  shows  that  in  the  sixth  century  China  was  known 
to  European  merchants  as  the  country  of  silk,  and  called  by 
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them  Tsinistan,  literally  the  habitation  of  the  Tsins  or  Chi- 
nese, a  name  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  who  had  brought 
silkworms  to  Constantinople,  whilst  the  emperor  Justin  was  on 
the  throne ;  and  from  Moses  Chorenensis  we  learn  that  the 
king  of  this  Tsinistan  resided  in  a  capital  called  Seria  or  S&& 
These,  and  many  other  authorities,  convince  Dr.  Hager,  that 
the  Scried  is  China,  and  Sera  its  capital,  in  former,  as  in 
modern  times,  the  country  of  silk. 

In  the  eighteentli  chapter  we  have  a  learned  disquisition  on 
the  celebrated  murrhine  vases  of  the  ancients,  respecting  which 
so  little  known  is,  although  above  thirty  ingenious  antiquaries 
have  made  them  the  subject  of  their  researches.  Among  the 
writers,  M.  Mongez  is  of  opinion  that  the  substance  called 
murrhine  was  a  kind  of  opaque  agate ;  M.  Millin  has  de- 
clared himself  not  satisfied  with  this  opinion  :  M.  Velthcim 
and  Prince  Biscari  offer  different  conjectures,  and  Dr.  Vincent 
believes  it  to  have  been  porcelaine ;  whilst  on  referring  to 
Pliny  we  find  that  "  Mwrhina  et  crystallina  ex  eddem  terra 
ejfodimus."    (Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  2.) 

The  murrhine  vases,  we  know,  were  purchased  by  the  an- 
cients at  enormous  prices,  and  were  at  the  same  time  very 
heavy  and  very  brittle.  Dr.  Hager  is  certain  that  they  were 
formed  of  a  Chinese  stone  called  yu,  a  kind  of  pebble  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  the  water  yu,  and  the  land  or 
earth  yu,  one  being  found  in  rivers  or  torrents,  the  other  on 
mountains.  This  stone  bears  a  polish  like  agate,  and  is  of 
different  colors,  in  which  respect,  and  in  being  at  once  pon- 
derous and  brittle,  Dr.  Hager  finds  it  correspond  to  Pliny's 
murrhine.  Now  that  the  Romans  might  have  procured  seme 
cups  and  vases  of  this  substance  from  the  East,  is  evident  from 
the  antiquity  assigned  to  them  by  various  authors,  who  assure 
us,  that  in  the  third  century  before  Christ  the  cups  used  at 
the  tables  of  Chinese  princes  were  of  gold,  silver,  and  yu  stone; 
and  this  stone  became  so  rare  in  the  reigns  of  those  emperors, 
who  were  contemporary  with  Augustus  and  Nero,  that  it  was 
the  most  acceptable  offering  to  a  Chinese  sovereign. 

In  a  passage  of  Martial,  which  alludes  to  the  Romans  using 
murrhine  goblets  when  they  drank   warm  liquors,   Dr.  Hager 
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finds  an  additional  proof  that  these  vessels  were  from  China ; 
tor  there,  it  appears,  the  wine  a:i^  Dther  beverages  are  always 
warmed,  and  in  the  extravagant  prices,  which  the  Romans 
paid  for  vases  of  this  substance,  we  find  a  corroboration  of 
our  author's  opinion,  as  the  yu  stone  is  now  in  China  con- 
sidered more  valuable  than  gold,  and  has  been  held  in  that 
high  estimation  since  the  days  of  Augustus.  This  proceeds 
not  only  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  stone,  but  from  the 
immense  labor  requisite  in  working  it.  "  The  emperor's 
artists,"  says  Cibot,  «  succeed  each  other  continually ;  and  al- 
though they  toil  by  night  and  day,  they  are  nine  or  ten  years 
employed  on  a  single  piece  of  it."  It  is  in  fact  regarded  as 
a  most  precious  stone,  and  boxes  for  perfumes,  ornaments 
for  ladies'  heads,  and  other  trinkets  are  formed  of  it.  The 
imperial  seal,  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  authority,  is  composed 
of  yu  stone  ;  the  royal  sceptre  also  is  made  of  this  substance, 
as  were  the  sceptres  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  King 
of  England,  and  the  late  Prince  of  Orange.  Dr.  Hager  closes 
this  dissertation  with  an  engraving  of  a  yu  stone  vase,  beau- 
tifully carved  into  the  form  of  a  nenuphar,  or  nymphcea  flower, 
much  admired  in  China,  where  it  produces  a  fine  effect  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  artificial  pieces  of  water. 

The  medals  belonging  to  the  imperial  cabinet  of  France, 
which  are  described  in  what  may  be  styled  an  appendix  to 
the  essay,  amount  in  number  to  sixty-four,  and  the  whole 
concludes  with  the  explanation  of  inscriptions  on  two  bronze 
vases  in  the  collections  of  M.  van  Hoorn  and  M.  Denon, 
at  Paris. 

The  Chinese  types  used  in  the  course  of  this  work  have 
every  appearance  of  accuracy  combined  with  beauty,  and  we 
learn  from  the  preface,  that  Dr.  Hager  had  undertaken  to 
publish  a  Dictionary,  (whether  pf  Chinese  and  Latin,  or  Chi- 
nese and  French,  we  are  not  informed)  in  which  above  one 
hundred  thousand  of  those  characters  are  to  be  employed  :  these 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  (now  called 
Imperiale)  from  the  time  of  Fourmont  (about  1746). 

Since  the  publication  of  his  Essai  de  Nwnismatique,  Dr. 
Hager  has  presented  to  the  world  another  splendid  and  uni- 
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form  volume,  entitled  Pantheon  Chinois,  or  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  religious  worship  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the 
Chinese.  As  very  few  copies  of  this  work  have  yet  reached 
England,  we  purpose  offering  an  epitome  of  it  to  our  readers 
on  a  future  occasion.1 

P.  D.  V. 


Remarks  on  a  manuscript  of  'JEsehylus 's  tragedy, "  the  Persians? 
preserved,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  at  Paris,  No.2785. — 
By  M.  de  Vauvilliers. 


In  this  manuscript  we  discover  some  faults,  which  it  will  be 
expedient  to  rectify,  as  a  precaution  against  the  admission  of  new 
readings,  so  frequent  among  critics,  even  the  most  enlightened. 

In  the  87th  verse  of  this  tragedy,  and  in  the  lines  which  imme- 
diately follow,  we  read : 

[j.sya'Aip  pBvfxan  (fjcorcov, 

e%ypoig  epxirrw  elpyeiv 

«« Idoneus   ant  em  nemo,  obsistens   ingenti  torrent  i    virorum, 
Jirmis    obicibus    reprimere    inexpngnabilem  Jiuctum  maris" — 


1  Dr.  Ha<*er  came  over  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  and  spent  much 
time  and  labor  in  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  obtain  the  patronage  either  of 
government,  or  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  proposed  to  publish  a 
Chinese  and  English  Dictionary,  in  a  form,  which  might  have  been  suggested 
to  him  by  the  promoters  of  the  plan.  We  regret  that  he  should  have  been 
denied  in  this  country  the  munificent  encouragement,  which  he  now  finds 
in  France. 

Whilst  he  was  here,  he  published,  in  a  thin  quarto  volume,  dedicated  tr> 
the  Court  of  Directors,  A  Dissertation  on  the  neirly  discovered  Babylonian 
Inscriptions,  1801.  He  was  enabled  to  publish  this  little  volume  by  the 
Uberalitv  of  Mr.  Tilloch.     Ed. 
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After  the  word  <purav  we  find  in  the  MS.  ra^in,  cv5'  «§«  %««  itvjpt 
v^v^cTf.  As  to  the  difference  between  i%v£<>7{  and  igvpii,  it  is  of 
little  importance,  these  two  words  being  respectively  employed 
one  for  the  other,  by  poets;  but  T«|eo-<  is  evidently  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  lxv^  %*■»»•  The  most  solid  barriers,  which 
can  be  opposed  to  an  army,  are  certainly  well-ordered  battalions, 
and  indeed  this  explanation  is  found  in  the  printed  Scholia. 
The  remainder  is  a  quotation  from  Homer ;  the  word  «Jm««  re- 
called a  verse  of  that  poet  to  the  Scholiast's  memory ;  he  had 
written  it  between  the  lines,  or  in  the  margin,  and  the  ignorant 
copyist  inserted  it  in  the  text. 

This  verse  of  Homer  is  found  in  the  Iliad,  lib.  v.  87.  where 
the  poet,  describing  the  dreadful  carnage,  which  Diomed  caused 
among  the  Trojan  ranks,  compares  it  to  a  torrent  swelled  by  the 
winter  rains,  and  which  the  mounds  or  dykes  could  not  prevent 
from  overflowing  the  smiling  grounds. 

JIoTa.fJL(S  TrT^rfioVTi  soixcug, 

^el[xappa>, 

our'  upct  epxsa  ffr%ei  akwacov  epityrfhiaw 
kxfyovT  e[;u7rivT}g. 

In  the  same  manner  we  are  to  judge  the  two  words  tyuttrntr* 
hxrvui  in  verse  99.  The  first  is  found  in  our  editions  •,  and 
because  it  is  somewhat  less  commonly  used,  the  Scholiast  has 
explained  it  by  one  of  more  frequent  occurrence  iixrms ;  and 
this  explanation  has  been  inserted  by  the  transcriber  into  the 
text. 

At  verse  152.  we  also  read,  one  by  the  side  of  the  other, 
x-qoo-riTw,  TrgerKwiZ,  two  words  signifying  to  adore. 

There  is  still  another  passage,  in  which  we  find  the  insertion  of 
Scholia  into  the  text.  At  verse  253.  the  messenger,  who  reports 
to  Oueen  Atossa  and  the  old  men  of  the  Chorus  that  the  Per- 
sians had  been  defeated,  exclaims  : 

yfl[jLQi,  xaxou  fx.sv  7rpu)Tov  ayyeWsiv  xaxa* 
oju,a;c  V  dvdyxr}  ttcLv  dva7rrv^ai  7ra5oc. 

"  Hei  mihi !  miserum  est  primum  nuntiare  mala ;  ait  amen 
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necesse  est  omnem  explicate  calamitatem." — Between  these  two 
lines,  we  read  in  the  manuscript : 

2,'repysi  6=  o'jOeig  xaxcov  s7Z(Zv  ayytfov. 

"  Nemo  antem  honorat  malorum  verborwn  nuntium." — From 
many  passages  of  the  ancient  authors  we  learn  that  it  was  usual 
to  reward  with  a  gift  the  person,  who  brought  favorable  or 
pleasing  intelligence ;  this  reflexion  therefore  would  be  very 
natural  from  the  lips  of  our  messenger,  who  was  the  bearer  of 
calamitous  news ;  but  his  expressions  are  not  in  the  form  of  a 
verse,  we  might  easily  give  them  that  form,  by  reading  : 

Zripysi  yap  ou(is)g  uyyzT^nv  HakaSv  stwv. 

and  thus  we  find  it  in  the  printed  Scholia  -,  it  is  a  line  from  one 
of  Sophocles's  tragedies,  and  inserted,  like  the  preceding  ex- 
amples, into  the  text  of  iEschylus. 

In  verse  646.  the  chorus,  invoking  the  shade  of  Darius,  use 
these  words : 

"*H  (pfaog  dvrip,   -r,  <p/Ao£  o%f)og. 

«  O  certe  chare  vir !  O  certe  chare  tumule .'" — The  Scholiast, 
fearful  lett  the  reader  might  not  know  that  <k&>s,  generally 
signifying  pondus,  was  sometimes  used  by  the  poets  for  a 
tomb,  has  taken  care  to  specify  this  signification  by  the  word 
ruQw,  a  very  unnecessary  trouble,  since,  a  few  verses  farther, 
(line  658.)  we  find  it  unequivocally  used  to  designate  a  tomb. 

"E7&  «r    clxpov  KOp'J(X- 
fiov  o^ffou, 

«  Accede  ad  summum  fastigium  tumuli." — These  are  the  words 
of  the  same  chorus,  speaking  to  the  same  Darius,  and  our 
ignorant  copyist  has  here  also  inserted  the  explanation  into  the 
poet's  text. 

There  are  not  in  this  manuscript  many  various  readings 
worthy  of  attention.     In  our  editions  we  find  at  verse  126. 

TISLg  ycup  mirr^arag  n 
xa!  TcOrHrTifarfi  "ksmg, 
a-txrjvog  (og  IxXeXoJ7TS 
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"  Onmis  enim  equestris  et  pcdestris  popnlus,  veluf  e.ramen  apumy 
reliquit  ( terrain  PersicamJ." — Here  the  particle  m  is  altogether 
unnecessary.  The  phrase  is  complete  without  it,  and  the  manu- 
script, which  suppresses  it,  re-establishes  a  verse,  syllabically 
equal  to  that  of  the  Antistrophe. 

The  suppression  of  one  letter  in  verse  133.  also  restores  its 
measure.     "We  read  in  our  printed  editions, 

Aixrpa.  6   avOpcou  7rodtp, 
■7ri[A7TAavTUi  (ia.xpv[Aa<ri. 

«  Lecti  autem  prcc  conjugum  desidcrio,  implentur  lacrymis" 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  strophe  just  quoted  : 

xai  7r66ofTTifi7)s  T^scog. 

The  true  reading  should  be,  as  we  find  it  in  the'  MS.  iripnbtCxcti. 
In  verse  697.  I  was  very  glad  to  find  ft»KnrT^et  instead  of 
ftxKiirr^^ct.  We  readdy  see  how  from  pctxio-Tof  may  be  formed 
(AXKHrrys,  which  in  fact  we  perceive  in  Hesychius,  and  also  in  the 
Suppliants  of  iEschylus,  verse  475. 

9  Hxavcra  [xaxi(rTr<pa  xapViag  Xoyov. 

"  Audivi  sermoncm  eor  pungentem  "  •,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  analogy  of  ^a.y.io-iin. 

The  last  of  the  various  readings  adopted  by  M.  Brunck  (like 
the  preceding)  is  this :  at  verse  963  et  seq.  Xerxes,  speaking  to 
some  of  his  officers,  says  : 

OXooug  owreTiiTrov  Topiag 
ex  voiog  sppovrag  «r  oixrcug 
ZaXupLivlvi,  o-rucpeXoo 
OotvovTug  S7r  axrag- 

«  Perdttos  reliquiy  Tyrid  ex  navi  dejectos  in  littore  Salaminiaco 
odiosd  defunctos  in  ripd." — The  manuscript  reads  <rTv&>,ov9 
tei'vovTus  he  aura*,  " percutientes  duram  ripam" — That  '^"fac- 
tious ad  ripam  jactatos ;  and  this  image  appears  to  me  infinitely 
more  interesting. 

P.  D.  V. 
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Hammer's  Ancient  Alphabets  and  Hieroglyphics* 


.Although  the  French  Savant,  during  their  residence  in 
Egypt,  were  indefatigable  in  collecting  rare  and  valuable  manu- 
scripts, Mr.  Hammer  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  at  Cairo  one 
very  interesting  work,  which  had  escaped  their  researches,  and 
which  he  has  published  in  the  original  Ai-abic,  with  an  English 
translation  (1806).  This  is  a  collection  of  ancient  alphabets, 
with  explanations  of  Hieroglyphical  Characters  j  and  an  account 
of  the  Egyptian  priests,  their  classes,  initiations,  and  sacrifices', 
by  Ahm-ed  bin  Abubekr  bin  Wahshih,  who  florished  about  a 
thousand  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Khalif  Abdul  malik  bin 
Manxtan.  It  appears  that  this  author  was  a  Chaldean  or  Ka~ 
bathcan  ;  and  that  his  work  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation, 
both  as  it  serves  to  explain  ancient  alphabets,  and  as  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  key  to  the  hieroglyphics.  It  afforded  much  infor- 
mation to  the  learned  Kircher,  as  he  acknowledges  :  "  haud 
exiguum  ad  Hieroglyphicum  institutionem  subsidium  allatum 
est  •,"  and  the  copy,  which  he  used,  is  now,  as  Mr.  Hammer 
believes,  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at  Paris.  Kircher 
found  it,  he  says,  «  singidari  Dei  providential  among  the 
Turkish  spoils  at  Malta. 

Among  the  eighty  alphabets  deciphered  in  this  work,  many 
appear  most  strangely  fanciful,  and  bear  titles  equally  extra- 
ordinary. Such  are  the  Lukumian  alphabet  j  the  alphabets  of 
Hermes,  of  Plato,  and  Pythagoras ;  the  Talisman  alphabet  in- 
vented by  the  Greek  philosopher  Ghamighasir ;  the  mysterious 
alphabet  of  Hdiao.di,  another  Greek  philosopher  ;  the  alphabets 
of  the  seven  planets,  of  the  twelve  constellations,  of  the 
Egyptian  kings,  Resiut,  Kimas  the  Hermesian,  Taberinos, 
&c.  Yet  Mr.  Hammer  thinks  that  most  of  these  have  some 
real  foundation,  and  that  such  as  were  not  used  in  common 
writings  were  probably  ciphers  amongst  different  nations  of  the 
East ;  «  The  proof  of  which,"  says  he,  «  is  evident  from  the 
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circumstance  that  some  among  these  alphabets  arc  used 
even  at  this  day  by  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Persians,  as  a  kind  of 
secret  cipher,"  without  being  understood  by  the  generality ; 
some  of  them  also  appear  to  have  been  used  by  chemists  and 
astronomers  in  very  early  ages. 

But  the  most  curious  portion  of  this  volume  relates  to  the 
hieroglyphics,  called  by  the  Arabians  Hermesian  alphabets 
from  Hermes,  the  first  Egyptian  monarch,  according  to  Oriental 
history.  This  triple  Hermes  is  evidently  the  Trismegistus  of 
the  Greeks,  M  and  possibly,"  adds  Mr.  Hammer,  "  the  triple 
Rama  of  the  Indians."  The  Pharaohs,  or  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  are  divided  into  the  three  dynasties  by  Eastern  historians; 
« The  Hermesian,  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  Coptic?  properly 
Egyptian.  To  the  first,  and  particularly  to  the  three-folded  Hermes 
himself,  they  ascribe  the  pyramids,  obelisks,  tombs,  sphinxes,  and 
all  those  stupendous  monuments,  that  astonish  the  traveller  in 
Upper  Egypt ;  but  they  suppose  them  all  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  treasures,  raising  spirits,  foretelling  events, 
and  alchymical  operations ;  and  they  call  them  accordingly 
"  treasure-chambers,  conjuring  buildings,  astrological  tables, 
alchymical  monuments,  magical  spells,  talismans,  and  magic 
alarm-posts."  Their  secrets,  however,  were  expressed  in  the 
hieroglyphics,  invented  by  Hermes,  and  understood  by  his 
descendants,  called  Hermesians. 

Some  of  these  characters,  according  to  the  alphabets  here 
given,  appear  sufficiently  satisfactory;  thus  the  seven  figures 
said  to  have  been  engraved  on  the  tombs  of  persons,  who  died  by 
violent  death,  evidently  mark  the  different  modes  of  it.  These 
figures  are 
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expressing,  by  the  zigzag,  a  flash  of  lightning ;  by  the  head, 
decollation ;  the  third  figure  is  a  snake  or  serpent :  the  fourth  a 
hatchet  ,•  the  fifth  a  cup,  or  vessel  of  poison ,-  the  sixth  a  knife, 
or  dagger ;  and  the  last  a  rope,  or  halter. 

Among  the  extraordinary  figures  represented  in  this  curious 
Yolume,  is  one  called  Bahumed  and  Kharuf{ox  the  Calf)  "  ex- 
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pressive,"  says  the  Arabian  author,  «  of  the  most  sublime 
secret,  viz.  the  secret  of  the  nature  of  the  world,  or  the  secret 
of  Secrets,  or  the  beginning  and  return  of  every  thing."  In 
this  Mr.  Hammer  discovers  that  interesting  hieroglyphic,  called 
by  Kircher  the  Anima  Mundi,  but  the  name  of  which  had 
hitherto  not  been  explained,  and  he  refers  it  to  the  idolatrous 
veneration,  in  which  the  Calf  had  been  held  •,  the  worship  of 
Apis  in  Egypt,  renewed  by  the  Israelites  in  their  adoration  of  the 
calf,  and  preserved  at  this  moment  in  the  mysterious  rites  of  the 
Druses.  The  history  of  the  Templars  mentions  among  their 
secret  formulas,  with  which  they  addressed  the  image  of  a  Calf, 
one  called  Bahumcd  or  Bahwnet,  "  which  proves,"  says  Mr. 
Hammer,  «  that  the  Templars  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
hieroglyphics,  probably  acquired  in  Syria." 

The  first  class  of  the  Hermcsians  concealed  their  secrets  and 
treasures  by  means  of  the  alphabets  here  given.  They  inter- 
married among  themselves,  and  never  imparted  their  knowledge 
to  strangers  •,  to  them  are  ascribed  the  books,  commonly  called 
the  Books  of  Edris  (or  Enoch).  Some  descendants  of  these  are 
said  to  live  on  the  borders  of  China,  and  continue  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  their  forefathers. 

Of  the  second  class,  when  a  child  was  born,  the  mother  pre- 
sented it  to  the  priest  of  a  temple,  who  sprinkled  it  with  water 
from  a  golden  cup ;  if  the  child  moved,  and  appeared  fit  for 
initiation,  various  ceremonies  were  performed,  with  hymns  and 
prayers,  and  seven  adorations.  The  answers  of  the  child  were* 
recorded  by  the  priest  on  a  tablet  of  stone,  and  suspended  in  the 
temple,  after  which  a  sacrifice  was  performed,  of  a  quadruped 
or  a  bird.  The  body  of  this  animal,  being  purified,  was  wrapped 
in  linen,  put  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  deposited  in  the  pit  of  sacri- 
fices. This  account  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  mummies  of 
birds  found  in  such  numbers. 

But  their  principal  mysteries,  according  to  the  Arabian  author, 
were  celebrated  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  great  feast.  On  this 
occasion,  they  took  seven  bulls  and  seven  rams,  and  fed  them  on 
certain  herbs  during  seven  days,  and  on  the  seventh  day  decked 
them  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  bound  them  with  golden  chains. 
The  priests  sang  hymns  and  prayers  in  the  great  temple.  The 
people  worshipped,  and  when  the  chief  sacrificer  made  a  sign 
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with  his  triple  staff  to  the  bulls  and  rams,  the  chains  were 
loosened  without  any  further  effort,  and  the  beasts  advanced 
spontaneously,  offering  their  necks  to  the  sacrifice,  who  immo- 
lated them.  The  priests  of  this  class  practised  various  other 
ceremonies,  but  preserved  the  secret  of  them  among  themselves. 
«  These  things,"  said  they,  "  are  come  down  from  our  father 
Adam,  Selh,  and  Hermes  (or  Edris,  Enoch)  the  triple." 

The  third  class  descended  from  the  sister  of  Hermes,  inter- 
mixed with  strangers  and  profane  persons.  And  the  fourth 
class,  called  Mashaisoiin  (walkers,  or  peripatetic  philosophers) 
were  strangers,  who  mingled  with  the  family  of  Hermes ;  they 
first  abandoned  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Gods,  and  introduced 
the  adoration  of  stars  and  constellations :  «  Learn  thou,  O 
reader  !  (concludes  Ahmed  bin  Washih)  the  secrets,  mysteries, 
and  treasures  of  the  hieroglyphics,  not  to  be  found,  and  not  to 
be  discovered,  any  where  else.  Formerly  a  knowledge  of  them 
could  not  be  acquired,  but  by  immense  pains  and  expense,  by  a 
great  number  of  years,  and  a  long  course  of  travels;  and  now,  lo  ! 
those  treasures  are.  laid  open  for  thy  enjoyment ;  take  possession 
of  them,  keep  and  guard  them  with  the  utmost  care  and  secrecy  ; 
profoundly  learned  philosophers  and  curious  students  only  have 
attained  this  knowledge." 

Whether  the  work  before  us  may  serve  as  a  key  to  such  in- 
estimable treasures  as  the  hieroglyphics,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
determine  •,  but  it  contains  so  much  extraordinary  and  interesting 
matter,  (which  the  limits  of  this  epitome  will  not  allow  us  to 
notice  more  particularly)  that  we  think  the  reader's  curiosity  will 
be  amply  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  it.  It  is  a  small  quarto 
volume,  English  and  Arabic,  the  characters  forming  the  various 
alphabets  appear  to  be  engraved  in  wood  with  considerable 
accuracy  and  neatness,  and  the  whole  is  a  specimen  of  Bulmer's 
elegant  typography.  The  ingenious  translator,  Mr  Joseph  Ham- 
mer, is  a  German  Orientalist  of  considerable  eminence,  and  was 
lately  Secretary  to  the  Imperial  Legation  at  Constantinople. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

-Cjight  or  nine  years  ago,  when  Abou  Taleb 
Khan  was  in  this  country,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
at  the  house  of  a  nobleman,  who,  to  please  and  compliment 
his  Asiatic  guest,  had  invited  several  friends  distinguished 
for  their  general  information,  and  some  well  acquainted  with 
the  oriental  languages.  A  very  beautiful  ring,  belonging  to 
one  of  the  company,  directed  our  conversation  to  the  subject 
of  precious  stones,  and  particularly  of  the  emerald ;  when  a 
gentleman  of  eminent  learning  (as  his  various  publications  have 
evinced)  declared  himself  of  opinion  that  this  jewel  was  not 
known,  or  at  least  not  produced,  in  the  ancient  eastern  world  ; 
a  declaration  which  seemed  to  astonish  those  of  the  party,  who 
had  been  in  India,  where,  as  they  believed,  emeralds  were 
frequently  found,  whilst  Abou  Taleb  informed  us  that  they 
were  originally  of  Egypt. 

On  returning  home,  I  consulted  an  orientalist  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  examined  several  Arabic  and  Persian  manu- 
scripts, and  from  his  communications  it  appears  that  some  foun- 
dation does  actually  exist  for  the  learned  gentleman's  opinion, 
that  the  emerald  was  not  known  to  the  ancient  Asiatics. 

A   treatise  on  jewels  (the  «x^lj     ,^1*.^^  Jouahar  Namch) 

written  in  the  Persian  language,  by  Ahmed  ben  Abdalaziz,  ac- 
knowledges that  in  former  times  emeralds  were  found  in 
mines  near  the  pyramids  of  Egypt ;  but,  he  adds,  that  this 
source  has  failed  above  five  hundred  years,  and  that  the 
emeralds  now  seen  in  the  East  have  been  brought  thither  by 
Europeans.     His  words  are  : 

Teifashi,  an    Arabian  writer,  informs   us,    that   they    were 
No.  L  e 
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produced  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  iEthiopia,  near  Syene 
or  Asouan  ;  but,  from  another  passage,  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  those  Egyptian  emeralds  were  not  found  among  die 
ruins  of  Alexandria,  and,  having  probably  belonged  to  Alex- 
ander, whether  their  origin  was  not  European. 

That  emeralds  are  a  natural  production  of  India,  has  not, 
I  understand,  been  affirmed  by  any  oriental  authors,  but  all 
agree  in  describing  their  extraordinary  properties.  If  a  snake 
or  serpent  fix  his  eyes  on  the  lustre  of  those  stones,  he  im- 
mediately becomes  blind ;  and  Abdalaziz  quotes  a  Persian 
hemistich  in  confirmation  of  this  circumstance  : 

If  a  scorpion,'  says  he,  or  any  other  venomous  animal, 
6hould  sting  or  bite  a  man,  the  application  of  some  pulverised 
emerald  mixed  with  rose  water  will  extract  the  poison  j 
V  and  it  is  reported,"  (adds  this  writer)  "  that  all,  who  con- 
stantly wear  emeralds  about  their  persons,  and  frequently  look 
upon  them,  will  not  only  find  the  acuteness  of  their  sight 
daily  augmented,  but  that  melancholy  and  hypochondriacal 
disorders  cannot  affect  them  :" — "  Of  this,  however,"  (subjoins 
Abdalaziz,  with  an  air  of  disbelief  or  doubt)  "  God  knows 
the  truth." 

Of  the  power,  which  emeralds  possess  over  the  sight  of 
snakes  or  vipers,  the  Arabian  author  before-mentioned,  Teifashi^ 
declares,  that  he  was  an  ocular  witness,  having  himself  made 
an  experiment  on  one  of  those  reptiles,  which  evidently  be- 
came blind,  when  the  jewel  had  been  placed  for  some  time 
between  its  eyes  : 

This  writer  also  informs  us  that  the  precious  stone  called 
zeberjed  Ocss.  >J  j  is  found  in  the  same  places  as  the  zemrud 
O  yc  J  or  emerald,  but  not  in  equal  abundance,  and  that 
both   were   chiefly  discovered    in    the    excavations  of  ancient 
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Alexandria,  no  mine  of  them  being  known  at  the  time  he 
composed  his  book  (in  the  year  640.  of  the  Hegira,  or  of 
Christ,  1242). 

We  find  the  emerald  four  times  mentioned  in  the  English 
Bible,  (see  Exod.  xxviii.  18.  xxxix.  11.  and  Ezekiel  xxvii.  16. 
xxviii.  13.)  its  Hebrew  name  is  np"n  or  ~\bi  and  some  have 
translated  it  chrysolite,  others  carbuncle;  but  the  former 
would  signify  a  gem,  of  which  the  color  rather  inclines  to- 
wards a  golden  or  yellowish  tint  than  towards  the  beautiful 
green  of  an  emerald,  and  this  cannot  resemble  a  carbuncle, 
which,  as  Pliny  says,  is  so  called,  "  a  similitudine  ignium," 
Nat.  Hist,  xxxvii.  cap.  7.  Yet  in  the  thirty-ninth  chapter 
of  Exodus,  verse  10.  the  same  word  ripni,  which  in  other 
passages  above-mentioned  is  rendered  by  emerald,  we  find 
translated,  according  to  the  English  Bible,  carbuncle,  and  by 
Montanus,  chrysolithus.  From  this  confusion,  which  may  be 
traced  through  the  various  Greek  and  Latin  versions  of  the 
Scriptures,  we  are  authorised  in  doubting  whether  the  words 
rpia,  "]B1,  a-pclgxy'Sos,  smaragdus,  carbunculus,  chrysolithus,  &c. 
were  used  to  describe  that  stone,  which  the  Persians  and  Arabians 
call  zemrud  c^  ^J  anc*  we'  ^ie  emerald.     From  this  confusion 

also,  aided  by  the  negative  testimony  of  Abdalaziz,  and  Tei- 
fashi,  who  do  not  pretend  to  affirm  that  the  zemrud  was 
found  in  the  East,  and  who  acknowledge  that  no  mines  of  it 
had  existed  for  many  hundred  years,  even  in  Egypt  •,  I  am 
almost  induced  to  believe,  with  the  gentleman  whose  opinion 
gave  occasion  to  this  letter,  that  "  the  emerald  was  not  known 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia."  Any  proofs  or  argu- 
ments that  may  confirm  this  opinion,  if  right,  or  correct  it, 
if  erroneous,  will  be  most  acceptable  to, 
Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

Philosmaragdos. 

P.  S.  Since  the  preceding  remarks  were  written,  I  have 
discovered  a  further  confirmation  of  my  opinion  in  the  con- 
fusion, which  prevails  among  commentators  and  critics  re- 
specting the  emerald,  and  the  positive  testimony  of  a  very  in- 
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telligont  traveller.  "  The  word  fisfr,-  says  Parkhurst  in  his  He- 
brew Lexicon,  "  signifies  a n  emerald  or  some  hind  of 'precious 
stone;"  and  this  same  word,  according  to  Pole,  in  his  Synopsis 
Criticorum,  Exod.  xxviii.  18.  is  rendered  chrysoprasc,  hyacinth) 
and  ruby  ,■  but,  adds  he,  "  alii  vertunt  smaragdum."  The 
traveller  to  whom  I  alluded  is  the  ingenious  Tavernier,  a  jewel- 
ler by  profession,  who,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Voyages 
des  hides,  chap.  xxix.  declares  it  an  ancient  error  to  believe 
that  emeralds  were  found  originally  in  the  East,  although  he 
knows  that  many  persons  well-skilled  in  precious  stones 
bestow  the  epithet  oriental  on  dark-colored  emeralds,  he  never 
could  discover  the  places  in  our  European  continent,  where 
these  stones  are  found.  "  But  I  am  persuaded,"  continues 
he,  "  that  the  East  has  never  produced  them  ,•  neither  in  its 
terra  Jirma  nor  its  islands,  and  on  this  subject  having  made 
most  diligent  inquiries,  during  the  course  of  all  my  travels, 
I  never  could  obtain  from  any  one  the  exact  indication  of  a 
spot  in  Asia,  where  the  emerald  was  found." 


Ancient  Arabian  Poem. 


Among  those  metrical  compositions,  which  are  considered  as 
most  excellent  in  the  Arabic  language,  may  be  ranked  three 
poems,  entitled,  from  the  termination  of  every  distich  in  lamt 
or  the  letter  L,  Lamiat.  To  all  Orientalists  the  Lamiat  al 
Agem  (Carmen,  or  Poema  Togra'iJ  is  sufficiently  known  by 
the  editions  of  Pococke  and  Golius.1     Another  Lamiat  is  as- 


1  The  first  edition  of  this  celebrated  poem  was  published  by  Golius,  (not 
by  Erpenius,  as  some  have  asserted)  in  16'29.  Dr.  Pococke  published  it  at 
Oxford  in  1061.  with  a  Grammatical  Praxis.  Auchersen  gave  a  new  edition 
of  it  in  1707.  H'-my  Van  der  Sloot,  a  young  mm  of  great  learning,  who 
died  before  the  last  sheet  was  printed,  gave  an  improved  edition  of  it  in 
1769.  A  new  edition  w;is  prepared  at  Oxford  some  years  ago;  but  the 
removal  of  the  editor  from  the  University  obliged  him  to  abandon  the 
design,  at  least  for  a  time.    Li>. 
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lem, 


eribed  to  Abou  Mansour  Maouhoub ;  and  the  third  poe 
bearing  the  title  of  Lamiat  al  Arab,  was  written  by  Shanfari, 
whom  Mons.  D'Herbelot  erroneously  names  Schafari.  (See  the 
Bibliot.  Orient.  Art.  Lamiat  and  Schafari). 

In  a  manuscript,  which  once  belonged  to  the  illustrious 
Colbert,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris,  No.  1455.  this  poem  of  Shanfari  has  been  discovered 
by  the  learned  De  Sacy,  who,  from  internal  evidence,  believes 
that  it  was  composed  before  the  age  of  Mahommed,  and  re- 
lates, concerning  its  author,  the  following  anecdote,  which  is 
found  in  a  short  preface  or  notice  attached  to  the  verses. 

Shanfari  (so  called  from  the  thickness  of  his  lips)  was  de- 
scended from  the  tribe  of  Azd,  and  had,  on  some  occasion, 
made  a  solemn  vow,  that  he  would  put  to  death  a  hundred 
Arabs  of  another  tribe.  Whenever  he  met  one  of  this  pro- 
scribed race,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  while  applying 
his  arrow  to  the  bow-string,  "  This  at  your  eyes .'"  his  aim 
was  unerring,  and  he  had  thus  deprived  of  life  ninety-nine 
of  the  Selamdn  tribe,  when  he  was  surprised  by  his  enemies, 
and  slain.  But  one  among  them  passing  afterwards  near  the 
spot,  on  which  the  poet's  bones  had  been  scattered,  struck  the 
scull  so  violently  with  his  foot,  that  a  splinter  of  it  wounded 
him  and  caused  his  death,  and  in  this  manner  was  completed 
the  number  of  those  whom,  Shanfari  had  vowed  to  kill. 

His  Lamiat  al  Arab  has  not  been  hitherto  publibhed  either 
in  the  original  or  in  any  European  language  ;  although  it  is 
comprised,  in  the  Paris  MS.  with  the  Moallakdt,  or  Seven 
Arabian  Poems,  which  were  suspended  on  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  and  which  have  been  so  admirably  translated  by  Sir 
William  Jones. 

The  following  couplet  is  the  beginning  of  Shanfari's  La- 
miat: 


;«c\^>    (^-c'    (^_5^    [ft^ 

II  ^l 


and  the   whole  consists    of  sixty-eight   verses,  which,    in    the 
manuscript,    are    accompanied   by    marginal    and    intcrlineary 
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notes,  short  but  sufficient  to  explain,  in  general,  the  obscure 
or  difficult  passages. 

The    poet    commences    by    declaring    that    he    intends    to 
retire  from  human  society  into  the  solitude  of  a  desert,  where 
he  hopes  to  be  free  from  the  effects  of  hatred  and  injustice. 
The  wolf,  the    hyaena,  and    the    leopard,  are  to  be  his  com- 
panions :    they,   he    says,  will   neither   reveal   his  secrets,  nor 
shun   him  on  account  of  slight  offences  :    always  the  first  in 
hastening  to   battle,    always    the    last    in    claiming  a  share  of 
plunder,  his  noble  generosity  had  raised  him  above  his  former 
associates ;  but    their    ingratitude    will    teach  him   to   separate 
from  them  without  regret ;  his  favorite  friends  are  now  a  cou- 
rageous   heart,    a    bright   scimitar,  and    a    chosen   bow.     The 
poet  then  boasts   of  his  own  fortitude,  and  the  patience  with 
which    he    endured    thirst   and   hunger,    danger   and    fatigue, 
and   he  employs  many  allegories  taken  from  those  qualities  of 
the  camel,  which  render  that  animal  most  valuable  to  an  Arab, 
and  the  blemishes,  which  reduce  its  price.    Here,  also,  he  de- 
scribes  a    wolf  seeking  his  prey  ;  in  vain  has  he  traversed  the 
wilderness,  prowled   along  the  valleys,  or   searched  the  banks 
of  rivulets  \    disappointed    in   hopes    of   food,   he   sends    forth 
dreadful    bowlings,    and   sounds  equally   terrific   are  returned 
by  the  neighbouring  wolves ;  at  length  those  unavailing  noises 
are  succeeded  by  a  profound  silence.     Shanfari   then  describes 
his  own  activity  and  swiftness  in  running  by  a  comparison  de- 
rived from  those  birds,  which  the  Arabs  call  cata,  and  which 
announce,  by  their  screaming  notes,  the  discovery  of  a  distant 
well  or  fountain ;  he  declares  that  he  could  outstrip  those  birds 
in  their  most  rapid  flight,  and  drink  before  them  of  the  water, 
which  they  had  indicated.     He  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  va- 
rious evils,  with  which  fate  had  overwhelmed  him  ;  they  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  says  he,  as  regularly  as   the  paroxysms  of 
a  fever  return  after  certain  intervals  ;  but  equally  firm  in  ad- 
versity as    modest   during   his   prosperous    days,  he  supported 
good  and  evil  with  unshaken  magnanimity.     At  midnight,  even 
in    the  coldest   season,  armed    with    his  bow  and  formidable 
arrows,  he  had  spread   terror  and  desolation  throughout    the 
dwellings  of  his  enemies  •,  wives  he  had  rendered  widows,  and 
children  he  had  made  orphans ;  and  before  the  clouds  of  dark- 
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ness  were  dispersed,  he  had  already  returned  to  his  own  habi- 
tation. Then  at  sun-rise,  would  those,  who  resided  in  the 
neighbouring  places,  inquire  of  each  other  the  occasion  of  that 
tumult,  which  had  disturbed  their  nocturnal  repose.  "  We 
have  heard,"  said  they,  "  the  deep  howlings  of  our  dogs  in 
the  night,  and  we  fancied  that  they  had  been  alarmed  by  a 
wolf  or  a  hysena  ;  after  some  noise  the  howlings  ceased,  and 
we  thought  that  the  cries  might  have  proceeded  from  a  hawk 
or  some  other  bird,  suddenly  frightened.  If  those  screams 
had  been  uttered  by  any  evil  spirit,  he  would,  without  doubt, 
have  left  some  traces  of  his  malignity,  and  human  sounds 
were  never  heard  resembling  those."  The  poet  then  affirms 
that  neither  the  midnight  cold,  nor  the  most  scorching  heat 
of  noonday,  had  ever  arrested  his  progress  ;  and  he  celebrates, 
in  his  concluding  verses,  the  generous  hospitality  with  which 
he  treated  his  guests ;  his  intrepidity  in  crossing  the  most 
frightful  deserts,  and  his  activity  in  climbing  the  steepest  rocks, 
amidst  the  four-footed  tenants  of  the  mountains,  the  wild  and 
nimble  goats,  who  crowd  around  him,  and  seem  to  consider 
him  as  an  animal  of  their  own  species. 

It  appears,  from  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  ancient  poem,  that 
the  transcript  was  made  by  Derveish,  the  Son  of  All,  Anno 
Hegine,  992.  of  the  Christian  .Lra,  1584. 

P.  D.  V. 


On   the   Quantity  of  a  final  short  Vowel  before  a    Word  be- 
ginning with  s  followed  by  a  Consonant. 


J.  HE  rule  of  Terentianus  Maurus,  on  the  power  of  a  word 
beginning  with  s  followed  by  a  consonant  to  lengthen  a  pre- 
ceding short  vowel,  has  given  rise  to  much  disquisition.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  Journal  will  become  the  ve- 
hicle of  observations  from  metrical  critics  on  the  subject.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  smooth  the  ground  of  inquiry,  and  to 
afford  as  many  materials  as  we  can  for  tire  judgment  of  tie 
inquirer,  we  have  collected  the  instances,  in  which  that  col- 
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location  occurs,1  without  expressing  at  present  our  opinion, 
"We  have  thought  it  fair  to  state  the  various  readings1  in 
the  passages,  in  which  the  preceding  vowel  is  either  lengthened 
or  remains  short. 

In  this  number,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  ancient 
poets,  reserving  the  practice  of  the  moderns  to  a  future 
number. 

ENNIUS. 

Pontibus  instratis  conjunxit  littora  Xerxes. 

Fragm. 

Auspicio  regni  stabilita  scamna  solumque. 
(Var.  stabilitaque.) 

Commixta  6tellis  splendidis. 

Fragm.  ex  Hecuba. 

Maria  salsa  spumant  sanguine. 

Fragm.  ex  Andromeda. 

Visceratus,  latere  pendens  saxa  spargens  tabida. 
Fragm.  ex  Jliyeste, 


LUCRETIUS. 

Multo  antiquius  est,    quam  lecti  mollia  strata. 

Lib.  iv.  v.  847. 

Tenuia  sputa,  minuta,  croci  contacta  colore. 

Lib.  iv.  v.  1146. 


'  We  have  added  words  beginning  with  a  double  letter,  except  those  be- 
ginning with  j,  which  was  pronounced  like  i.  It  is  probable  that  .t  and  z 
were  likewise  softened,  and  sometimes  pronounced  like  d;  thus,  Danthus, 
Dacynthws,  for  Xanthus,  Zacynthus. 

a  Dr.  Carey,  in  the  Second  Edition  of  his  Latin  Prosody,  a  book,  which 
ought  to  be  iir  the  hands  of  every  classical  student,  has  neglected  to  notice 
the  variety  of  readings,  and  thus  lessened  the  authority,  on  which  his  opinion 
is  founded. 
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LUCRETIUS,   continued. 

Cedere  squamigeris  latices  nitentibus  aiunt. 

Lib.  i.  v.  373. 

Unde  sciat,  quid  sit  scire,  et  nescire  vicissim. 

Lib.  iv.  v.  477. 

Endo  statu,  prior  hxc  gestum  mutasse  videtur. 

Lib.  iv.  v.  776. 

Libera  sponte  sua  cursus  lustrare  perenneis. 

Lib.  v.  v.  80. 

Inter  cceruleum  virideis  miscere '   smaragdos. 

Lib.  iv.  v.  1119. 

Ouidve  superbia,  spurcities,  petulantia,  quantas— 

Lib.  v.  v.  48. 

Speluncasque  velut  saxis  pendentibu'  structas. 

Lib.  vi.  v.  194. 


Lib.  vi.  v.  9*3. 


CATULLUS. 

Si  pote  stolidum  repente  excitare  veternum. 
(Var.  si  potest  olidum.) 

xvu.  24. 

Hoc  quid  putemus  esse  ?    qui  modo  z  scurra. 

xxn.  12. 

Nee  deprecor  jam  si  nefaria  scripta. 

xlv.  18. 


'  In  some  MSS.  that  word  is  written  niaragaos. 

a  Modd,  according  to  the  Port  Royal  Grammar,  and  to  Dr.  Carey,  ha» 
final  common. 
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CATULLUS,   continued. 

Ut  apud  nivem,  et  ferarum  gelida  stabula  forem. 

LXiv.  53. 

Nulla  fugse  ratio,  nulla  spes,  omnia  muta. 

lxv.   186. 

Testis  erit  magnis  virtutibus  unda  Scamandri. 

lxv.  357. 

Brixia  Chinese  supposita  speculse. 

LXix.  32. 


TIBULLUS. 

O  quantum  est  auri  potius,  pereatque  smaragdi. 

Lib.  i.  i.  51. 

O  pereat,   quicunque  legit  viridesque  smaragdos. 

Lib.  ii.  iv.  27. 

Pro  segete  spicas,   pro  grege  ferre  dapem. 

(Var.  et  spicas.)  Lib.  i.  v.  28. 


PROPERTIUS. 

Sed  quascunque  tibi  vestes,  quoscunque  smaragdos. 

Lib.  ii.  xiii.  43. 

Jura  dare  statuas  inter  et  arma  Mari. 

(Var.  et  statuas.)  Lib.  in.  ix.  46. 

Brachia  spectavi  sacris  admorsa  colubris. 

Lib.  in.  ix.  53. 

Nunc  ubt  Scipiadse  classes  ?    ubi  signa  Camilli  ? 

Lib.  in.  ix.  59. 
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PROPERTIUS,   continued. 

Tuque,  O  Minoa  venundata,  Scylla,  figura. 

Lib.  in.  xvii.  21. 

Jam  bene  spondebant  tunc  omina,  quod  nihil  illam. 

Lib.  iv.  i.  41. 

Tu  cave  spinosi  rorida  terga  jugi. 

Lib.  iv.  iv.  46. 

Consuluitque  striges  nostro  de  sanguine,  et  in  me. 

Lib.  iv.  v.  17. 


VIRGIL. 


Jam  medio  apparet  fluctu  nemorosa  Zacynthos. 

Mne.iL  III.  270. 

Ferte  ciri  flammam ;  date  tela  :    scandite  muros. 
(Var.  et  scandite,  ascendite.)  Ibid.  ix.  37. 

Ponite  :  spes  sibi  quisque  ;  sed  haec  quam  angusta  videtis. 

Ibid.  xi.  309. 

Horrida  squamosi  volventia  membra  draconis. 

Culex,  194. 

Nee  fuerat  j  nisi  Scylla  novo  concepta  furore. 

Ciris,  130. 


HORACE. 

Contra,  alius  nullam,  nisi  olenti  in  fornice  stantcm. 

Sat.  lib.  i.  ii.  30. 

Velatumque  stola,  mea  cum  conferbuit  ira  ? 

Ibid.  lib.  I.  ii.  71. 
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HORACE,  continued. 

Si  quod  sit  vitium,  non  fastidire.     Straboncm  — ■ 

Sat.  lib.  i.  iii.  44. 

Linquimus,  insani  ridentes  prcemia  scribe. 

Ibid.  lib.  i.  v.  35. 

Saepe  stylum  vertas,  iterum  quse  digna  legi  sint. 

Ibid.  lib.  i.  x.  72. 

Proceros  odisse  lupos  ?     quia  scilicet  illis. 

Ibid.  lib.  ii.  ii.  36. 

Quern  mala  stultitia,   et  quaecunque  inscitia  veri. 

Ibid.  lib.  ii.  iii.  43. 

Hscc  mihT  Stertinius,  sapientum  octavus,  amico. 

Ibid.  lib.  ii.  iii.  296. 

Levare  tenta  spiritu  prsecordia. 

Od.  lib.  v.  ix.  26. 


The  last  instance,  in  the  third  foot  of  an  Iambic  trimeter, 
may  be  long  or  short,  and  may  be  left  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Poet. 


OVID. 


Addidit  et  fontes,  immensaque  stagna,  lacusque. 
(Var.  et  stagna  immensa.)        Met.  i.  38. 

In  solio  Phoebus  claris  lucente  smaragdis. 
Ibid.  ii.  24. 

Quod  medio  lentae  fixum  curvamine  spinse. 
Ibid.  in.  66. 

Ambiguus  fuerit  modo  vira  mod6  fcemina,  Scython. 
(Var.  Sython.)  Ibid.  iv.  280. 
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OVID,    continued. 

Manat,  et  exprimitur  per  densa  foramina  spissus. 

(Var.  densus,  succus.)  Met.  xn.  438. 

Dulichii  Samiique,  et,  quos  tulit  alta  Zacynthos. 

Heroid.  i.  87. 

Ista  Mycenea  litera  scripta  manu. 

(Var.  facta.)  Bid.  v.  2. 

Est  in  qua  nostri  litera  scripta  mem  or. 

(Var.  facta.)  Ibid.  v.  26. 

Ne  tamen  ignoret  quoe  sit  sententia  scripto. 

(Var.  scripto  sententia  qua  sit.)         Ibid.  xx.  2 If!. 

Ante  focos  olim  longis  considere  scamnis. 

(Var.  scamnis  considere  longis.)         Fast.  vi.  305. 

Carmina  scripta  mihi  sunt  nulla,  aut  qualia  cernis. 

Trist.  v.  xii.  35. 

Tu  poteras  fragiles  pemiis  hebetare  smaragdos. 

Amor.  n.  vi.  21. 

Ante  stetit ;  niveo  lucet  in  ore  rubor. 

(Var.  ante  fait.)  Amor.  in.  iii.  6. 

Ilia  sonat  raucum,   quiddamque  inamabile  stridet. 

(Var.  ridet.)  Art.  Amat.  ill.  289. 

Oraque  fontana  fervida   spargit  aqua. 

(Var.  jpuhat,  lavit.)  Ibid.  in.  726. 

Hennseosque  lacus,  et  olentia  stagna  Palici. 

(Var.  olentis.)  Ex  Ponto)  n.  x.  25. 

Ante  meos  oculos  tua.  stat,  tua  semper  imago  est. 
(Var.  visa  est.)  Ibid,  n.  iv.  7. 

Foecundumque  genus  Maense,  Lamircsque,  Smarisque. 
(Var.  Merixque.)  Hal'ieut.  12  I. 
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L  U  C  A  N. 

Tales  fama  canit  tumidum  super  sequoia  Xerxem. 
(Var.  Persen.)  Lib.  n.  672. 

Aut  pretium,  quippe  stimulo  fluctuque  furoris. 

Lib.  v.  118. 


SENECA. 

Trucis  antra  Zethi,  nobilis  Dirceri  aquse. 

(Var.  TJieti,  Ceti.)  Here.  fur.  916. 

Lutearn  vestem  retinente  zona. 

(Edip.  421. 

Enode  Zephyris  pinus  opponens  latus. 

Ibid.  541. 

Secat  obliquo  tramite  zonas. 

Thyest.  845. 

Tranquilla  Zephyri  mollis  afflatu  tremit. 

Agam.  433. 


SILIUS    ITALICUS. 

Conditus  excelso  sacravit  colle  Zacynthos. 

i.  275. 

Atque  auxit  quondam  Laertia  regna  Zacynthos. 

i.  290. 

Armaque  Dulichia  proavis  portata  Zacyntho. 

ii.  603. 
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SILIUS  ITALICUS,  continued. 

Ne  qua  spes  fusos  pacis  vitxque  maneret. 

(Var.  qua.)  xn.  209. 

Mille  Agathyrna  dedit,  perflataque  Strogilos  Austris. 
(Var.  Troialosy  Troylos.)  XIV.  259. 


JUVENAL. 

Ponere  zelotypo  juvenis  prcelatus  Iarbae. 

v.  45. 

Gibbus,  et  acre  malum  scepe  stillantis  ocelli. 
(Var.  semper.)  vi.  109. 

Si  tibi  zelotypse  retegantur  scrinia  mcechse. 

vi.  272. 

Occulta  spolia,  et  plures  de  pace  triumphos. 

(Var.  et  spolia.)  -     vm.  107. 

Vindicta  gravior  quam  injuria ;    dignum  erit  ergo. 
(Var.  et  gravior.)  xvi.  22. 

These  two  last  may  be  referred  to  the  force  of  the  ccesura. 


MARTIAL. 

Pexatus  pulchre  rides  mea,  Zoile,  trita. 

ii.  58. 

Ut  digna  speculo  flat  imago  tuo. 

ii.  66. 

Ouid  gladium  demens  Romana  stringis  in  ora. 

v.  70. 
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MARTIAL,  continued. 

Sidere  percussa  est  subito  tibl,  Zoile,  lingua. 

Xi.  86. 

Si  turaeat,  fiam  turn  tibi  zona  brevis. 

xiv.  151. 


STATIUS. 


Sudor,  ibi  arcano  florentes  igne  smaragdos. 

T/ieb.  ii.  276. 

Prjeceleres :  agile  studium,  et  tenuissima  virtus. 

Ibid.  vi.  551. 


AUSONIUS. 

Censor  Aristarchus,  normaque  Zenodoti. 

Sapicntes,  i.  12. 

Lumbi  sedendo,  oculique  spectando  dolent. 

(Var.  aspect  ando.)  Ibid.  Chilon.  i. 

Toxica  zelotypo  dedit  uxor  mcecha  marito. 

Epig.  10.  1. 

Ouin  etiam  cupio,  junctus  quia  zelus  amori  est. 

Ibid.  77.  3. 

Illustrant  quintam  Jovis  aurea  sidera  zonam. 

Eclog.  5.  9. 

Bruma  gelu  glacians  jubare  spirat  Capricorni. 

f^Jtt.jubar  est  spirans.)  Ibid.  15.  12. 

Libra,  Scorpius,  Arcitenens,  Capricornus   ut  urnam. 

Sisna  cede st.  8. 
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AUSONIUS,  continued. 

Esset  Aristarchi  tibi  gloria  Zenodotique. 

Profess.  13.  3. 
Quod  jus  pontificum,  qua  fcedera,  stemma  quod  olim. 

Ibid.  22.  5. 
Sanxerit,  et  Locris  dederit  quje  jura  Zaleucus. 

Ibid.  22.  11. 


IN  OBITUM 

RICARDI  PORSONI 

GRJECARUM    LITERARTJM 

APUD    CANTABR1GIENSES    PROFESSORIS 

TOT   MAKAPITOT. 


El  jx\v  ru  QvrtT(Sv  TrpdyiMaS',  oirrtg  su  ttoitj, 
huw[xiv  e%oi  tiv  cocrre  o-toQijvau  QavsTv, 
Ilopa-ajv  dv  efr  <ir)  xoXuv  0/ou  %povov' 
vuv  8',  si  xa-Kwg  rig  sirs  ^  xaXwg  ttovsT, 
ouoiv  ti  (xa^Xov  ea-Tiv  diro^uyt]  popou' 
ouxo-jv  efeipeov  Spr^ov  o'l'xrpov  sm  ra(pco 
Totouos  (pcorog  oux  e7raiosG-$rl<ro[j.ai' 
aKKrn  yap  axrirep  SevSp'  dy^pii ,  08=  3'  eireae 
VTreprsvYjg  cog  Ipvg,  dyd\^a^  'EXKaoog^ 
'AK'a  rficur)  rig  itfri  ro7(roi  y  ev  xaxoig' 
ra  route  yap  TFtivT  dvftpog  ou  reSvyZerai' 
*XU  Psv  "^hg  (rwpa,    7rspt(J.£V£l  V  STl 
tyjyji  rig  oZ<r  dtpSaprog  ev  ro7g  ypd[Xfxouriv. 

No.  I. 
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Latin  Inscription. 


Au  Redacteur  du  Journal  Classique. 
Monsieur, 

JCjN  creusant  dans  l'eglise  de  St.  Helier,  on  a 
trouve  une  Inscription  Latine,  qui  me  parait  digne  des  meil- 
leures  pieces  de  l'Anthologie.  J'ose  me  flatter  que  vous  lui 
ferez  place  dans  votre  Recueil,  avec  une  traduction  Franchise, 
qui  n'en  exprime  pas  mal  le  sens. 

J'ai  l'honneur  d'etre,   Sec. 

A  Jersey,  C 

le  \er  Janvier,  1810. 

Hie  jacet  Gertruda  Amy,  carissima  uxor 

Thomse  Amy,  Centurionis.     Obiit  xxiii0  die  Augustij 

Sepulta  xxv°  ejusdem  mensis,    A.  D.  1647. 

Enysea  de  stirpe  meum  Cornubia  partum 

Vindicat.     Hillarius  jam  tenet  ossa  sacer. 
Per  Sporades  Gallosque  pium  comitata  maritum, 

Deferor  hue  :  visa  est  sors  mihi  nulla  gravis. 
Viximus  unanimes  ;    et  prima  prole  beati. 

In  mundum  duplici  morte  secunda  venit. 
Pignora  dividimus  :  comitatur  me  morientem 

Mortua  :  solatur  filia  prima  patrem. 


*#*  On  s'est  empresse  d'accueillir  la  belle  Epitaphe  de  Jersey. 
La  traduction,  quoiqiCelle  en  rende  non  seulement  le  sens,  mats 
me  me  V esprit,  est  inadmissible  dans  un  Journal  consacre  a  la 
litterature  Grecque,  Latine,  et  Orientalc,  et  aux  sujets  clas* 
siques,  et  critiques  indiques  dwu  le  Prospectus. 
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THE  INSCRIPTION  AT  AXUM. 


1  he  Inscription,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  is 
given  in  the  third  volume  of  Lord  Valentia's  Travels,  a  work  that 
does  the  highest  honor  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  that  nobleman. 
Abandoning  the  seductions  of  affluence,  and  the  elegancies  of 
polished  society,  he  made  not  the  tour  of  Europe,  but  of  the 
East,  and  prosecuting  a  voyage  of  danger  and  difficulty  up  the 
Red  Sea,  has  not  only  made  his  publication  the  vehicle  of 
entertainment,  and  of  some  useful  discussions,  moral  and  poli- 
tical, but  has  also  added  materially  to  the  stock  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge.  This  is  not  the  first  indeed,  nor  a  single 
instance  of  this  spirit  among  Englishmen,  but,  I  believe,  it  is 
the  peculiar  boast  of  our  country,  that  it  alone  has  hitherto 
produced  men,  who  neither  compelled  by  duty,  invited  by 
interest,  nor  aspiring  after  conquest  and  dominion,  have  visited, 
and  made  known  to  us,  distant  and  inhospitable  regions,  from 
the  pure  love  of  science  and  discovery.  In  this  manner, 
Abyssinia,  once  powerful  and  respected,  an  early  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  with  a  fidelity  and  a  fortune  rare  in  the 
East,  still  preserving  its  attachment  to  our  common  religion, 
and  presenting,  at  this  day,  an  insulated  spot  of  Christendom 
in  the  midst  of  Moors  and  Pagans,  has  been  twice  visited  by 
Englishmen  in  a  private  character,  within  these  forty  years, 
first  by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  lately  by  Mr.  Salt,  the  accomplished 
and  intelligent  companion  of  Lord  Valentia  on  his  travels.  It 
was  among  the  ruins  at  Axum,  the  ancient  capital  of  Abys- 
sinia, that  Mr.  Salt  found  the  present  Inscription,  engraved 
on  a  large  single  detached  stone,  and  in  characters  pretty 
legible.  Mr.  Salt  very  happily  discovered,  that  the  names 
mentioned  in  the  Inscription  of  Aeizanas  and  Saiazana  were 
in  all  probability  the  Greek  names  of  an  Abyssinian  king 
and  his  brother,  called  by  Ludolf  in  his  commentaries  Aei- 
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zana  and   Sazanus.     There  is    a    letter  still   extant   to   these 
brothers  from  the   Roman  Emperor  Constantius  in  St.  Atha- 
nasius.1     This  letter  of  Constantius  was  written  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  356.  and  by  this   means  the  date  of  the  Inscrip- 
tion  may    be    nearly    ascertained.       Mr.  Salt    supposes    that 
this    monument   could    not    have    been    erected    much    later 
than    the    year    327.    in    which    Frumentius    had    been   ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Axum.     But  this  opinion  presupposes  that 
the  king  and  his  people  had  at  this  time  been  converted,  and 
that  it    is  improbable    that    a    Christian    king  should    assume 
the  title  in  the  Inscription  of  the  Son  of  Mars,   and  should 
also  erect  public  statues   to   that    deity.      Much    stress  how- 
ever cannot  be  laid  on  the   latter  circumstance,  as  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  presume  that  the  kings  of  Abyssinia,  as  new  disciples, 
would  be  more   strict    than  their  teachers,   the    emperors    of 
Greece,  in  point  of  religious  purity ;    and    it    is  well   known 
that  Constantine,  after  his  supposed  conversion,  published  in 
the  same   year  two   edicts,   the  first   of    which   enjoined   the 
eolemn  observance  of  Sunday,  and  the  second  directed  the  re- 
gular consultation  of  the  Aruspices.2  Constantius  himself,  the  co- 
temporary  of  Aeizanas,  visited  the  temples  of  Rome,and  bestowed 
the  sacerdotal  dignities  on  the  nobles.3     On  the  contrary,  if  the 
fact,  that  Aeizanas  reigned  just  twenty-seven  years,4  according 
to  Bruce's  history,  may  be  relied  upon,  and  since  it  appears  that 
the  letter  of  Constantius  was  written  in  356    to   Aeizanas,  as 
then    reigning ;    it    is    impossible    that   he    could    have    com- 
menced his  reign  sooner  than  329.      It    may   be    concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  Inscription   cannot   be    of  an   earlier   date 
than  the  year    329.  nor  of  a    later    date  than   the  year  383. 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  must  have  been  done  within   the   two 
terms  of  twenty-seven  years,  taking  the  year  356.  as  a  mean, 
in  which  year  it  is  known  that  Aeizanas  was  reigning.    The  fact, 
which  the  monument  records,  as  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Salt, 
is  not  very  important  in  itself,  being  nothing  more  than  the 


'  Vide  St.  Athan.  Apol.  p.  693.  Pares,  1627. 

%  Gibbon's  History,  &C.  vol.  iv.  p.  241.    Octavo  Ed.  1783. 

3  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  409."  4  Lord  Valeria's  Travels,  vol.  in.  p.  90Q 
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subjugation  of  some  mutinous  district;  but  as  an  authentic 
cotemporary  record  in  confirmation  of  history  as  to  the  con- 
nexion anciently  subsisting  between  the  Greek  Empire  and 
Abyssinia,  and  as  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  Adulitic  Inscription, 
so  learnedly  commented  upon  by  Dr.  Vincent,  and  explained 
satisfactorily  by  Mr.  Salt's  ingenious  and  very  modest  con- 
jectures, and  lastly,  as  a  curious  specimen  of  palaeography, 
it  is  in  all  these  respects  well  worthy  of  public  attention. 
Dr.  Vincent  has  left  very  little  to  be  added  or  amended  either 
in  the  text  or  in  his  interpretation  of  it ;  still,  however,  some- 
thing may  be  gleaned  after  him,  and  this  I  shall  now  present 
to  the  public,  together  with  the  Doctor's  full  sheaf. 

I  transcribe  the  text  into  modern  characters,  as  follows  ; 
and  have  underlined  those  letters,  that  are  a  deviation  from 
the  common  and  established  orthography  « 

1.  AsiZavag  B<x.<ri7<sug  A{;'>rj.siT(ov  xai 

2.  O'x^pirtov  xai  rou  PaziZav  xai  AiQi- 
S.      wrcou  xai  £afiasir(ov  xai  tov  2,'iXsy) 

4.  Koci  rov  Tia[xcu  xai  Bovyasircov  xou  row 

5.  Kasou  $ao-i7\=vg  fiao~  ihscov  viog  Qsoo 

6.  Avixr,ro'j  Apsmg  araxrrpavrcov 

7.  Kara  xaipov  rov  eQvoug  rcov  Bovyasi- 

8.  rcov  a7re<rTi?>.a[ASV  rovg  Yjfxsrspovg 

9.  Aos7,(poug  Xoua^ava  xai  rov  Aortfai 
10.  To'JTO'jg  7ro\s[xrt(ra.i  xai  xacaOeoto- 

1  1 .  xorcov  avrcov  v7rora£avrsg  (wrong 

12.  Hyayov  trpog  r^xag  [xsra  xai  rwv  vps'x- 

\3'  fxarcov   aurcov  fiocov  rs   *  *  *  *    xai  irpo- 

14.  fiarrov   *  *  *  *   xai  xrr^vcov  vcorotpopfov 

15.  Qps-bavrsg  auroog  @>oso~iv  re  xai  tTritrir- 

16.  fxto  avvcov'   7rori%ovrsg  auro'jg  %urcors 

17.  xa<   oivco  xai  u3psuju,a<nv  Ttavrag  ig  x°P' 

18.  rarriav  oinvsg  rpav  rov  apiQjxov  $ao~i\- 
19*  xoi  s&  <r>jv   rco   o%hco  avrcov  tov  apiQ[xov  * 
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520.  Away  vsvo[j.svoixaQ  exa.<rrr)V  rj[xspav  ap- 

21.  rovg  (ririvoug  *  *  *   xou  oivov   sir  iyr\yag 

22.  *  a%peig  ou  ayayoixriv  avrovg  Ttpog  rjfxctg  *     Tou 

23.  tou£  o'jv  htopYj<ray.smi  aurotg  tvolvto.  rot  £7ri- 

24.  rrfiint.  xou  a[x<f>ia<r!xvr£g  avroug  ysroixxp cevrag 

25.  Ka.TSc-T7}(ra.[Asv  i£  r<va  T07rov  t^c  y]>xsrepag  %w- 

26.  ^ac  xa2.ovy.iVov  MaToua  xou  £xsXs'JO~a[xsv  avrovg 

27.  JJakiv  avvcuvstjso-Qui  7rapao-%o[A=vrji 

28.  Toj£  s^acriv  fiuo-ihsicrxotg  fioocg  *  *  *  *  on-ep  Ss 

29.  Ev^apio-riag  rov  \xou_  yswycavrog  Apzmg_ 

30.  AvsQrjxa  aurco  avopiuvra  %pvcrouv  sua.  xai  upyo- 

3 1 .  paiov  even  xou  jcO\xo'jg  y   <-tt  ctyaOco. 

I  will  now  give  a  literal  translation  of  it,  without  observing 
the  order  of  lines,  as  the  transposition  of  words  in  the  original 
makes  it  difficult  to  adhere  to  it  in  this  respect : 

(We)  Aeizanas,  King  of  the  Axomites,  and  Homerites, 
and  the  Rhaeidan,  and  ^Ethiopians,  and  Sabaites,  and  of  the 
Silee,  and  the  Tiamo,  and  the  Bougaites,  and  the  Kaeum, 
King  of  Kings,  Son  of  the  invincible  Mars,  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  of  the  Bou»aites  had  rebelled,  (We)  sent  our 
brother  Saiazana  and  the  Adephai  (or  governor  of  the  district) 
to  subdue  them  by  war;  and  they  (the  Bougaites)  having 
surrendered  themselves,  they  (our  brother  and  the  governor) 
when  they  had  subjugated  them,  brought  them  unto  us,  to- 
gether with  their  cattle,  as  well  oxen  to  the  number  of  *  *  *  * 
as  sheep  to  the  number  of  *  *  *  *  also  beasts  bearing  burthens 
on  their  backs ;  (our  brothers  and  the  governor)  having  fed 
them  with  beef  and  bread  in  regular  rations ;  furnishing 
them  all  in  abundance  with  bread,  and  wine,  and  water 
for  drink,  being  in  number  six  petty  kings  with  their  fol- 
lowers, amounting  to  *  *  *  *  distributing  each  day  loaves 
of  bread  to  the  number  of  *  *  *  *  and  wine  to  the  number 
of  *  hemins  (or  three-quarters  of  a  pint)  until  they  bring 
them  unto  us.  (We)  therefore  when  we  had  given  them 
all  things  necessary,  and  had  clothed  them,  settled  them  as 
a  colony  in  a  certain  place  in  our  Jungdom,  called  Mataia, 
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and  commanded  rations  of  provision  again  to  be  given  them, 
allowing  to  the  six  petty  kings  *  *  *  oxen.  In  gratitude  to 
him  who  begat  me,  the  invincible  Mars,  I  have  erected  to 
him  one  statue  of  gold,  and  one  of  silver,  and  three  of  brass, 
for  good  luck. 

AuKolvx*;.  In  this  word  in  the  original  the  round  form  of 
epsilon  and  sigma  is  exhibited,  which,  according  to  Mont- 
faucon,  was  first  introduced  by  the  Romans,  about  the  time  of 
the  first  Caesars,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Grecians. 

Avi<rTtX»u.iv,  without  the  s.  This  is  written  according  to 
pronunciation  without  regard  to  orthography.  Howel  informs* 
us,  that  the  modern  Greeks,  with  whom  he  conversed,  con- 
founded divers  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  one  sound,  for 
in  point  of  pronunciation  they  made  no  difference  between 
upsiloHy  iota,  and  eta ;  he  might  have  added  also  between  the 
three  mentioned  and  the  diphthongs  u  and  «<,  as  a  modern 
Greek,  learned  in  his  original  tongue,  informed  me,  and  con- 
vinced me  by  his  own  pronunciation.  It  should  appear,  from 
the  promiscuous  interchange  of  iota  and  a  in  this  Inscription, 
that  this  vice  or  negligence  in  pronunciation  had  obtained  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  its  varieties 
in  the  manuscripts  of  the  lower  centuries.  Almost  every  page 
in  Montfaucon's  Paljeographia  abounds  with  instances,  and  as 
his  work  is  not  in  every  body's  hands,  I  will  here  just  cite  a  few 
of  them.  In  the  specimen  x  given  of  a  Greek  Psaltery,  trans- 
cribed by  Sedulius  Scottus  in  the  ninth  century,  «  occurs  for 
*  in  ix.x6Yi<riv  for  ix.x,6i<riv,  ■/,  for  a  in  i^m-rn  for  ix.^7ttu,  and  <  for  u 
in  y^uri  for  x,£trtt :  a  and  «  are  likewise  confounded  in  the  same 
specimen,  where  a.nuu$  is  written  for  otnpo$,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, i%o6»  for  i\cahv,  in  the  same  manner  as  Age««  is  twice 
found  in  this  Inscription  for  Ageo? ;  iyyois  for  eyyt/s  occurs  in 
another  manuscript.  3  In  an  inscription  at  Ancyra,4  supposed 
to  be  of  the  date  of  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  6ny*rtqt 
is  put  for  ivyttrs^a.    In  an  epitaph5  is  found  «forog<»s  for  c^oitto^ixi;, 


Familiar  Letters,  sect.  I.  let.  27.  *  Montfaucon's  Palaeegv.  p.  1G0, 

Montfaucon's  Pulacogr.  p.  237.  5  Ibid.  p.  171. 

Ibid.  p.  233. 
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with  a  double  irregularity,  exhibiting  «  for  «*,  and  t  for  *<« 
Of  the  latter,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  farther ;  I  have 
dwelt  on  this  matter  at  some  length,  as  most  of  the  readings 
I  shall  propose  are  founded  on  these  mistakes  in  orthography. 

Ahxtpov?.  I  translate  this  in  the  singular  number,  considering 
the  plural  here  as  an  oriental  manner  of  expression,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  ourselves  to  give  dignity  to  the  royal 
Style.  Wilson '  says,  words  that  express  dominion,  dignity, 
majesty,  are  commonly  put  in  the  plural  •,  as,  cn^s  gods, 
Q*Jin  lords,  cd,1?i?:i  husbands,  masters;  though  at  the  same 
time  they  may  have  a  verb,  noun,  or  affix,  singular.  It  cannot 
escape  observation  that  there  are  other  expressions  in  the  Inscrip- 
tion, that  partake  of  an  Oriental,  more  than  a  Greek,  idiom. 

Tov  aSyiQcu-  I  conceive  this  not  to  be  the  proper  name  of 
one  of  the  king's  brothers,  but  a  name  of  office  in  the 
Abyssinian  language,  and  equivalent  to  commander  of  the 
district.  Dr.  Vincent, z  upon  the  place  called  At-almo  in 
Abyssinia,  first  observed  that  At  seemed  to  be  merely  an 
article  or  prefix,  and  Mr.  Salt 3  has  since  distinctly  told  us,  that 
Ade  signifies  a  district.  Hence  Ade-gade,  Ad-bahhalai,  Ath- 
agai,  Ath-ana,  At-bara,  and  Ash-guagua,  all  places  men- 
tioned in  Ludolf's  map  of  Abyssinia.  The  termination  <p«<,  or 
(pi,  its  equivalent  in  sound,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  per- 
haps no  other  than  the  Hebrew  root  nns  phe,  dux,  princeps, 
prccfectus,  a  word  that  is  said  to  obtain  among  the  Chaldeans, 
Arabians,  Syrians,  Assyrians,  and  Persians.  4  Were  the  Abys- 
sinian word  expressed  in  Hebrew,  it  would  assume  the 
kindred,  but  more  expanded,  form  of  nns-nfc-iN  Ademe-phe, 
instead  of  Ade-phe,  a  compound  not  unlike,  either  in  manner 
or  meaning,  to  the  German  title  land-grave. 

E7ri<riTft.<»  is  for  i7TK7-trterfca>,  as  the  sense  demands,  but  all  that 
appears  in  the  original  is  the  imperfect  word  tvtTirfAu.  To 
judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  stone,  there  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  room  enough  for  this  word  at  full  length, 


1  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  p.  275. 

2  Periplus,  p.  547. 

3  Lord  Valentia's  Travels,  vol,  in.  p.  197. 
*  Vide  Parkhurst's  Hebrew  Lex,  in  voce. 
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and  I  suspect  here  an  intentional  abbreviation,  not  uncommon 
with  notaries,  by  which  the  n  preceding  the  t  is  to  be  read 
backwards  again  after  the  t,  as  a-mii  and  thus  is  made  to  per- 
form a  double  office. 

Avvav.  I  suspect  this  to  be  an  abbreviation  for  mmm^ia,  a 
word  coined  from  the  Latin,  like  Avyovs-To?,  Augustus;  pil,  rex: 
tvXcva-T%io<;,  illustris,  and  many  others,  that  abound  in  the  writers 
under  the  lower  Greek  Empire.  Suidas  has  I&vmk,  but  says 
no  more  of  it,  than  that  it  is  'VapaUv  isi%t$. 

IIcuitxs  <£.  Here  <  is  put  for  a  diphthong,  and  I  venture 
to  read  Trails  for  iretrra.  e<?,  by  the  substitution  of  sigma  for 
epsilon,  which  makes  the  sense  plain,  and  the  construction  regular. 

Bxe-tXicoiy  is  here  put  for  /ZcmXio-Koi,  but  though  there  appears 
from  the  plate  plenty  of  room  at  the  end  of  the  line  for  the 
two  letters,  m  omitted,  yet  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  least  trace  or  vestige  of  them  on  the  stone.  I  suspect, 
therefore,  that  the  original  engraver  of  the  Inscription  here 
exercised  his  ingenuity  again  in  the  same  way,  and  upon  the 
same  letters,  as  in  the  preceding  instance  of  t-Kinr^u.  By  the 
same  process  exactly,  that  is,  by  the  repetition  of  «  backwards 
after  the  x,  we  may  discover  in  the  abbreviated  form  of 
fisxriXxoi,  the  full  word  pxnXtrKoi.  Some  notaries  carried  this 
trick  of  abbreviating  to  such  a  pass  as  to  be  quite  enigmatical, 
and  Montfaucon,  in  the  deciphering  of  them,  has  displayed 
the  sagacity  of  an  GEdipus. 

E?r  tftw&s.  Here  occur  two  deviations  from  orthography  in 
one  word,  by  which  it  is  so  disguised  as  hardly  to  be  known. 
"When  exhibited  however  in  its  proper  dress,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  no  other  than  the  accusative  plural  of  the  very 
familiar  word  {uiva,  Ziemina,  a  liquid  measure,  common  both 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By  this  reading,  extracted  with- 
out any  alteration  of  the  otters,  the  sense  is  so  much  improved 
as  hardly  to  leave  it  doubtful.  When  we  are  told  that  the 
prisoners  were  furnished  every  day  with  bread  to  such  an 
amount,  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  quantity,  and  of  the 
generosity  of  the  conqueror,  but  we  are  not  much  the  wiser 
■for  knowing  that  they  were  supplied  with  wine  so  many  months. 
It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Inscription  to  give  as 
accurate  an  estimate  of  the  wine  distributed  as  of  the  bread, 
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and  this  is  done  effectually  by  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
loaves,  and  also  of  the  number  of  the  measures  of  wine. 
'H/aivcc?  and  <|KnW?  having  precisely  the  same  sound  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Grecian,  I  apprehend  that  the  latter  form  was  preferred, 
because  the  long  vowel  n,  introduced  for  *  in  the  penultima, 
coincides  with  the  accent.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  modern 
Greeks  pay  not  the  smallest  attention  to  quantity,  but  are 
governed  in  their  pronunciation  wholly  by  accent,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  even  at  the  early  period  of  this  Inscription,  the 
Greek  language  had  begun  to  degenerate  in  this  particular. 
It  is  not  easy,  upon  any  other  foundation,  to  account  for  the 
promiscuous  interchange  of  vowels  long  and  short,  to  the 
utter  disregard  and  destruction  of  all  quantity,  a  matter,  of 
which  the  ancients  were  tenacious  to  a  scruple.  But  a 
modern  Greek,  who  pronounces  xuh  as  if  it  were  ai'i-e-tha  in 
English,  and  as  a  dactyl,  if  he  were  desired  to  write  «j«A*«  by 
his  ear,  would  write  it  <,«»vc<?,  as  in  the  Inscription,  because 
accent  and  quantity  now  are  no  longer  distinct,  but  always  go 
together  ;  and  as  «  is  used,  he  knows,  to  express  a  long  sound, 
it  would  naturally  be  preferred  to  express  an  iota  accented. 
A  modern  Greek,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  language  of  his 
ancestors,  might  spell  and  write,  according  to  his  ear,  this  word 
ifu'vxg  I  know  not  how  many  different  ways,  by  ringing  the 
several  changes  on  the  five  equivalent  vowel  sounds,  o,  n,  <,  u, 
and  01.  Whoever  reads  old  Greek  manuscripts  should  bear 
in  mind  that  these  five  vowel  sounds  are  equivalent,  and, 
as  soon  as  all  sense  of  quantity  became  lost,  were  substi- 
tuted almost  indiscriminately  one  for  the  other,  or  he  will 
often  fall  into  very  curious  mistakes.  The  same  confusion  of 
some  of  these  vowels  existed  also  among  the  Latins,  who 
wrote  indifferently,  omnes,  omneis,  omnis.1 

E|ac«v,  is  the  dative  of  s|,  declined  in  imitation  of  r^t?,  r^i™, 


1  We  may  observe  in  our  own  language  something  of  this  tendency 'to 
what  a  learned  prelate  has  railed  a  vile  Iotacism  *  Many  persons  pro- 
nounce join,  boil,  and  point,  as  if  they  were  written  jine,  bile,  and  pint ; 
and  our  poets,  with  a  very  convenient  license,  avail  themselves  of  this  lati- 
tude  in  pronunciation,  and  make  other  words  of  similar  termination,  such 
as  soil,  oil,  toil,  &c.  to  rhyme  with  smile,  and  terminations  of  that  class, 
*  Horsley,  on  the  Prosodies,  p.  05. 
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but  never  admitted,  I  believe,  by  classic  writers ;  it  might  be 
translated  into  Latin  by  sexibus,  but  with  equal  violence  to 
the  purity  of  the  language.  We  may  observe,  that  all  the 
datives  plural  have  the  y  added,  and  that  /3«s-<v  retains  its  ancient 
Homeric  form,  like  who-a-tv,  Sec.  from  which  form  the  more 
modern  /3<>v<ri  and  iron  seem  corruptions,  or  rather  abbreviations. 
Tov  pott  yiw/tfcivTOi.  Here  occurs  in  pat  for  y.i  another  devi- 
ation from  ancient  orthography,  very  common  in  the  lower 
and  middle  ages.  One  instance  has  been  already  given  above 
in  o^Tro^isi  for  o$o(7ro£tats.  In  the  manuscript  Psaltery  above- 
mentioned  of  Sedulius  Scottus,  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  psalm, 
Laudate  Doininumy  exhibits,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine 
first  verses,  uniformly  and  successively  Atvurxt  for  xivun. l 
Another  instance  of  at  for  i  occurs  in  this  very  Inscription 
just  below,  where  we  find  u^/v^atov  for  a^yv^iov.  At  the  time 
of  Suidas  the  pronunciation  of  at  was  so  identified  with  f, 
that  the  words  beginning  with  at  are  introduced  in  his  Lexicon 
next  after  delta  in  the  alphabet,  and  between  that  letter  and 
epsilon.  I  will  just  add,  before  I  conclude  this  subject,  that 
there  was  probably  some  affinity  even  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  elder  and  classical  Greeks  between  it  and  2,  and  hence 
it  is  that  at  is  commonly  considered  as  a  short  syllable,  in 
regard  to  one  of  the  rules  that  governs  accentuation.2. 


1  Montfaucon's  Palaeogr.  p.  237". 

2  As  early  at  least  as  the  time  of  Eustathius  the  confusion  of  the  vowel 
t  with  the  diphthong  it,  and  of  the  diphthong  at  with  the  vowel  «,  scemi 
to  have  obtained.     For  he  alleges  this  line  in  Homer 

'AAA^-i  irifa&tt  y.at  ltc.pi*;,  i-xu  7ru6tcrQeii  upuvov, 
as  exhibiting  an  instance  of  a  perfect  re-echoing  of  mind,  in  the  words  Trtka-fft, 
and  miti&Mkl  This  he  says  is  Tra^xnirts  Tavrn  Txvro<pmi>?.  I  know  that 
Bishop  Horsley*  confines  the  similitude  in  these  words  to  the  last  two 
syllables  — 6i^i  and  — ktr&at,  and  denies  it  to  the  first  syllables  irt — 
and  7ru-~-  His  reason  is  that  the  former  sound  is  short,  and  the  latter 
long,  and  consequently,  that  two  such  sounds  can  never  be  the  same.  He 
seems,  however,  here  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  himself,  which  he  has 
justly  exposed  in  others,  that  is,  into  a  confusion  of  time  with  mere  tone 
or  sound.  Two  musical  notes,  or  two  voices,  may  be  well  the  same  in  tone, 
or  pitch,  and  yet  differ  in  time  or  quantity  of  duration.  The  iraqi{%*i<nf 
here  is  not  indeed  <V»^g«vef,   but  may  still  be  nairn  txvto<P#vos, 

*  On  the  rrosodies,  p.  103. 
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On  the  name  of  the  country  called   Abyssinia  I  will  make 
one  observation,  before  I   quit  this  Inscription.     It  appears  to 
me  that  Habesh,   Sebritx,  and  Hebrews,    are   all    derivations 
distorted  by  different   pronunciations,  from  one  root,  namely, 
"JU?  Ober  or  Eber,  and  all  mean  the  same  thing,  namely,  pas- 
sengers or   strangers.       Seber,    from   whence    is    formed    the 
Greek  termination  Sebritse,  is  nothing  more  than  Heber,  with 
the  serpentine  aspirate  prefixed  instead  of  the  common  aspirate, 
as  Halaat  in  Abyssinia  is  sometimes  called  Salait, x  and  as  the 
Latins  have  made  super  from  Insi^,  siuV  from  vm*  sylva  from 
t/A«,  and  so  on.     The  name  of  strangers  is  one,  that  has  some- 
times been  assumed  by  nations,  and  has  more  often  been  given 
them   in   contempt.      In   this  manner,    the   ancient    Germans 
called  every  thing  foreign,  every  thing  that  was  not  German, 
Gallish  or   Welsh,  a  name,  that  belonged  at   first,  and   pro- 
perly only,  to   their  neighbours  in  Gaul,  but   was  afterwards 
transferred    to   their  inveterate    enemies,    their   neighbours    in 
Italy,   which   country   they    still   call    Welsch-land,   and    their 
language,    Welsche   Sprache.      It  would  be  however  as  great 
an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Italians  and  Gauls  were  once  the 
same  people,  because  they  have  been  designated  in  the  German 
language   by  the    same   appellation,    as   to    suppose   that   the 
Portuguese  and  Swedes  have  a  common  origin,  because  they 
are   both  confounded,   at   this  day,  by  the  Turks  under  the 
common  name  of  Franks.     Much  stress,  therefore,  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  single  circumstance  of  coincidence    in  name   and 
meaning  between  the  ancient  Sebritse  and  modern  Abyssinians, 
in  order  to  prove  their  identity,  but  it  is    certainly  a   strong 
proof  of  it,  that  Herodotus   places   the   Sebritze   much  about 
the  country  now  occupied  by  the  Abyssinians,  and  this  double 
agreement  both    of   name   and   place   produces    almost    con^ 
viction.  f 

M. 


Lord  Valcntia's  Travels,  vol.  in.  p.  198. 
Vide  Dr.  Vincent's  Periplus,  p.  108. 
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1  he  Inscription,  winch  is  here  given,  is  taken  from  an  en- 
graving in  the  third  volume  of  Lord  Valentia's  Travels.1 

His  Lordship  says,  that  General  Andreossi  had  mentioned  a 
column  in  a  Mosque  at  Damietta,  which  had  a  Greek  Inscrip- 
tion on  it.  Lord  Valentia  requested  permission  to  enter  the 
Mosque  to  copy  it,  and  was  permitted.  He  then  proceeds  to 
say,  that  the  Inscription  is  to  him  quite  unintelligible :  «  It  is 
certainly  not  entirely  in  Greek,  nor  any  other  characters,  but 
seems  to  be  cabalistic." 

It  is  no  impeachment  to  his  Lordship's  judgment,  that  he 
was  not  able  to  recognize  immediately  characters  so  much  abbre- 
viated, and  mutilated,  and  disguised.  They  are,  however,  cer- 
tainly Greek,  and  not  so  cabalistic  as  many  that  may  be  found 
in  Montfaucon's  Pal?eographia.  The  text  is,  I  apprehend,  as 
follows,  when  expressed  in  common  characters,  and  in  an  ex- 
tended form  : 

e/v(e^<rov) 

Tov  crov  ftovXov 
Fstopyiov 

In  English  thus : 

Remember  me,  O  Lord,  in  thy  kingdom  :  Have  mercy  on 
thy  servant  George. 

MvntrflnTti,  in  the  original  the  three  first  letters  had  been  tied 
together  by  a  connecting  stroke  between  the  M  and  the  H,  so  as 
to  make  an  intervening  N,  but  this  stroke  is  now  wanting,  and 
must  be  supplied  in  reading.  In  the  two  last  letters  of  this 
word  another  tie  of  two  letters  into  one  occurs.     MmvrSnTti  is  here 

J  Vol.  m.  p.  '120, 
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put  for  fivve-fttn ;  <  and  «  in  the  lower  ages  being  constantly 
interchanged,  as  observed  and  demonstrated  in  the  preceding 
Inscription  at  Axum. 

The  letters  ex  are  evidently  the  beginning  of  the  word 
%Xtn<roy .-  as  there  was  not  room  in  the  second  line,  it  was  put 
over  it :  c  is  in  the  last  line  also  put  for  e,  a  substitution  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  Inscriptions. 

O. 


THE   DELIAN    INSCRIPTION. 


J.  here  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  this  Inscription  engraved  in 
Mr.  Payne  Knight's  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,  to  which  I 
refer  the  curious  reader.  It  consists  of  the  following  letters, 
expressed  in  common  characters : 

o  aFuro  X<5o  £//,*  ayZpiag  xai  to  <r<ps7M$ 

I  will  first  give  here  the  different  interpretations  of  it  by 
Montfaucou,  by  Dawes,  and  by  Mr.  Payne  Knight ;  and  in  a 
matter  where  there  is  so  much  room  for  conjecture,  and  where 
so  much  has  been  exercised,  I  will  then  hazard  a  new  con- 
struction of  it,  which  has  one  advantage  in  its  favor,  perhaps 
the  only  one,  that  it  does  not  require  a  single  letter  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Montfaucon  considers  the  two  first  letters  «  and  «  as 
fragments  of  some  word  preceding.  He  then  reads  what  fol- 
lows, as  if  it  were,  jv  t»  Xi6o  sfct  uv^^ius  xxi  ro  o-fiXxs,  in  modern 
characters  sv  t?j  xda>  ufti,  *..  t.  x.  id  est,  in  lapide  simi  statua  et 
basis.1 

Dawes,  to  make  sense  of  it,  adds  four  letters  to  the  Inscription, 
and  strikes  out  one,  namely  the  v  in  «fut«,  which  he  considers 
inserted  by  a  later  hand,  as  a  comment  on  the  digamma  f.  He 
reads  it  thus : 

To  aBro  A/$o  sp.i  o  avtipiag  rs  xoci  ro  crtysXag 

I  have  underlined  the  letters  inserted  by  Dawes,  the  better  to 
distinguish  them. 

1  Vide  Montfaucou's  Paheographia,  p.  151. 
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Dawes  considers  re  «ft«  Xi6e  to  be  the  /Eolic  or  Doric  genitive 
in  «,  and  that  it  would  be  expressed  in  modern  characters,  as  r» 
avru  Xiita,  k.  t.  a.  id  est,  Ejusdcm  lapidis  sum  et  statua  ct  basis. 

Mr.  Payne  Knight  makes  no  alteration  in  the  letters,  but 
thinks  that  the  first  letter  «  is  an  article  that  may  be  referred  to 
A»3g««s,  by  which  means  ufytxg  will  have  its  article,  as  well  as 
e-QiXxs.  He  considers  xrvro  \t6e  as  the  genitive  case,  instead  of 
uvtov  Xtiov,  according  to  later  orthography,  and  makes  the  same 
sense  of  it  as  Dawes. 

With  great  submission  to  those,  who  have  preceded  me,  I  will 
now  offer  a  new  construction,  and  instead  of  opposing  theirs, 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  defence  of  my  own,  and  then  leave 
it  to  the  learned  to  decide  which  is  most  probable. 

I  read  every  letter  exactly  as  it  is  given  in  the  Inscription, 
but  I  consider  o  *  Fvro  xrfo  as  an  obsolete  abbreviated  nominative 
case,  and  re  not  as  an  article,  but  as  a  pronoun  in  the  old  geni- 
tive case,  for  the  modern  rev.  It  is  thus  used  as  a  pronoun  fre- 
quently in  Homer,  as  5«  epctr  ti^ifatts'  rev  §'  atXtn  <t>e7/3es  'awo'aa*** 
Iliad,  1.  43.  In  modern  characters  it  would  appear  thus,  in  an 
extended  form,  without  abbreviations  : 

o  avTot;  A.i3oc  si'xi  Avfifuag  xcci  to'j  <y<ps\ag. 

Id  est, 

Ipse  idem  lapis  sum  statua  ct  ejus  (statuse)  basis. 


In  Enj 

/  one-and-the-same  stone  am  statue  and  its  pediment. 

It  will  be  incumbent  on  me  to  produce  some  probable 
ground  for  the  supposition,  that  o  xfvto'  a<0©'  is  a  corrupted, 
or  rather  an  abbreviated  old  form  of  the  nominative,  now 
terminating  in  •$.  I  have  certainly  no  authority  either  of  any 
ancient,  or  of  any  recent,  grammarian,  which  I  can  cite  for 
this  purpose,  and  on  which  I  can  rely  for  any  support.  It 
becomes  me,  therefore,  as  I  am  here  without  a  guide,  to  speak 
by  no  means  decisively,  at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  mc 
that  some  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  supposition  may 
be  drawn  from  analogy.    It  is  well  known,  that  the  final  s, 
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not  only  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  in  modern  languages, 
is  frequently  dropped  in  the  hurry  of  utterance.  This  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  vocative  cases,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  nominative  cases,  except  that  they  are  abbreviated, 
whenever  they  can  be  so  conveniently,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  the  speaker.  Thus  fixntev, 
Xgvrvi,  <W«r«,  are  only  abbreviated  forms  of  /S^^asvj,  xiv<rr>^> 
kwriK  :  Homer  constantly  uses  inTrom,  the  abbreviated  form, 
as  a  nominative.  I  suspect  likewise  that  Homer  omitted  both 
«  and  v  final  in  very  many  places,  where  they  now  are  in- 
troduced in  conformity  to  later  practice.  It  is  not  only  in  the 
single  point  of  the  digamma  that  Homer  has  been  modernized, 
but  this  I  purpose  to  make  a  subject  of  some  future  paper. 
To  return  to  the  subject,  I  apprehend  that  the  final  sigma  was 
discarded  originally  as  well  from  words  terminating  in  «?,  as 
from  those  terminating  in  tus,  like  /War«,  ^.yirnrx,  and  many 
others,  that  occur  in  every  page  in  Homer.  Hence  was  de- 
rived the  practice  among  the  old  Poets  of  cutting  off  the  5 
in  words  ending  in  «$,  or  us  in  Latin,  as  in  the  common 
instances  of  Kg»£«  7rcXv<pmo$  xt^am,  Egregie  cordatus  homo  calus 
JElius  Sextus,  and  Lamina  sis  oculis  ctiam  bonus  Ancus  re- 
liquit,  with  many  others  that  might  be  cited.  Now  in  all 
these  cases  the  vowel  preceding  s  is  made  short  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  final  5,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  <W«t*5  &c.  with 
this  only  difference,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  orthography  has 
conformed  itself  to  use  and  pronunciation,  while,  in  the  former 
case,  s  is  preserved  in  writing,  although  the  lines  must  be 
pronounced  without  it,  as  K^^s<  KcXvtymo  xo^avn,  Egregie  cor- 
datus homo  catus  JEliiC  Sesctns,  and  Lumina  sis  oculis  etiam 
bonus  Amu'  reliquit.  This  abbreviation  tended  to  produce 
confusion  and  obscurity,  especially  in  an  age  when  the  modern 
helps  and  marks  of  apostrophe  and  punctuation  were  unknown, 
and  therefore  as  the  languages  became  settled  was  gradually 
abolished.  I  conceive,  however,  that  in  some  few  words 
custom  had  established  its  tyranny  beyond  correction,  and  that 
vestiges  of  the  discarded  termination  may  still  be  traced  in 
htm',  ywxt',  yccXot  yo»v  and  capx,  x.t.x.  in  the  Greek,  and  in 
i'-dem,  ipse\  iste\  genu\  gelu\  famul\  liber' ',  glaber\  &c.  in 
the  Latin,  for  the  obsolete  and  perfect  nominatives,  tws>  y«»*<5. 
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y«/«|,  y«K>?  or  y«v«? ,  (rw^ae? ;  is-dcm,  ipsus,  istus,  genus  or  ge?ium, 
gelus    or  geluniy  famulusy    'liberus    (eAei^go?),    and    glabcrus 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  I  will  add  a  derivation 
in  relation  to  it,  if  not  in  confirmation  of  it,  which  will 
not  fail  to  raise  a  smile  in  those,  who  have  not  much  turned 
their  thoughts  to  the  changes  that  take  place  in  dialects,  and 
to  the  study  of  etymology.  I  mean  to  submit,  that  c&*m,  the 
second  word  in  the  Inscription,  is  the  parent,  or  rather  the 
sister,  of  ipse\  and  of  the  compound  sutipte  and  siiopte  (Jxvrri 
and  ixvru) : 

Facies  non  omnibus  una, 
Nee  diversa  tanien,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum. 

To  make  this  a  little  clearer,  I  must  preface,  that  upsilott, 
when  preceded  by  a  vowel,  in  modern  Greek  is  pronounced 
as  F  in  English,  and  that  xOto?  and  pxe-iXivs  are  pronounced 
as  aftos  and  vasilefs,  the  /3  having  the  sound  of  our  v.  It 
is  agreed  at  all  hands  that  the  letter  F  represented  the  ancient 
digamma,  but  as  to  the  right  pronunciation  of  this  letter,  the 
learned  are  very  much  divided,  some  contending  that  its 
power  was  that  of  our  v,  and  others  that  of  our  it).  I  would 
suggest,  that  there  was  probably  some  latitude  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  this  letter  among  the  ancients  themselves,  and  that 
there  might  have  been  a  negligent  habit  among  the  old  Greeks, 
something  similar  to  which  is  found  among  many  of  the 
good  people  of  London,  who,  confound  commonly  v  and  tu, 
pronouncing  vinegar  as  luinegar,  and  wine,  on  the  contrary,  as 
vine.  Were  a  modern  Greek  desired  to  express  the  word 
vinegar  in  Greek  letters,  from  oral  delivery,  he  would  write 
it  as  Pniyxi  from  the  mouth  of  a  correct  speaker,  but  ©wmy*$ 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Londoner,  or  a  negligent  speaker.  Pre- 
cisely in  these  two  different  ways  we  find  that  the  ancients 
expressed  VirgUius,  sometimes  as  B«gy/A««$,  sometimes  as  Owgy/- 
/«>?.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  dogmatically  upon  a  subject  so 
very  uncertain  as  the  pronunciation  of  a  dead  language,  but 
perhaps  it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that  as  nine  Latin  words 
in  ten  borrowed  from  the  Greek  represent  the  digamma  by  ps 
rather  than  by  f  or  py  or  any  other  character,  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  ancient  digamma  was  pronounced  like 
No.  I.  G 
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the  Latin  v,  a  letter  equivalent  to  our  w,  or  to  the  French  ou 
in  oui.  It  is  probable,  however,  as  I  observed  before,  that 
the  Latins  themselves  were  not  always  uniform  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  letter  v,  and  it  is  certain,  that  we,  in  the 
words  that  we  have  borrowed  from  them,  pronounce  it  some- 
times as  v,  and  sometimes  as  W,  as  in  the  different  cases  of 
virtue  and  wine,  from  virtus  and  vi?ium. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  on  the  digamma  in  general  to 
the  particular  instance  of  it  here  in  ctwro,  I  perfectly  agree  with 
Mr.  P.  Knight,  that  the  two  characters  f  v  are  to  be  considered 
only  in  the  light  cf  a  double  letter,  like  our  w>,  and  constitute  only 
one  sound,  making  xFvtc  a  dissyllabic,  which  may  be  repre- 
sented in  Latin  characters  by  a/to,  or  «vrr«,  or  aptii,  substituting 
the  soft  for  the  aspirate,  whence,  in  another  form,  comes 
ipsii',  or  ipse :  Usque  adeb  quod  tangit  idem  est,  tamen  ultima 
distant.  I  forbear  to  illustrate  the  changes  of  the  vowels, 
that  is  of  a  and  o  in  apto  into  i  and  e  in  ipse,  by  similar 
changes  in  xlyos  and  Xiya,  vos  and  vester,  old  and  elder ,-  and 
in  the  compounds  contingo  and  confringo,  from  tango  and 
frango.  For  all  vowel  sounds  are  so  fugitive  and  evanescent 
in  their  nature,  that  whoever  observes  nicely  the  speech  of 
common  uneducated  people,  the  founders  in  all  nations  of  all 
languages,  although  Scholars  and  Grammarians  afterwards 
may  regulate,  fix  and  improve  them,  will  hardly  ever  find  two 
persons  among  them  exactly  agreeing  in  the  pronunciation  of 
vowel  sounds.  Consonants  are  of  a  stiffer  nature ;  they  are 
the  bones  and  sinews,  the  skeletons  that  remain,  when  all 
the  softer  parts  are  perished.  For  this  reason  perhaps,  as  well 
as  to  consult  brevity,  the  Hebrews  made  use  of  very  few 
vowels  in  writing,  but  confined  their  care  chiefly  to  the  pre- 
servation of  consonants. 

Having  shown  in  what  class  of  words  the  final  s  has  been 
excluded  in  the  nominative  case,  which  was  the  principal  end 
I  had  in  view,  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  purpose,  but 
rather  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  suggestions, 
to  advert  to  other  instances,  where  the  final  s  has  been  omitted. 
In  the  second  person  singular  of  vfii',  we  find  both  w's  and  ii. 
Ivktu  indeed  does  not  follow  u>.u  in  this  analogy,  nor  make 
TVTTtts  or  Tim™  in  the  second  person,  but  I  suspect  that  the. 
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imperative  rfafiA  is  nothing  more  than  an  abbreviated  form 
of  -rvTTTiH;,  which  form  has  been  adopted  in  this  mood  from 
the  quick  and  earnest  manner  that  belongs  to  it.  In  Latin, 
we  have,  in  the  second  person  passive,  amaris  or  amare*.  We 
have  aud?n?  vide*n?  for  audisne?  videsne  ?  Hence  too,  in 
the  imperative,  perhaps,  audi3  and  vide*,  are  only  abbreviations 
of  the  second  singular  of  the  present  for  audis  and  vides.  In 
the  imperative  of  sum  we  have  the  full  form  preserved, 
namely  es,  and  the  still  fuller  form,  with  the  pronoun  affixed, 
esto,  that  is,  es-tu,  be  thou.  Esto,  in  the  third  person,  although 
precisely  similar  in  form  to  esto  in  the  second  person,  is  com- 
pounded differently,  and  is  est-o,  be  he  or  let  him  be. 

In  modern  languages  the  same  disposition  to  drop  the  s  final 
may  be  perceived.  The  Spanish  retains  the  s  in  the  second 
person  singular  and  plural  of  the  verb,  and  exhibits  amas  and 
amais  for  the  Latin  amas  and  amatis :  but  the  Italian,  dis- 
carding the  s  in  both  places,  has  adopted  the  form  ami'  and 
aviate*.  In  the  same  manner  the  Italians  from  the  plural 
fontes  and  monies,  formerly  written  fontis  and  montis,  derive 
their  fonti*  and  monti*.  In  French  too,  as  is  well  known,  the 
final  5  is  seldom  pronounced,  unless  the  next  word  begin  with 
a  vowel.  In  our  own  language  some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  get  rid  of  this  hissing  sound,  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  too  much  predominates  in  it.  We  say  for  instance 
geese  and  mice,  for  gooses  and  mouses.  It  is  probable,  had  our 
language  continued  longer  merely  oral,  and  been  reduced  later 
to  writing,  that  the  s  would  more  often  have  disappeared.  Time 
is  the  chief  file,  that  wears  off  asperities,  and  polishes  lan- 
guages, but  this  file  then  ceases  to  operate,  or  operates  much 
more  gradually,  when  a  language  has  been  subjected  to  rule 
and  grammar.  One  may  still  observe,  however,  a  strong 
tendency  in  the  common  people  to  drop  the  s,  as  in  the 
popular  pronunciation  of  po'-chai',  for  post-chaise  ;  a  pronun- 
ciation more  agreeable,  in  point  of  sound,  to  the  ear,  but 
certainly  not  to  be  recommended  for  its  elegance,  and  a  heinous 
offence  to  etymology.  The  French,  who  are  great  letter- 
droppers,  obviate  the  latter  inconvenience,  by  preserving  the 
letters  in  writing,  although  they  are  silent  in  utterance,  and 
by  this  means,  however  much  their  words  are  changed  from 
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their  original  form  and  pronunciation  to  the  ear,  they  do  not 
appear  so  much  disfigured  to  the  eye. 

N. 
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Ata.    toutq    oQeihst    13    yvvy    stover  lav    e%siv    en)    ttj'c 
X£<pa7\rjg,  §«ct  roue  dyyeXoug. 

JTOR  this  reason  the  'woman  ought  to  have  a  veil  on  her 
head,  on  account  of  the  angels.  Such  is  the  version  of  this 
verse,  as  it  is  generally  received.  The  best  explanation  of  it 
will  be  found  in  «  the  pious  and  profoundly  learned  Mede," 
Discourse  xlvii.  Toup's  critical  sagacity  failed  him  in  sub- 
stituting lliova-nv.  St.  Paul  is  not  speaking  of  going  abroad, 
but  of  decency  of  conduct  in  the  church.  But,  were  his 
sense  consistent  with  the  context,  no  conjectural  reading  can 
be  allowed  in  the  Scriptures,  where  all  the  copies  agree. 
The  analogy  between  power  and  a  veil  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  derivation  of  im,  a  veil,  from  -m,  to  havejwwer. 

By  uyyi\o;,  Gilbert  "Wakefield  and  many  others  understand 
a  messenger.  Whitby,  Macknight,  with  some  commentators, 
apply  it  to  evil  spirits.  A  passage  in  Tacitus  appears  to  me 
to  determine  the  point,  and  to  confirm  the  common  transla- 
tion. In  speaking  of  the  sacred  groves,  which  the  ancient 
Germans  made  the  scene  of  their  religious  rites,  he  says : 
Est  et  alia  luco  reverentia.  Nemo  nisi  vinculo  ligatus  in- 
greditur,  ut  minor,  et  potestatem  numinis  prce  se  J'erens.  * 
The  reason  is  subjoined;  because  ibi,  in  the  sacred  groves, 
REGNATOR  OMNIUM  BE  US.  The  similarity  of  the 
expressions,  potestatem  prcc  se  ferre,  and  \%ov<rU*  «#«»  bri  r?$ 
xupctxts,  and  of  the  reasons  given,  is  striking.  The  chain  in 
one  case,  and  the  veil  in  the  other,  are  signs  and  acknowledg- 
ments of  inferiority.  In  one  instance  the  reason  is  the  pre- 
sence of  God  j  in  the  other,  the  presence  of  the  angels,  the 
constant  attendants  on  the  Divine  Being. 

1  Germaiiia,  xxxix. 
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Precis  de  l'ouvrage  de  M.  Quatremcre- 


V^e  ne  Fut  point  aux  exploits  militaires  ni  aux  conquetes  que 
I'JEgypte  dut  sa  celebrite.  L'antiquite  de  ses  institutions  po- 
litiques  et  religieuses,  la  sagesse  de  ses  lois,  la  culture  des 
sciences  et  des  arts,  telles  sont  les  causes  qui,  des  les  temps 
les  plus  recules,  meriterent  aux  habitans  de  FiEgypte  une  si 
haute  reputation  de  sagesse  et  de  science,  et  qui  attirerent  chez 
eux  les  etrangers  avides  de  s'instruire  et  animes  du  desir  de 
faire  particlper  leur  patrie  au  bienfait  des  lumieres  et  de  la 
civilisation.  On  ne  doit  pas  s'imaginer  que  les  inscriptions 
hieroglyphiques  gravees  sur  les  monumcns  fussent  chez  les 
iEgyptiens  les  seuls  titres  ecrits  de  l'histoire,  et  les  depots 
uniques  de  toutes  les  sciences,  qui  sont  le  fruit  de  la  medi- 
tation ou  de  Fexperience,  en  un  mot,  des  connoissances  divines 
et  humaines.  Non-seulement  toute  l'antiquite  nous  atteste 
que  les  iEgyptiens  possedoient  un  grand  nombre  de  livres 
ecrits  en  leur  langue  ;  et  que  l'ctude  de  ces  livres  faisoit  Poc- 
cupation  des  Ministres  des  autels  auxquels  la  garde  en  etoit 
conflee.  Nous  pouvons  de  plus  conclure  de  quelques  te- 
moignages  d'un  grand  poids,  et  de  Finspection  meme  de  plu- 
sieurs  fragmens  de  cette  antique  litterature,  qui  sont  parvenus 
jusqu'a  nous,  malgr6  le  voile  qui  les  couvre  encore,  que  le 
caractere  employe  dans  ces  livres  n'etoit  point  Fecriture  hiero- 
glyphique  rescrvee  pour  les  monumens,  mais  une  ecriture 
a'iphabetique.  Et  ceci,  pour  le  dire  en  passant,  nous 
explique  pourquoi  les  iEgyptiens  ne  furent  pas  comme  les 
Chinois,  condamnes  a  cette  longue  enfance,  a  cet  etat 
stationnaire,  qui  ne  permet  aucun  progres  dans  les  connois- 
sances speculatives,  ou  usuelles,  aucune  amelioration  dans 
les  methodes,  aucun  developpement  des  germes  les  plus  heu- 
reux  ;  c'est  qu'ils  ne  furent  pas  homes  a  cette  ecriture  hiero- 
^ivphique,  dont  l'usage  devient  plus  difficile,  a  mesure  que  les 
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signes  se  multiplient,  que  sa  richesse  meme  rend  inhabile  a 
remplir  le  but  auquel  elle  est  destinee,  et  qui  au  lieu  de  fa- 
ciliter  les  operations  de  l'esprit  humain,  absorbe  toutes  ses 
facultes,  use  tous  ses  ressorts,  paralyse  toute  son  activite. 

On  ne  croira  pas  sans  doute  que  les  fureurs  insensees  de 
Cambyse  aient  detruit  entitlement  cette  litterature  JEgyptienne; 
encore  moins  croira-t-on  que  ce  torrent  devastateur,  mais  pas- 
sager,  ait  aneanti  la  langue  et  l'ecriture  d'un  pays  parvenu 
depuis  tant  de  siecles  a  un  haut  degre  de  culture.  L'influence 
de  la  domination  Macedonienne  produisit  sans  doute  des  effets 
plus  grands  et  plus  durables  sur  la  langue,  lYcriture  et  la 
litterature  de  1'iEgypte.  Cette  derniere  cessa  vraisemblable- 
ment  d'enfanter  de  nouveaux  ouvrages,  du  moins  durent-ils 
etre  en  tres-petit  nombre.  L'eloignement  de  la  nouvelle  ca- 
pitale  situee  a  l'extremit6  de  1'iEgypte,  la  domination  d'une 
famille  etrangere,  la  difference  des  rites  et  des  mceurs,  la  pro- 
tection accordee  presque  exclusivement  aux  Grecs,  furent 
autant  de  causes,  qui  porterent  un  coup  mortel  a  la  iitterature 
/Egyptienne,  mais  ne  purent  avoir  que  des  effets  tres-restreints 
et  tres-lents  sur  la  langue  ct  sur  l'ecriture.  Aussi  est-il  cer- 
tain, que  la  langue  et  les  caracteres  iEgyptiens  se  con- 
serverent  sous  les  Ptolcmees,  et  que  si  le  Grec  fut  seul  en 
usage  a.  la  cour  et  dans  la  ville  d'Alexandrie,  la  langue 
iEgytienne  continua  a.  etre  entendue  et  parlee  dans  les  villes 
de  l'interieur,  et  surtout  dans  la  Thebaide.  Ce  fait  atteste 
par  l'inscription  de  Rosette,  est  d'ailleurs  confirme  par  un  pas- 
sage de  Plutarque.  Cet  tCrivain  rapporte  que  la  fameuse 
ClCopatre  repondoit  par  elle-meme,  et  sans  se  servir  d'inter- 
pretes,  a  la  plupart  des  Barbares,  tels  que  les  iEthiopiens,  les 
Troglodytes,  les  Htbreux,  les  Arabes,  les  Syriens,  les  Modes, 
les  Parthes  i  qu'elle  possedoit  en  outre  les  langues  de  beau- 
coup  d'autres  peuples ;  tandis  que  les  rois  ses  prcdecesseurs 
s'ttoient  mis  peu  en  peine  d'entendre  la  langue  ^Egyptienne, 
et  que  quelques-uns  meme  avoient  neglige  la  Maccdoni- 
enne. 

En  effet,  qu'un  peuple  barbare  adopte  sans  difficult^  les 
lois,  la  langue  de  son  vainqueur,  c'est  ce  qui  se  comjoit  facile- 
ment ;  mais  on  ne  se  persuadera  pas  de  meme  qu'une  nation, 
aussi  civilisee  que  l'ttoit  la  nation  /Egyptienne  a  l't'poque  dont 
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nous  parlons,  et  surtout  aussi  attachee  a  ses  anciens  usages,  alt 
abandonne  ou  denature  sa  langue  maternelle,  lorsqu'il  existoit, 
comme  nous  Pavons  dit,  dans  cette  langue  un  grand  nombre 
d'ouvrages,  qui  devoient  la  perpt-tuer.  Si  pendant  un  certain 
laps  de  temps,  nous  trouvons  peu  de  renseignemens  historiques, 
qui  constatent  l'existence  et  l'etat  de  la  langue  iEgyptienne,  il 
ne  faut  pas  s'en  etonner,  puisque  Ton  s.iit  que  l'histoire  de 
1'iEgypte  a  cette  epoque  nous  est  fort  peu  connue,  et  que  nous 
avons  perdu  la  plupart  des  auteurs,  qui  auroient  fourni  des 
lumieres  sur  le  regne  des  PtoEnues. 

L'iEgypte,  en  passant  sous  la  domination  Romaine,  r£- 
duite  a  n'etre  qu'une  province  de  l'Empire,  perdit  necessaire- 
ment  une  grande  partie  de  son  lustre  et  de  son  importance. 
Si  Rome  attacha  un  grand  prix  a  la  possession  de  l\Egypte, 
ce  fut  sous  le  point  de  vue  des  approvisionnemens  de  la  capi- 
tale,  et  peut-etre  aussi  sous  celui  du  commerce ;  mais  les  Ro- 
mains  ne  reconnurent  pour  maitres  dans  la  literature,  que  les 
Grecs,  et  ce  ne  fut  point  chez  les  .Egyptiens  qu'ils  allerent 
puiser  les  elemens  de  la  philosophie  et  des  sciences.  La  re- 
ligion et  les  coutumes  des  JEgyptiens  furent  pour  eux  au  cou- 
traire  un  sujet  de  risee,  et  si  les  esprits  credules  et  superstitieux 
joignirent  les  Ceremonies  du  culte  d'Isis  a  celles  de  Ieurs 
a'i'eux,  les  homines  instruits  les  tournerent  en  ridicule,  et  la 
politique  en  prit  quelquefois  ombrage,  et  les  proscrivit.  Dans 
cette  position,  quel  pouvoit  etre  le  sort  de  la  literature 
iEgyptienne  ?  Ne  devoit-elle  pas  decheoir  de  plus  en  plus 
et  tomber  rapidement  dans  l'oubli  ?  Un  autre  evenement  im- 
portant arrive  peu  de  temps  apWs  que  l\Egypte  eut  passe  sous 
la  domination  des  Cesars,  dut  necessairement  porter  le  der- 
nier coup  a  cette  litterature.  Je  parle  de  l'introduction  de  la 
Religion  Chretienne,  qui  s'etendit  en  peu  de  temps  depuis  Alex- 
andrie  jusqu'a  Syene.  Je  ne  veux  pas  dire  que  les  prodica- 
teurs  de  cette  sainte  Religion  exerccrent  leur  zele  contre  les 
monumens  de  cette  literature,  ce  qui  cependant  n'est  pas 'sans 
vraisemblance ;  mais  si  Ton  considere  que  d'un  cute  la  Re- 
ligion Cmvtienne  contribua  a  repandre  1'usage  de  la  langue 
Grecque,  et  que  de  l'autre  la  litterature  iEgyptienne,  ctroite- 
ment  liee  avec  Tancienne  Religion,  cessa  d'avoir  aucun  interet 
pour  les  nouvcaux  Chretiens  j  on    ne    sera  pas  surpris  qu'elle 
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ait  fini  par  s'eteindre  et  par  disparoitre  entierement.  D'ailleurs, 
si  il  est  douteux  que  les  ministres  de  la  Religion  Chretienne 
aient  exerce  une  proscription  peu  reflechte  sur  ce  qui  restoit 
encore  des  monumens  ecrits  de  la  litt  rature  de  ce  pays,  deux 
faits  prouvent  que  la  politique  des  Empereurs  ne  negligea 
pas  ce  moyen  d'aneantir  les  restes  du  patriotisme  et  de  l'esprit 
national.  Le  premier  appartient  au  regne  de  l'Empereur 
Severe,  qui  fit  enlever  des  temples  de  1'xEgypte  tout  ce  qu'il 
put  trouver  de  livres  relatifs  a  la  doctrine  occulte,  et  les  fit 
renfermer  dans  le  tombeau  d' Alexandre,  afin  qu'a  l'avenir  per- 
sonne  ne  put  les  lire.  L'autre  fut  une  suite  de  la  vengeance 
que  Diocletien  exerca  contre  les  iEgyptiens.  II  fit,  dit-on, 
chercher  avec  soin  et  livrer  aux  flammes  tous  les  livres  com- 
poses par  les  anciens  iEgyptiens,  qui  traitoient  de  la  chimie, 
dans  la  crainte  que  par  les  pratiques  de  cet  art,  les  habitans  de 
1'iEgypte  n'acquissent  des  richesses,  qui  les  missent  en  etat  de 
se  soulever  de  nouveau.  Mais  je  rt-pete  ici  ce  que  je  disois, 
il  n'y  a  qu'un  instant,  en  parlant  de  1'innuence  de  la  domina- 
tion Mactdonienne  sur  la  literature  de  l'JEgypte ;  ni  le 
passage  des  iEgyptiens  sous  la  puissance  de  Rome,  ni  l'intro- 
duction  et  la  propagation  du  Christianisme  en  iEgypte,  ne 
purent  aneantir  la  langue  iEgyptienne.  Et  ici  les  preuves  de 
fait  se  multiplient.  Car  c'est  surtout  dans  les  ecrivains  eccle- 
siastiques  que  Ton  puise  une  foule  de  t.jnoignages,  qui  etablis^ 
sent  de  la  maniere  la  plus  evidente,  que  la  langue  iEgyptienne 
se  consev/a  comme  langue  commune  et  vulgaire  jusqu'a  la 
conquete  des  Arabes,  et  qu'un  grand  nombre  de  ces  pieux 
solitaires,  qui  peuploient  les  di'serts  de  la  Thcbaide,  et  plus 
d'un  eveque  de  la  Haute  et  de  la  liasse-jEgypte,  ne  savoient 
que  cette  langue.  Elle  se  conserva  encore  pendant  sept  ou 
huit  siccles  sous  les  Arabes,  et  si  enfin  elle  a  succombc  et  fait 
place  a  la  langue  Arabe,  il  ne  faut  pas  s'en  ctonner ;  des 
vexations  de  tout  genre,  les  pers  cutions,  le  massacre,  le  fer, 
le  feu,  le  bannissement  ayant  depuis  la  fin  du  deuxieme  siecle 
de  l'Htgire,  travaille  sans  interruption  a  1'anLantissement  de 
la  race  des  anciens  habitans  de  l'/Egypte,  qui  fut  remplacce 
de  siecle  en  siecle  par  de  nouvelles  tribus  Arabes  de  l'Asie  et 
de  l'Afrique,  appeUes  par  le  gouvernement  pour  etre  sub- 
stitutes  aux  anciens   proprietaires   exterminOs   ou  bannis,  ou 
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rricn  attirees  d'elles-memes  par  l'espoir  du  pillage  et  la  deser- 
tion des  cultivateurs  primitifs. 

Mais,  dira-t-on  peut-etre,  on  ne  conteste  point  l'existence 
d'une  langue  particuliere  a  I'.Egypte,  connue  sous  le  nom  de 
langue  Copte,  et  qui  peut  s'etre  formee  dans  les  premiers 
siecles  de  l'ere  Chretienne.  Ce  que  Ton  conteste,  ce  qu'il 
falloit  prouver,  e'est  l'identite  de  la  langue  Copte  et  de 
l'ancienne  langue  yEgyptienne.  Car  on  ne  sauroit  se  dis- 
simuler  que  la  langue  Copte  ne  contienne  un  grand  nombre 
de  mots  Grecs,  et  peut-etre  n'est-elle  qu'un  jargon  compose 
de  mots  empruntcs  du  Grec  et  de  divers  autres  idiomes. 

Une  pareille  objection,  je  ne  crains  pas  de  l'assurer,  ne 
peut  etre  faite  que  par  des  personnes,  qui  auroient  a  peine 
une  legere  teinture  de  la  langue  Copte ;  et  si  des  savans 
respectables  ont  cru  apercevoir  quelque  analogie  entre  le  Copte 
fit  THebreu,  ils  n'ont  pu  apporter  en  preuve  de  leur  opinion, 
qu'un  petite  nombre  de  mots,  dont  la  ressemblance  peut  etre 
attribute  au  hasard.  J'ajoute  que  dans  certains  cas  meme, 
cette  ressemblance  vient  d'emprunts  faits  par  la  langue  He- 
brai'que  a  l'ancienne  langue  yEgyptienne,  et  devient  par  con- 
sequent une  nouvelle  preuve  de  l'identite  du  Copte  et  de  l'ancien 
iEgyptien.  Ainsi,  si  les  Hebreux  appellent  l'acacia  rrtD!£f, 
ou  &]£.',  le  byssus  WVJ,  une  coudce  HDtt,  mots  qui  ne  sont 
que  les  denominations  yEgyptiennes  schonti,  schens,  ammalu, 
tant  soit  peu  alterees,  e'est  qu'ils  ont  appris  en  iEgypte  k 
connoitre  l'acacia  et  le  byssus,  et  qu'ils  ont  recu  des  iEgyptiens 
1'usage  des  mesures.  Mais,  pour  revenir  a  l'introduction  des 
mots  Grecs  dans  la  langue  yEgyptienne,  elle  est  due  a  plu- 
sieurs  causes. 

1.  Une  nouvelle  forme  de  gouvernement  sYtaiit  etablie 
en  yEgypte,  d'abord  sous  les  Ptolemees  et  ensuite  sous  les 
Romains,  il  fallut  necessairement  que  les  yEgyptiens  emprun- 
tassent  a  la  langue  de  leurs  maitres  les  noms  de  dignites,  et 
tous  les  termes,  qui  avoient  rapport  a  1'administration. 

2.  La  Religion  Chretienne  ayant  pt  netre  de  bonne  heure 
en  yEgypte,  y  apporta  une  foule  d'idees  nouvelles  entierement 
etrangeres  aux  habitans  de  ce  pays,  et  qui  par  consequent  ne 
pouvoient  etre  exprimees  par  des  mots  de  leur  langue.  D'ail- 
k'iirs,  plusicun  termes  avoient  6te  consacres  par  la  religion, 
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et  Ton  eut  craint  de  les  d 'naturer,  en  les  traduisant  dans  un 
autre  idiome ;  d  aprcs  cela,  il  falloit  n?cessairement  avoir 
recours  a  la  langue  Grecque,  qui  etoit  la  langue  des  premiers 
pr  dicateurs  de  1  Evangile. 

Les  traductions  des  livres  de  l'Ancien  et  du  Nouveau  Testa- 
ment, des  Liturgies,  et  des  ouvrages  des  SS.  Ptres,  qui  furent 
faites  du  Grec  en  .Lgyptien,  contribuerent  beaucoup  a  introduire 
des  mots  Grecs  dans  la  langue  /Egyptienne.  II  auroit  pu  ajouter 
que  beaucoup  de  ces  mots  ne  furent  peut-etre  usitds  que  dans  les 
livres,  sans  passer  pour  cela  dans  la  langue  parLe.  C'est  ainsi 
que  le  Persan  moderne  et  le  Turc  Merits  contiennent  bien  plus  de 
mots  Arabes  qu'on  n'en  observe  dans  les  memes  langues  parlies. 
3.  Quelques-uns  de  ceux,  qui  traduisoient  en  /i'gyptien 
des  ouvrages  Grecs,  trouvoient  sans  doute  plus  commode,  lors- 
qu'ils  n'entendoient  pas  un  mot,  ou  qu'ils  n'en  rencontroient 
pas  facilement  l'equivalent,  de  le  laisser  tel  qu'il  etoit  dans 
l'original.  D'autres  aussi,  pour  faire  parade  de  leurs  con- 
noissances  dans  les  deux  langues,  employoient  indifhjrem- 
ment  les  mots  Grecs  ou  iEgyptiens. 

Au  reste,  il  ne  faut  pas  croire  que  tous  les  livres  Coptes  que 
nous  poss'dons  renferment  un  cgal  nombre  d'expressions 
Grecques.  D'ailleurs,  parmi  les  mots  Grecs  que  nous  trouvons 
dans  ces  ouvrages,  on  n'en  pourroit  gueres  citer,  qui  n'eussent 
leur  equivalent  dans  la  langue  iEgyptienne. 

On  peut  encore  tirer  de  la  langue  Copte  elle-meme  un  fort 
argument  en  faveur  de  son  identite  avec  l'ancienne  langue 
iEgyptienne.  Je  pourrois  d'abovd  demander  aux  partisans  de 
l'cpinion  contraire,  a  laquelle  des  langues  connues  ils  attribuent 
la  production  de  la  langue  Copte,  et  lesdefierde  trouverdans  le 
Dictionnaire  de  La  Croze,  tel  qu'il  a  etc*  publie  par  Woide, 
(cent  mots  que  Ton  put,  meme  en  prenant  toutes  les  licences  que 
se  permettent  si  souvent  les  etymologistes,  rapporter  soit  a 
I'PLbreu,  a  l'Arabe,  a  1' iEthiopien,  soit  au  Grec  ou  au  Latin. 
Mais  ce  sur  quoi  j'insisterai  beaucoup,  c'est  la  grammaire  de 
la  langue  Copte,  et  son  systeme  de  synthese.  Car  c'est 
surtout  par  Li  que  Ton  peut  reconnoitre  si  plusieurs  langues 
ont,  ou  n'ont  point  une  origine  commune.  Qu'on  me  montre 
done  celui  des  peuples  en  relation  avec  1' J^gypte  depuis  Alexan- 
dre jusqu'a  Omar,  dont  la  langue  a  pu  donner  naissance  au 
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systc-me  grammatical  des  Coptes,  et  qu'on  le  fasse  seulement 
avec  quelque  probability ;  et  je  consens  a  regarder  la  langue 
Copte,  comme  totalement  dirF  rente  de  l'ancien  jEgyptien. 

Non-seulement  je  crois  impossible  de  fournir  la  preuve  que 
je  demande  ici  •,  je  vais  plus  loin,  et  je  ne  crains  point  de  dire 
que  la  langue  Copte  conserve  encore  dans  son  sy3teme  gramma- 
tical, plusieurs  traits  de  la  physionomie  propre  a  un  idiome,  qui 
s'est  longtemps  ( crit  en  caracteres  hieroglyphiques.  Ceci  de- 
mande une  courte  explication. 

II  est  plus  que  vraisemblable  que  dans  l'origine  du  langng?, 
tous  les  mots  etoient  de  simples  monosyllabes,  et  que  chaque 
monosyllabe  exprimoit  une  idee  simple.  Les  monosyllabes 
etant  invariablcs  n'admettoient  point  ces  aggregations  d'id- es 
que  Ton  a  exprnru'es  dans  la  suite  par  un  seul  mot.  Lorsqu'on 
dit  en  Latin  amamus,  ce  seul  mot  exprime  d'abord  et  principale- 
ment  l'idee  de  l'amour,  comme  etant  l'attribut  d'un  individu. 
Elle  exprime  outre  cela  trois  idees  accessoires :  1.  que  cet  attri- 
but  est  commun  a  plusieurs  individus ;  2.  que  ces  individus 
scat  ceux-la  meme  qui  parlent ;  3.  que  e'est  dans  le  moment 
present  que  cet  attribut  convient  a.  ces  individus.  Amamus  in- 
dique  tout  cela,  parce  qu'il  est  la  premiere  personne  du  pluricl 
du  present  du  verbe  amare. 

Mais  si  dans  l'origine  l'idee  d'amour  s'exprimoit  par  lc  mono- 
syllabe am  invariable,  il  etoit  n6cessaire  d'ajouter  d'autres  mono- 
syllabes pour  indiquer  la  personne,  le  nombre  et  le  temps.  Nous 
pouvoils  supposer  que  Ton  a  dit  ?ios  nunc  am,  ou  me  plus  nunc 
am,  comme  les  Cliinois  disent  efFectivement  ngo  muen  kinngai 
{  je  plusieurs  ma intcnant  amour.)  Supposons  encore  deux  na- 
tions, qui  a  iYpoque  ou  leurs  langues  etoient  monosyllabiqucs, 
avoient  d'ja  une  ecriture,  et  imaginons-nous  que  l'un  de  ces 
peu-ples,  les  Latins,  par  exemple,  possi'doient  une  ecriture  al- 
phab  tiquc  *,  tandis  que  l'autre,  les  Chinois,  si  l'on  veut,  n' avoient 
qu'une  ( criture  hi>'  roglyphique.  Les  premiers,  par  une  tendance 
natuvclle  a  l'homme,  qui  cherche  toujours  a  abr^'ger  son  expres- 
sion, ont  petit  a  petit,  et  par  des  psricedes  dont  il  est  impossible 
le  plus  souvent  deretrouver  la  trace,  reuni  les  monosyllabes,  qui 
exprimoient  les  idees  accessoires  de  genre,  de  nombre,  de  temp?, 
etc,  a  ceux  qui  exprimoient  les  idees  principales.  Dans  cetti 
reunion,  chacun  des  monosyllabes  accessoires  aura  souftert  des 
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suppressions,  des  alt 'rations,  dos  permutations,  au  point  de  de- 
venir  mc-connoissable  •,  et  un  seul  mot  polysyllabique  une  fois 
forme  de  cette  maniere,  sera  devenu  comme  le  moule  dans  le- 
quel  on  aura  jet,'-  tous  ceux,  qui  devoient  attacher  les  memes 
idees  accessoires  a  un  monosyllabe  different.  Ainsi  des  que  Ton 
aura  eu  dans  le  seul  mot  aniamus  un  equivalent  de  me  plus  nunc 
am,  on  aura  forme  de  raeme  des  monosyllabes  die,  doc,  due,  edy 
fac,  les  mots  dicimus,  docemus,  ducimus,  edimus,facimus. 

Chez  les  Latins,  auxquels  nous  supposons  une  ecriture  alpha- 
b.'tique,  cette  ecriture  n'ayant  a  peindre  que  les  sons,  aura  suivi 
toutes  les  variations  par  lesquelles  ces  quatre  monosyllabes  me 
plus  nunc  am  auront  passe  avant  d'arriver  au  compose  polysylla- 
bique ammuus. 

Les  Chinois  de  leur  cote  auront  aussi  ete  portes  a  abreger 
l'expression  •,  mais  1* ecriture  aura  mis  chez  eux  un  obstacle  in- 
vincible a  la  fusion  des  monosyllabes  en  un  seul  mot  polysylla- 
bique ;  car  leurs  caracteres  ne  representant  pas  les  sons,  mais  les 
idees,  s'il  eut  fallu  combiner  les  caracteres  comme  les  monosyl- 
labes, leur  nombre  se  seroit  tellement  accru,  ils  se  seroient 
charges  d'une  telle  quantite  de  lignes  et  de  traits,  qu'il  eut  ete 
impossible  de  se  les  graver  dans  la  memoire ;  aussi  les  Chinois 
ont-ils  conserve  leur  systeme  de  monosyllabes  invariables,  et  l'ex- 
pression n'a  pu  gagner  chez  eux  de  la  brievete  qu'aux  dtpens  de 
la  clarte,  en  supprimant  quelques-uns  des  monosyllabes,  qui  de- 
voient exprimer  les  idees  accessoires.  Ainsi  ils  ont  dit  ngo 
muen  ngai  (je  plus  amour,)  en  supprimant  le  monosyllabe  kiny 
qui  est  le  sigue  du  temps  present. 

Ce  que  j'ai  dit  du;.  people  qui  nuroit  eu  une  ecriture  alpha- 
betique  a  l'epoque  ou  sa  langue  ttoit  encore  monosyllabique, 
s'applique  egalement  et  peut-etre  meme  avec  plus  de  force  aux 
nations  dont  la  langue  s'est  formee  et  est  devenue  polysyllabique, 
avant  qu'elles  eussent  aucune  ecriture. 

La  langue  Copte.  ne  nous  presente  point  aussi  parfaitement 
que  le  Chinois,  l'effet  que  j'attribue  aux  caracteres  hierogly- 
phiques  sur  le  langage ;  et  la  raison  en  est  facile  a  sentir,  e'est 
que  tous  les  monumens  de  cette  langue  que  nous  connoissons, 
sont  posterieurs  a  l'epoque  ou  l'usage  de  I't'criture  hitrogly- 
phique  avoit  entitlement  cesse,  et  que  par  consequent  deja  la 
langue  avoit  pu  pepdre  une  partie  de  ce  caractere.     Outre  cela, 
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c'est  que,  comme  je  l'ai  deja  dit,  les  JEgyptiens,  des  une  ami* 
quite  tres-reculee,  avoient  eu  une  ecriture  alphabutique  concur- 
remment  avec  1' ecriture  hit-roglyphique.  Mais  tout  cela  n'em- 
peche  pas  qu'on  ne  trouve  encore  dans  le  systeme  de  la  langue 
Copte  des  traces  tres-marquees  de  ce  caracttre,  qui  est  si  tran- 
chant  dans  la  langue  Chinoise. 

Ainsi,  dans  le  tres-grand  nombre  des  noms  Coptes,  le  pluriel 
ne  difft-re  pas  du  singulier,  ce  n'est  qu'un  monosyllabe  pre  fixe 
qui  distingue  les  deux  nombres. 

II  en  est  de  meme  des  genres.  Rarement  1I3  sont  indiqu's 
par  une  variation  dans  la  terminaison.  Ordinairement  ils  ne 
sont  distinguts  que  par  1' article,  ou  par  l'addition  des  mots 
male,  femelle. 

Les  noms  n'ont  point  de  cas.  Des  particules  prefixes  rem- 
placent  ces  formes  grammaticales,  si  utiles  pour  indiquer  les  re- 
lations des  noms  avec  les  verbes* 

Les  noms  abstraits  donnent-ils  naissance  ;\  des  noms  concrets, 
ou  au  contraire  ?  Les  noms  aussi  forment-ils  des  verbes,  ou  I03 
verbes  des  noms  ?  Toutes  ces  formations  se  font  par  l'addition 
de  divers  monosyllabes  tels  que  fttr,  ftvr,  %t<p,  <rcc,  xt,  ««,  «v,  ^, 
t%,  flg<,  etc.  II  est  vrai  que  ces  monosyllabes  prefixes  s'ikriveiit 
aujourd'hui  en  un  seul  mot  avec  celui,  qui  exprime  1'idee  princi- 
pale  •,  mais  ils  ne  se  fondent  point,  et  ne  se  melent  point  en- 
semble ;  par  exemple  ^sTgs<p«g«T«oy,  malice,  est  compose  de  «sr, 
qui  indique  une  qualite,  ^P,  qui  indique  V attribution  d'une 
qualite  a  un  individu  ;  ?^,  quiveut  dire  fat  re ;  mr  compose  lui- 
meme  de  Particles  et  du  conjonctif  ou  relatif  £7,dont  Le  sens  est 
ce  qui,  et  enfin  de  ««»,  mal.  Le  mot  ^.ir^i^nxmv  signifie  done  la 
qualite  (pir)  d'un  sujet  (%i<p)  qui  fait  {i{)  la  chose  qui  est  (arw)  mal 
(jttv).  Ne  voit-on  pas  que  c'est  P\  une  analyse  facile  a  rendre 
en  caracttres  hicroglyphiques  ?  C'est  ainsi  que  les  Chinois  disent 
ti-t  en-tie -gin  pour  barbier,  mot-a-mot  raser-tete-de-homme  ou 
homme  a  raser  la  tete ;  (jo-mdi-mai-tie-clu,  pour  commerqant,  a 
la  lettre  faire-achat-vente-de-homme '. 

Les  formes,  qui  dans  la  langue  Copte  indiquent  les  diverses 
personnes  des  verbes,  sont  des  monosyllabes  ou  des  dissyllabes, 
qui  peuvent  s'attacher  au  verbe  ou  s'en  s.  parer,  le  verbe  restant 
invariable,  et  il  n'est  pas  rare  que  l'on  interpose  un  autre  mot 
entre  cette  forme  pn'fixe  et  le  verbe.     Dans  certains  temps  on 
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employe  deux  ou  trois  petits  mots,  dont  1'un  se  place  avant,  et 
l'autre  apres  le  verbe,  sans  ccpendant  y  etre  attaches.  Ex. :  n 
«  ^evi  e-iwrt  m,  le  soir  etoit  arrive :  les  mots  n  a.  m  forment  la 
troisieme  personne  du  singulier  masculin  du  plusqueparfait  du 
verbe  rant,  et  cependant  le  sujet  %<>vi  est  interpose  entre  n  a  et 
trwrt,  et  le  rnonosylkibe  m  se  met  toujours  a  la  fin  de  la  proposi- 
tion. De  la  il  est  resulte  que  quand  les  Coptes  ont  adoptc  un 
verbe  Grec,  ils  l'ont  adopte  indiffL-remment  A  telle  personne  et 
a  tel  temps  que  le  hasard  le  leur  a  offert,  et  il  est  rest';  chez  eux 
invariable,  comme  on  le  voit  dans  cet  exemple,  vxmct  i^unyja-h 
fifcunv,  je  V07(s  aurois  support  es  :  s£xvix<.rk  est  compos e  du  mono- 
syllabe  Copte  £§  fairc,  et  de  aviyja-k,  deuxu  me  personne  du  plu- 
riel  du  present  moyen  de  m>i%opcti :  e'est  ainsi  que  l'interpu  te 
Copte  a  rendu  les  mots  Grecs  xv >mx,oy.w  lu-Sv.1 

Nous  avons  dit  que  les  anciens  /Fgyptiens  outre  les  hi'ro- 
glyphes  avoient  une  ecriture  alphabetique  ou  syllabique.  Les 
Coptes  se  servent  de  l'alphabet  Grec  auquel  ils  ont  ajoute  huit 
lottrcs  pour  exprimer  des  articulations  proprcs  a  leur  langue.  A 
quelle  i  poque  s'est  fait  ce  changement  ?  C'est  sur  quoi  les 
avis  des  savans  sont  fort  partagi'-s.  Les  uns,  tels  que  La  Croze 
et  le  P.  Georgi  font  remonter  ce  changement  jusqu'au  regne  de 
Psammeticus ;  mais  cette  hypothtse  est  suffisamment  refutee 
par  Tinscription  de  Rosette.  Le  P.  Bonjour  en  fixe  lYpoque  a 
ia  conquete  de  F/Fgypte  par  Alexandre  ;  D.  Montfaucon,  Jab- 
ionski,  M.  Th.  Valperga,  au  regne  des  Ptolcmees.  Enfin  M. 
Zoega  s'appuyant  du  passage  d'Aristide  relatif  au  mot  k«««/3o$,  en 
conclut  que  les  caracteres  Grecs  n'ont  pas  He  adoptes  en 
iEgypte  avant  le  troisieme  siecle  de  notre  ere.  L'opinion  de  ce 
savant  est  encore  confirmee  par  le  passage  de  Capitolin,  ou  cet 
auteur  parle  de  lmscripticn  gravee  sur  le  tombeau  de  l'Empe- 
reur  Gordien,  Grrczcis,  et  Lati?iis,  et  Persia's,  et  Judai'cis,  et 
A-'gyptiacis  Uteris.  II  est  clair  que  par  les  caracteres  /Egypti- 
ens,  il  ne  faut  point  entendre  ici  les  caracteres  Grecs,  puisque 
ceux-ci  sont  expressement  distingucs;  il  ne  s'agit  point  non 
plus  des  caracteres  hicroglyphiques,  puisque,  suppose  mi-me 
que  cette  ecriture  fut  encore  connue  et  entendue  en  JFgypte  a 
l'epoque  dont  nous  parlons,  elle  auroit  c'tj  a  la  porue  dun 
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trop  petit  nombre  de  personnes  pour  qu'on  l'employat  dans 
une  inscription  desthue  a  etre  lue  par  tout  le  monde,  ut  ab 
omnibus  legeretur.  II  est  done  question  dans  ce  passage  des 
caracteres  vulgaires  des  iEgyptiens  ;  par  consequent  l'an- 
cienne  ecriture  subsistoit  encore  chez  ce  peuple  vers  le  milieu 
du  troisieme  siecle,  puisque  Gordien  III.  est  mort  Tan  244. 
suivant  le  calcul  du  savant  et  exact  Tillemont. 

Le  passage  de  Capitolin  me  paroit  avoir  plus  de  poids  pour 
la  decision  de  cette  question,  que  celui  d'Aristide.  Car  il  est 
certain  que  le  mot  iEgyptien  que  reprosente  le  Grec  xzwfai 
ne  sauroit  etre  bien  rendu  en  lettres  Grecques  ;  et  en  effet, 
si  les  Coptes  en  rendent  exactement  la  prononciation  dans 
leur  caractere,  e'est  qu'ils  y  employent  une  lettre,  qui  fait 
partie  des  huit  qu'ils  ont  ajoutces  a  l'alphabet  Grec.  Ainsi, 
ce  qu'Aristide  disoit  de  son  temps,  on  auroit  encore  pu  le 
dire  quatre  siecles  plus  tard,  a  une  c'poque  ou  tres-cer- 
tainement  le  caracttre  Copte  actual  avoit  pris  depuis  longtemps 
la  place  de  l'ancienne  toriture  iEgyptienne.  On  pourroit 
aussi  faire  jusqu'a  un  certain  point  la  meme  difficulty  sur  le 
passage  de  Capitolin,  d'autant  plus  qu'en  disant,  lit  ab  om- 
nibus legeretur,  cet  auteur  a  voulu  dire,  je  crois,  pour  quelle 
put  etre  lue  de  toates  les  nations,  et  ncn  pas  de  tout  le  monde. 
Je  ne  serois  pas  eloigns  de  reporter  plus  haut  l'epoque  a 
laquelle  les  JEgyptiens  auront  adopts  l'alphabet  Grec  augment^ 
de  huit  lettres  particulitres.  Ce  changement  a  du  ttre  oc- 
casionne  par  quelque  motif  puissant,  et  par  une  revolution 
dans  le  systeme  politique  ou  religieux  de  lVEgypte  ;  et  je 
conjecture  que  e'est  la  Religion  Chrctienne  qui  la  araenc, 
Peut-etre  le  nouveau  caractere  demeura-t-il  quelque  temps 
propre  aux  Chretiens,  tandls  que  les  Payens  conservoient 
encore  l'usage  de  l'ancienne  ecriture.  Ce  meme  changement 
lij  a  la  Religion  peut  avoir  cte  la  principale  cause  de  la  peite 
totale  des  anciens  monumens  de  la  literature  iEgyptienne, 
qu'aucun  interet  n'engageoit  les  iEgyptiens,  devenus  Chre- 
tiens, a  transcrire  dans  le  nouveau  caractere,  et  qui  se  seront 
detruits  a  mesure  que  le  nombre  de  ceux  qui  pouvoient  les 
lire  se  sera  dimimu'.  Par  la  on  concilieroit  du  rnoins  juaqu'a 
un  certain  point  les  opinions  opposes,  car  le  nouveau  carac- 
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tore  Copte  pourroit  avoir  cte  adopte  des  la  fin  du  premier 
siecle,  et  l'ancienne  ecriture  n'avoir  neanmoins  cesse  d'etre 
en  usage  que  dans  le  quatrieme  sit-cle,  ou  mC-me  lors  de  la 
destruction  du  culte  idolatre  a  Alexandrie 

S.  de  S. 


Vindication  of  St.  Paul  from  the  Charge  of  wishing  himself 
accursed.     Rom.  ix.  3. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

1  HE  translation  of  this  passage  by  Gilbert  Wake- 
field is  undoubtedly,  as  he  declares  in  a  note,  the  only 
method  of  solving  the  difficulty  contained  in  it.  And  his 
readers  will  naturally  give  him  credit  for  the  learned,  inge- 
nious, and  probable  solution.  But  I  wish  the  merit  to  be 
attributed  to  him,  to  whom  it  is  due.  The  solution  was  first 
proposed  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Bandinel,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  and 
since  Rector  of  Netherbury  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  lately  died. 
The  sermon  was  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Bampton  Lectures. 
But  as  the  book  is  now  scarce,  a  republication  of  the  sum- 
mary of  the  interpretation  seems  to  fall  within  the  plan  of 
your  Journal.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  Dr.  Macknight 
in  his  elaborate  commentary  on  the  Epistles  has  not  noticed 
this  construction. 

I   am,  Sir, 
Oxford,  Your's,  &e. 

Feb.  1.  1810.  L. 

There  is  something  so  unnatural  in  the  wish  supposed  to 
be  contained  in  this  portion  of  Scripture,  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  pains  taking  by  learned  and  pious  men  to  explain  and 
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qualify  It, }  1  cannot  be  induced  to  think  that  it  ever  proceeded 
from  the  great  Apostle,  to  whom  it  is  attributed.  The  very 
subject  he  is  treating  of  seems  to  me  a  most  evident  and 
absolute  demonstration  to  the  contrary.  In  the  preceding- 
chapter  he  sets  forth  the  glorious  privileges  of  God's  Elect : 
it  begins  with  a  triumphant  declaration  that  there  is  no  con- 
demnation to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  ends  in  *he 
same  exulting  strain,  with  a  firm  persuasion  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  poweis,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God,  'which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Can  it  be  imagined 
that  he  would  in  the  very  next  sentence  wish  to  be  cut  off 
from  that  salvation,  on  which  he  dwells  with  such  rapturous 
ardency  of  expression  ?  Could  he,  who  was  taught  Christianity 
by  Christ  himself,  conceive  that  his  own  damnation  could 
in  any  wise  contribute  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  happiness 
of  his  brethren  ?  Such  a  supposition  surely  is  absurd  and 
impious  :  and  however  the  words  are  modified  into  a  figura- 
tive, hyperbolical  expression,  denoting  the  fervency  of  his  zeal 
and  affection  ;  however  qualified  into  an  hypothetical  or  con- 
ditional enuntiation,  signifying  only  that  were  it  possible  or 
proper  he  coidd  wish  to  be  accursed  from  Christ;  they  still 
seem  to  contain  in  them  matter,  at  which  human  nature 
shudders,  against  which  right  reason  and  Christianity  revolt. 

The  passage, z  as  it  now  stands,  is  inconclusive  :  it  declares 
the  Apostle's  great  uneasiness  and  sorrow ;  but  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  cause  or  object  of  it.  This  may  be  remedied  by 
writing  the  two  verses  into  one  period,  and  throwing  that  part 
of  it,  which  we  render  /  could  "wish  that  myself  were  accursed 
from  Christ  into  a  parenthesis  :  for  then  the  context  will  be 
full  and  explicit:  I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow 


1  If. any  person  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  different  modes  of  explaining 
and  qualifying  this  passage  hitherto  attempted,  Icjt  him  consult  Witsiiis's 
Dissertation  upon  it  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Miscellanea  Sacra. 

T  St.  Paul,  as  his  manner  is.  says  Father   Simon,  expresses  himself  in  so 
few  words,  that  we  must  supply  something  to  show  the  cause  of  his  greal 
sorrow:  which  the  words  that  follow  seem  to  point  at. 
No.  I.  H 
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in  my  heart  for,  or  on  account  of,  my  brethren.  The  sentence, 
which  I   dismember,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest,  runs  thus  in 

the    original,    w%(tft.w   yx%    uvros    lyu    that    xvxhfix    u7ro    tow    XgisTov. 

The  word  ivxipw  does  not  seem  to  be  potential,  but  barely 
to  denote  something,  which  the  Apostle  had  formerly  done  ; 
neither  do  I  conceive  the  least  idea  of  a  wish  annexed  to  it  in 
this  place.  It  does  undoubtedly  often  signify  to  wish  or  pray 
for :  '  it  moreover  signifies  to  profess,  and  is  likewise  very 
frequently  pleonastical.  One  single  sentence,  which  occurs 
in  almost  every  page  of  Homer,  will  fully  explain  my  meaning. 
That  poet  usually  observes,  upon  the  introduction  of  a  distin- 
guished hero,  that  Aw  vx79  wj&hn  uV«<,  i.  e.  He  gloried  in  being, 
or  he  professed  that  he  was,  or  simply  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter. 
St.  Paul's  phraseology  is  exactly  the  same  \  and  therefore 
I  conclude  that  in  the  same  plain,  natural,  and  obvious  sense 
of  the  word,  he  here  declares  that  he  himself  once  gloried  in 
being,  he  himself  once  professed  that  he  was,  or  simply  he  him- 
self Once    Was   xvdfopx  X7ro   tou   XgirTOV :     for    the    Words    eivroi   lyu 

ought  undoubtedly  in  the  construction  immediately  to  precede 
««£«/*»*,  not  meet,  as  in  our  translation  :  they  seem  moreover  to 
imply  that  whatever  was  the  Apostle's  object  was  also  the 
object  of  those,  whom  he  addresses,  xin-os  lyco,  I  myself  likewise 
as  well  as  you.  This  object  was  xvxkpx  that  a-no  tow  x^s-tov, 
which  words,  according  to  the  authorities  z  cited  by  Dr.  Whitby 
from  the  Greek  Fathers,  are  of  the  same  import  as  «aW$<ov 

ihxt   Toy   Xgia-rov,    %o>^<7f^ixt    t«s   ayct7nK,    ix-Triruv    t?j    ^o'|»?     to    be    ail 


Evtfxi,  Xiyus  —  ivftiT-tlxt,  Xiyuv —  ivwpiix,  Qxph,  Hesych .  2>,<- 
fiXimoi  to  KV£t&J$  Xzyiiv  Kxi  cC7rX&>f  xy%(xhoiO  dxttpgovos  {v-fcapxi.  ihxt 
v'tli  —  iuxfiro  ¥%  'I8xki)s  spsvxi,  Etym.  Magi).  The  Lexicons  will  supply 
many  other  instances.  The  word  $oy.i7v  seems  to  be  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature.  Tims  «<  eioKov'jris  x%%siv,  Mark,  x.  42.  is  the  same  as  cl  a^ovxs;, 
Matth.  xx.  25.  and  ol  fixo-iXik,  Luke,  xxii.  So.  Thus  in  our  Apostle's  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  vii.  40.  2ox.ui  tdhZ^x  foav  'i-friM  signifies  I  hare 
the  spirit  of  God:  o  ookuiv  lirrxvxi,  he  that  stanch:  o  ^ox.uv  ihxt  0iXonix.o;, 
xi.  16.  he  that  is  contentious:  htij  $oxt7  7T£o0ktk  ihxt,  \[\.  37.  if  any  mart, 
be  a  prophet. 

I  Olig.  Chrysost.  Theod.  Occ.  Phot.  Theophyl. 
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alien  from  Christ,  to  be  separated  from  his  love,  to  fall  from 
the  glory  and  salvation  purchased  by  him. 

The  Apostle  is  generally,  and,  I  think,  justly,  supposed  to 
have  the  Jewish  excommunications  in  view,  and  particularly 
that  kind  of  them  called  cherem,  usually  expressed  in  Greek 
by  the  word  uvifcp* ;  in  which,  to  the  deprivation  of  the  com- 
merce and  benefits  of  society,  were  added  curses  and  execra- 
tions :  and  this  person,  upon  whom  this  punishment  was  in- 
flicted, was  utterly  detested,  and  utterly  abhorred,  for  he  mas 
a  cursed  thing.  To  this  the  Apostle  alludes,  to  show  the 
wretchedness  of  his  former  and,  by  implication,  their  present 
situation.  I  myself,  says  he,  fihcicise  once  was  an  accursed 
thing,  an  alien  from  Christ,  cut  off  from  his  love,  and  excom- 
municated from  all  share  in  the  glory  and '  sulfation purchased 
by  him.  And  to  what  state  more  properly,  than  that,  wherein 
offenders  among  themselves   were  stripped    of  all   the    honors 

and  blessings   attending  a  member  of  the  visible  church  ? to 

what  state,  I  say,  could  he  more  properly  compare  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Jews,  and  their  exclusion  from  the  peculiar  covenant 
of  God  ?  This  was  the  doctrine  he  was  then  entering  upon : 
lie  had  been  preparing  them  for  it  by  laying  before  them,  with 
all  the  display  of  language,  the  Law's  inability  to  save,  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ,  and  the  inestimable  valwe  of  all  the 
evangelical  privileges.  Yet  he  does  not  even  then  begin  so 
offensive  a  subject  abruptly ;  he  first  of  all  endeavours  to  engage 
their  attention,  and  bespeak  their  good  wish  by  a  solemn  * 
asseveration  of  his  sincerity,  and  an  affectionate  allusion  to 
their  own  kind  and  tender  behaviour  towards  those,  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  lost  and  dead  unto  God.  For  it  was  a 
custom '  among  the  Jews  to  put  on   solemn  mourning,  to  fast 


1  St.  Paul's  frequent  protestations  of  his  affection  to  the  Jews  seem  strongly 
to  intimate  that  he  was  suspected  of  being  an  enemy  to  his  own  nation, 
on  account  of  the  doctrines  which  he  preached,  viz.  the  exclusion  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles.  That  this  was  really  the  case 
■we  are  told  by  several  of  the  Fathers  :  see  in  particular  Iien.eus,  lib.  i.  c.  *o'. 
and  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles,  lib.  m.  e,  27. 

This  custom  likewise  obtained  in  the  Christian  church :  Mitk  Xv7rr,<;  xxl 
*{vlov$   mixtus   ifcovrx   tks   iKKMrixq   U7roK07rTi,   cut  uff  from  the  church  a 
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and  humble  themselves,  and  by  every  mark  of  sorrow  to  show 
their  sympathy  with  a  person  laid  under  a  cherem  or  anathema, 
bewailing  him  as  one  who  was  dead.  To  this  custom  I  appre- 
hend the  Apostle  to  refer :  J  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie 
not,  my  conscience  also  bearing  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart. 
Thus  cautiously  does  he  proceed  before  he  ventures  to  declare 
truths,  which  he  knows  must  be  displeasing  and  ungrateful : 
and  yet  he  here  again  stops  short.  He  was  going  to  declare 
the  reason  of  his  sorrow,  viz.  their  being  cut  off  from  all  share 
in  the  salvation  purchased  by  the  Messiah,  their  being  excom- 
municated from  Christ  as  he  himself  once  was :  yet  he  here 
again  stops  short,  and,  by  an  urgent  transition,  turns  for  a  mo- 
ment the  discourse  from  them,  and  names  no  offender  but 
himself;  yet  in  such  a  manner  as,  by  a  strong  though  delicate 
insinuation,  to  imply  their  being  involved  in  the  same  misery  : 
and  when  he  does  mention  them  as  the  object  of  his  grief  and 
affliction,  he  does  it  by  the  endearing  title  of  brethren,  accom- 
panied with  a  recital  of  the  gracious  respects,  with  which  they 
were  favored  beyond  any  other  nation  under  Heaven.  I  have 
great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart  (for  I  myself 
was  once  an  excommunicate  outcast  from  Christ)  on  account 
of  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  Jlesh  !  who  are 
Israelites ;  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law ;  and  the  service 
of  God,  and  the  promises ;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom 
as  concerning  the  Jlesh  Christ  came ;  who  is  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever.     Amen. 


person  that  is  incurable  with  sorrow  and  mourning  is  one  of  the  Apostolical 
constitutions,  lib.  u.  4i.  To  this  custom  St.  Paul  seems  to  alhu'e,  1  Cor. 
v.  2.  2  Cor.  ii.  1.3.  and  xii.  21.  From  the  Jars  Pythagoras  in  .11  proba- 
bility borrowed  the  custom  mentioned  by  Jamblicus  in  his  Life,  c.  17.  by 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  5.  and  by  Origen,  p.  67 — 142.  of  putting  up  cenotaphs 
in  his  school  in  the  room  of  those,  who  had  deserted  it. 
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De  Inscriptions  Graced  in  Insula  Chio  rcpertd.     Aiictorc 

R.   FlORILLO. 


JJenevolentia  atque  humanitate  doctissimi  Ackerblad  apo- 
graphum  inscriptionis  in  Chio  insula  repertae  accepi,  quse  licet 
lacunosa,  tamen  memorabilis,  neque  nobis  indigna  visa  est,  in 
qua  aliquantum  operse  et  temporis  poneremus.  Ita  vero  se 
habet : 

01     IIPEXBYTEPOI     METAKAEA      OEOrEI- 

roxox   rmin  ae  aamonikot   apsanta 

TOY  I1PEXBYTIKOY  EYXEBEIAX  ENEKEN 
THX    EIX    TOTX    9E0YX    KAI    APETHX    KAI 

<PIAOTIMIAX    THX    EIX    EAYTOYX 

XOI KAAOIX  AEX&A-  •  XA- 

PINEPromnAXENAKAEINA  nPEXBTTEPflN 
XYXOJOX  EIKONA-  XTHXAXAXE&EN  MOP- 
&AX  TYIIONEMTLNOY  KAI...   OMHPEIHI  TYM- 

NAXim  0EMENA flXEN  OEOrEITOXOX 

YIA  MErAK.iEA . . .  .AEITM  APETAX  OEMENA. 

Narrat    primum    auctor    Inscriptionis     causam    monument! 
crecti.     Verba   vero  videntur  ita  scribenda :  o<  irgnr^&iMi  Mt- 

yAK^'id  GioyiiTcvos,  yonx  $i  AupovtKov,  clgfeccvra  rov  7r^ter/2vrix.r.v-,  tvc-iSfixg 
'lnx.lv   TKi    US    rolif    6uv;    xxl    dgiTYii     xxi    (pihoziutcK;     t?s    lis    iuvrcvf  . .  . 

Dedi  yen*  ;  nam  y'wn  videtur  vitium  esse  apographi,  possis 
quoque  legere  &yyotov  vel  £*yovov,  qux  vox  auctoritate  optimorum 
auctorum  probatur.  Vide  exempla  ad  Herod.  Attic,  p.  81. 
allata.  Lacuna  vero,  vel  verbum,  a  quo  pendeat  accusativus,  ita 
forte  explendum  :  ^ry^«  «§6t?j  e»Jr,Kxt  h  r»1k  Vv(M»r(f>  EpI- 
gramrna  sequens  sic  lego: 
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2oi  {fxvJ  de)  x\kag  scrr)),  xoChrng  o  s<r4x(o{;)  ydpiv  epyvo 
"fhreursv  a.  xXstva  irpsffiuripcov  truvofiog, 

Elxov  a(va)<rrr;Ta<ra,  criQsv  [xoptyolg  tukov  e[X7rvov, 
Kai  {rr  sv)  'O'x^pzio)  yu[xua(ria>  6=[xeva' 

("jEo^Aa  <T  B7r'krlf>)u)(rsv,  Osoyslrovog  ma  Meyai&Ja, 
(Tori   h  ru[xvu(Tup)  <>e7y[x  dpiroig  ^s/xgW. 

In  Chio  insula  Gymnasium  Homericum  fuisse  notum  est. 
Vid.  Dallaway's  Constantinople,  p.  xvn.  p.  284.  et  quae  mo- 
nuit  vir  doctus  in  Nov.  Mercur.  Germanic.  1802.  torn.  i.  p.  13. 
Lacunam  v.  1 .  verbis  ^  t>Ui  x.'hm  e'rn  explevi,  quae  ut  arbitror, 
optime  huic  loco  convenire  possunt.  Nota  formula  dicendi, 
cum  qua  conferri  debent  Simonidis  noti  versiculi  in  Encomio 
Spartanorum : 

Maprupsi  3s 


Astuvlbag  b  2<7rdpT0Lg 
Bouri%§v£j   ripzrSLg  [xiyav  XsT^onrcog 
Kog-'xov  aivvaou  r=  x?^eog. 

Addidi  cetera  etiam  ex  conjectura.  T'weU  fto%<p*s  est  figura 
ad  vivum  expressa.  De  corporis  certe  statura  adhibuit  Euripides, 
Bacch.  1320.  Phcen.  165.  &c. 


*#*  Hactenus  disseruit  auctor  supra  nominatus.  Plurima 
quidem  conjectura  assecutus  est  satis  feliciter,  non  ita  tamen 
omnia.  Inprimis  nequaquam  mihi  arridet  istud  gratis  dictum 
yov'ttc.  pro  ywjr  in  apographo.  Suspicor  yv*?  poni  pro  yev*T,  a 
in  v  converso,  vel  ex  usu  quodam  loquendi,  vel  ex  errore 
transcribentis.  Sensus  autcm  is  est,  « gcniturd  quidem  Da- 
monici,"  id  est,  ex  gente,  ex  familia  aut  domo  Damonici. 
Non  valde  dissimili  dicendi  ratione  est  Ancyrana  Inscriptio, 
in  Montfauconii  Palxographia  expressa,  ubi  sic  legitur, 

Msrpo^aypog  Msvstxd^oo,   Quasi  jdipuhaov 
Mdrodorus  Menemarfii,  natione  Dirylai. 
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Minime  etiam  mihi  persuadere  possum  primum  versum  bene 
emendatum  iri  sic  legendo, 

£oi  (/xev  dei  xXsoc  ecri)  xaXoTc  3'  £<r#Xov  xu-piv  spyov. 

Ex  ipso  enim  apographi  hujus  conspectu  oculorum  est  dis- 
cernere,  istud  «•«<  consistere  in  medio  hiatus  loco,  non  ut 
hie,  in  primo.     Libentius  lacunam  supplere  ausim  hoc  modo, 

Mvrjfxa.  to  o~Qi,  yovUcrai  xahoig  3',   x.r.%. 

Ita  hiatus  supplendus  suo  loco  convenit,  et  istud  yovhert 
referre  credo  ad  id,  quod  supra  dictum  est ;  scilicet  Megaclea 
Theogeitonis  esse  filium,  sed  progenitore  usum  esse  quodam 
(non  ignobili  fortasse,  vel  saltern  non  ingrato  Chiensibus)  Da- 
monico.  Simul  commemorari  videatur  in  hoc  primo  versu 
et  ipse  Megacles,  et  Theogeiton  pater,  et  progenitor  Damo- 
nicus. 

Si  sentiat  aliquis,  Poetam  designare  voluisse  Megacli  fuisse 
patrem  adoptivum  Theogeitona,  sed  naturalem  Damonicum, 
non  abs  re  sit  hsec  interpretatio,  nee  improbanda. 

De  ceteris  nihil  est,  quod  mutare  velim. 

C. 


J  20 


HANN.E  moiue, 


VIRGIN!     PIJE,     ERUDITjE,     ELEGANTI,     INGENIO,     FA- 
CUNDIA,    ET    SAPIENTIA,    PAEITER   ILLUSTRI. 


"  Omnes  Sulpiciam  legant  puellae,^1 
Omnes  hanc  pueri  legant  senesque, 
Omnes  hanc  hilares>  et  hanc  severi. 
Qua?  palmam  geminas  tulit  per  artes, 
«  Et  vinctre  pcde  vocis  et  solutx." 
Cujus  qui  pede  legerit  soluta, 
Nullam  dixerit  esse  tersiorem ; 
«  Cujus  carmina  qui  bene  sestimarit, 
Nullam  dixerit  esse  sanctiorem." 
Huic  adsunt  Charites,  faventque  Musae, 
Dum  sic  pectora  virginum  tenella 
Pulchris  imbuit  artibus,  sequaces 
Exemplo,  monitis,  amore,  nutu, 
Informans  animos  •,  styloque  signat, 
Mox  ventura  quod  Addisonianis 
Possint  secula  comparare  chartis. 

1781.  R.  LONDON. 


Martial,  x.  35. 
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OXFORD  PRIZE  POEM. 


*#*  After  repeated  applications,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  an  authentic  copy  of  the  last  Oxford  Prize  Poem. 
We  submit  to  our  disappointment  with  respectful  deference 
to  the  motives,  which  have  been  the  cause  of  it ;  we  are  certain 
that  a  good  composition  will  sooner  or  later  be  given  to  the 
world.  In  the  Cambridge  Prize  Poems  we  have  been  more 
fortunate.  A  copy  of  them  has  been  sent  to  us,  as  printed 
for  distribution  in  the  Senate-House.  We  trust  that  the  authors 
will  not  be  displeased,  if  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  that 
opportunity  of  gratifying  our  readers  in  the  front  of  this 
number.  But  as  a  part  of  them  will  expect  some  Oxford  as 
well  as  Cambridge  exercises,  we  insert  a  Poem,  which  ob- 
tained the  Chancellor's  prize  on  a  former  year.  We  have 
others  in  our  possession,  which  we  shall  occasionally  insert  j 
and  we  hope  to  be  favored  with  similar  compositions  from 
that  University,  which  will  always  prove  interesting  articles. 


Roma  Alaricoy  Guthorum  rcge>  spoliuia. 


JlTesperii  luctus  regni,  tristesque  ruinas, 
Immanemque  ducem,  armatas  qui  protinus  Arctos 
Intulit  Ausonix,  et  sacros  tibi,  Romule,  colles 
Fcedavit,  patrioque  infecit  sanguine  Tybrim, 
Aggredior.     Tu,  vis  purs  sanctissima  mentis, 
Tu,  Pietas,  moestos  qusecunque  in  pectore  sensus 
Suggeris,  imperii  formas  miserata  labantis, 
Fortunasque  hominum  fractas ;  si  maxima  rcrum 
Reginam  propria  sese  virtute  ferebat 
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Roma  olim,  cceloque  altc  Mavortia  duxit 
JMcenia  j  si  quondam  Capkoli  in  culmine  victrrx 
Jura  per  extremum  tenuit  sublimior  orbem  ; 
Nunc  mihi  rite  adsis,  imoque  illabere  cordi, 
Dum  miseros  tandem  casus,  conversaque  fata 
Expedio,  et  tanti  revoco  monumenta  laboris. 

Quippe  ubi  jam  Phrygias  acies  Romana  per  oras 
Instaret  quondam,  et  vicinae  incumberet  Arcto, 
Odinum  infensumque  animis,  odiisque  frementem 
Extremum  in  mundum,  peragratis  montibus,  agmen 
Obduxisse,  ipsoque  orbis  procul  axe  remoti 
Delituisse  ferunt,  tuto  dum  in  limite  regnum 
Conderet,  et  fidam  demisso  sanguine  gentem, 
Oux  memor  iratas  hinc  olim  sumere  poenas 
Posset,  et  Europe  collectis  acrior  armis, 
Late  in  Romulidas  ultricia  fundere  bella. 

Hinc  altae  irarum  causa;,  tristisque  cupido 
Vindictce  steterat,  donee  Romana  tot  annos 
Aucta  virum  virtus  animis,  venerandaque  dudum 
Majestas,  luxu  fracta  et  civilibus  armis, 
Procubuit,  lassasque  remisit  saucia  vires. 
Turn  conjuratas  emisso  aquilone  catervas 
Barbaria  in  montes  certatim  infudit  apertos 
Italian  ;  soepe  immani  gens  sosva  tumultu 
Turbabat  populos,  et  longo  Marte  premebat. 
At  tu,  tu  patrix  cccpta  inter  talia  primus 
Infestis,  Alarice,  odiis,  socioque  furore, 
Antiquo  dominam  terrarum  evellere  regno 
Moliris,  populosque  armas  in  sceptra  feroces. 
Stat  validam  armorum  vim,  collectasque  ruinas 
Fundere,  neve  priiis  suscepto  absistere  bello, 
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Quam  pulsce  obsesso  murorum  in  limine  portx 
Pandantur,  fusaque  Aquila  victrice  per  urbem, 
Barbarus  eversa  dominetur  Corvus  in  arce. 

Continuo  arrectis  concurrit  mentibus  agmenr 
Quos  per  Threicias  arces,  Masosque  propinquos 
Exceptos  frustra  tandem  gens  Romula  moeret 
Fatali  hospitio,  latis  hos  vallibus  Hxmus 
Despectat,  Geticam  patrio  cognomine  prolem. 
Turn  quoque  qui  campos  Istri  trans  flumina  longe 
Arctoasque  plagas  peragrant,  Rhenumque  remotum  ; 
Quique  etiam  lucis  Helam  venerantur  opacis, 
Gens  admota  polo,  rigidi  qua  Scandia  fluctu 
Cincta  latet  pelagi,  seros  missura  per  annos 
Invictum  Caroli  nomen  •,  quos  Vistula  pascit 
Hyberna  in  ripis,  umbrosaque  horrida  pinu 
Hercynia  educit  montanis  sylva  latebris  : 
Qui  quoque  Carpathian  glaciali  a  culmine  rupis 
Descendunt,  longo  durati  frigore  membra  j 
Turn  si  quis  Scythicos  montes,  patriasque  pruinas 
Deseruit  pastor,  coeli  melioris  amore, 
Et  medium  Tanaim,  rapidique  Borysthenis  undas  ; 
Quos  prsedx  accensos  spes,  et  felicior  Auster, 
Irxve  impellunt  avidos,  invisaque  proles  ; 
Hi  socio  agglomerant  lateri,  summamque  capessunt 
Imperii  sedem,  et  devotx  mcenia  Romx. 

Quis  turn,  Roma,  tibi  gemitus,  quam  tristc  trementi 
Augurium  ?    ut  Gothicis  prospectas  horrida  signis 
Limina  jam  propius,  grandesque  iterum  arce  sub  ip>u. 
Membrorum  formas,  atque  ossa  ingentia  cernis ! 
Nee  quisquam  hostili  veniet  de  cxde  Camillus, 
Qui  tantis  urbem  insidiis,  subitoque  periclo 
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Eripiat ;  portaeve  aut  propugnacula  possunt 
Immensas  acies,  turbamque  arccre  furentem. 
At  victor,  prima  cum  dira  incoepta  secundant 
Jam  tenebne,  certo  nimium  molimine  fretus, 
Noctumum  tacitis  Martem  meditatur  in  umbris 
Dux,  lustrans  aditus,  patriosque  baud  segnis  in  arma 
Suscitat  hinc  populos,  portisque  advertit  apertis. 
Hi  subito  erumpunt,  spatiisque  patentibus  instant 
Per  muros  passim,  et  capta  dominantur  in  urbe. 

Quantam  ibi,  nox,  aciem  immissam,  quot  millia  muris 
Agmina  spectabas  !  quum  srevo  in  pectore  laetos 
Arctoo  sensus  hosti,  dum  limine  sese 
Fert  medium,  tractusque  urbis  circum  errat  opacos  ; 
Illustresque  locos  fama,  ornatosque  tropceis 
Miratur,  vastumque  forum,  antiquosque  Penates, 
Et  formidandam  jam  in  vulnere  majestatem  ! 
At  Manes,  dum  jam  peregrini  Martis  imago 
Instaret,  mcesti  terra  ingemuere  sub  ima ; 
Marmoreseque  patrum  forms  prorumpere  visas 
Sedibus,  et  dextris  tractare  rigentibus  enses. 

Sed  r.-on  augustae  moles,  venerandaque  visu 
Limina,  nee  praeclara  artis  monumenta  vetustse, 
Oueis  belli  rabies,  queis  longa  pepercerat  setas, 
Pectora  sseva  valent  hosti,  prsedaque  furentem 
Permulcere  animum,  arrectasque  in  cordibus  iras. 
Jam  correpta  ardens  devota  in  culmina  tceda 
Sasvit,  et  ingenti  lat£  tecta  occupat  igne. 
Protinus  egregiae  turres,  extructaque  ccelo 
Laomedontiadum  penetralia  sacra  parentum, 
Dant  stragem,  ct  longo  volvunt  incendia  tractu. 
Agnovit  triste  indicium,  cladesque  patentes 
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Pastor,  ut  aeriis  in  saltious  Apennini 
Nocturnus  tacito  forte  invigilabat  ovili ; 
Suspensisque  oculis  hausit  sab  nubila  lucem 
Longius,  et  noto  surgentes  iirnite  flammas. 

Quid  faciant  miseri,  mediis  dum  sxva  minatur 
Armorum  in  Laribus  species,  lituique  per  umbras 
Dirum  exauditi,  et  raucse  discordia  vocis  ! 
Atqui  semusto  jamdudum  in  limine  victor 
Impune  immiti  circum  tenet  omnia  dextra 
Barbarus,  et  rapta  sese  infert  torvior  urbe. 
Neve  ulla  afflictis  curant  succurrere  templis 
Numina,  non  custos  Tarpeise  Jupiter  arcis, 
Vestave,  ferratove  sedens  in  limine  Janus. 
At  summis  acies  adytis,  penitusque  recessus 
Per  sacros  instant ;  qua  nuper  vina  sacerdos 
Libavit  fundens,  vituque  ornatus  ad  aram 
Persolvit  patriis  supplex  vota  irrita  Divis. 

Tu  nempe  in  tanto  noctis,  Tiberine,  tumultu, 
Natali  miseros  prcelabens  agmine  muros, 
Testis,  qux  sti-ages  passim,  quam  multa  per  urbem 
Fun-ra  •,  quot  devictorum  spolia  ampla  Quiritum  j 
At  tu    portabat  peregrinus  littora  raptor. 
Per  tibi  nam  ripas  flammarum  in  luce  catervx 
Tendebant,  tristisque  armorum  gloria  longe 
Fluctibus  ingentem  efFudit  rutilantibus  umbram. 

Et  nunc  arreptas  arces,  obsessaque  late 
Templa,  et  pneruptis  frustra  Capitolia  saxis 
Hostis  habet,  septemque  implevit  milite  colles. 
Et  Roma  alta  cadit,  versis  exercita  tandem 
Fatis  !  quw  domita  rediit  Carthagine  victrix, 
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Retulit  aut  spolia  incensis  direpta  Mycenis ! 
Scilicet  hk  olim  sacrati  ad  fluminis  undam 
Pastorale  agmen,  clarre  primordia  gentis, 
In  dumis  posuere  urbem,  sedesque  locarunt 
Romuleas,  donee  victos  se  Roma  per  agros 
Erigere,  et  longe  Hesperia  regnare  subacta. 
Hie  ilia  audentemque  animis,  belloque  potentem 
Eduxit  pubem  ;  hinc  alios  effusa  per  orbes 
Auroram  imperio  adjecit,  propriamque  dicavit ; 
Aut  procul  occiduum  descendens  classe  per  xquor 
Extremo  attonitam  tremefecit  littore  Thulen. 
Hactenus  heu,  potuit !  nunc  vis  antiqua  recumbit 
Funditus",  et  summi  jamdudum  gloria  sceptri. 
Nee  priscos  iterum  inviset  victoria  natos  ; 
Nee  posthac  festam  populus  glomeratus  in  arcein 
Ora  triumphantum  spectabit  lseta,  ducemve, 
Curribus  ut  strato  remeat  subvectus  ab  hoste, 
Excipiet,  meritaque  accinget  tempora  lauro. 
Jam  varise  gentes  audent  se  attollere  contra 
Subjectse,  et  magnam  regni  divellere  partem. 
Atque  hk  imbelles  iterum  in  certamina  vertit 
Afer  agens  turmas,  et  jam  desueta  elephantum 
Corpora,  turritasque  minas  :    hk  India  rursum 
Tela  rapit,  Parthusque  optat  renovare  sagittis 
Pnelia,  nee  metuunt  Hyrcana;  vincula  tigres. 

At  tu,  tantarum  quse  sola,  Britannia,  rerum 
Clarior  effulges,  et  majestatis  imago  •, 
Quie  media  strage  ex  ipsa,  Romarque  supremo 
E  cinere  assurgens,  duxisti  hinc  prima  futuri 
Auspicia  imperii,  libertatemque  perennem, 
Adverte  hue  mentem,  tantosque  O  !    respice  casus 
Neve  tibi  hinc  animos  Iuxus  perstringat  inertes, 
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Sic  dum  Romanam  virtutem,  altosque  triumphos 
Aggrederis,  funv.que  ardens  ad  sidera  surgis  ; 
Stet  sceptris  ceterna  dies,  neu  mobilis  unquam 
Ingentes  una  clades  cum  laude  sequaris  ! 

Gul.  Ben-well. 

Trin.  Coll. 
1785. 


Antiquum  Fragmentum  Ovidii  Heroidum. 


-fcjX  antiquo  fragmento  membran.  Ovidii  Heroidum,  quod 
saec.  IX  aut  x.  existimatur,  duo  versiculos  evulgavit  Kinder- 
lingius,  (in  Allgemciner  Litterar.  Anzeiger)  quibus  omnes  edi- 
tiones  carent,  quosque  genuinos  putat.  Integrum  fragmentum, 
in  quo  et  alius  varietates  occurrunt,  (ex  Her.  xn.  166  et  seq.) 
ita  scribitur : 

Non  valeo  flammas  effugere  ipsa  meas. 
Ipsi  me  cantus,  herbasque,  artesque  relinquunt. 

Nil  Dea,  nil  Ecates  sacra  potentis  agunt. 
Non  mihi  grata  dies  :  noctes  vigilantur  amartl.> ; 

Nee  teneram  misero  pectore  somnus  habet.  * 
Quae  me  non  possum,  potui  sopire  draconem. 

Utilior  cuivis,  quam  mihi,  cura  mea  est. 
Quos  ego  servavi,  pelex  amplectitur  artus : 

Et  nostri  fructus  ilia  laboris  habet. 
Forsitan  et,  stultx  dum  te  jactare  maritae 

Quaeris,  et  injustis  auribus  apta  loqui, 


1  Confer  oditioncin  cl.  Burmuiini : 

Nee  fair: am  mieero  pector*  somnus  habrt,    Puteanus   ct   ceteri  ca^ti- 
gatiorcs  maguo  nuniero.    Ed. 


Antiquum  Fragmentum  Ovidii  Heroidum. 

In  faciem  moresque  meos  nova  crimina  fingas. 

Rideat,  et  vitiis  lata  sit  ilia  meis. 
Rideat,  et  Tyrio  jaceat  sublimis  in  ostro  ; 

Flebit :  et  ardores  vincet  adusta  meos. 
Dum  ferrum  flammaeque  aderunt,  succusque  veneni. 

Hostis  Medese  nullus  inultus  erit. 
Ipsa  nocet  mi/ii,  non  tamen  *  ipsa  nocere  solcbam  ; 

Ipsa  ego,  qua-  potui  Icedere,  lasa  queror. 
Quod  si  forte  preces  prsecordia  ferrea  tangunt ; 

Nunc  animis  audi  verba  minora  meis. 
Tam  sibi  sum  supplex,  quam  tu  mihi  ssepe  fuisti : 

Nee  moror  ante  tuos  procubuisse  pedes. 
Si  tibi  sum  vilis  ;  communes  respice  natos. 

Soviet  in  partus  dira  noverca  meos. 
Hi  nimium  similes  tibi  sunt,  et  imagine  tangor  : 

Et,  quoties  video,  lumina  nostra  madent. 


In  codice  scribitur  nocere  ipsa,  sed  certe  incuriil  librarii. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICE. 


ETPiniJOT  &OINIZZAL  Euripidis  Phamissx.  Cum 
Kotulis  edidit  G.  Burges,  B.A.  Londiui  apud  W.  H. 
Lunn,  12mo. 

VV  hen  the  present  publication  was  first  put  into  our  hands, 
it  immediately  occurred  to  us  that  Mr.  Burges  had  done  a 
work  of  supererogation  in  editing  the  Phoenissse  of  Euripides  j 
and  we  were  prepared  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  Editor's 
vanity  in  presuming  to  traverse  the  ground,  which  a  Valcke- 
naer  and  a  Porson  had  trod  ;  but  the  perusal  of  the  volume 
has  prevented  our  observations,  and  not  only  saved  us  the 
pain  of  hurting  Mr.  B's  feelings,  but  also  induced  us  to  pay 
an  attention,  which  a  work  so  small  can  seldom  expect  to 
obtain.  Content  for  the  most  part  to  give  only  a  summary 
account  of  such  publications,  we  shall  in  the  present  instance, 
deviate  from  the  usual  course  from  an  eagerness  to  know  what 
kind  of  information  Mr.  B.  is  enabled  to  offer  on  a  play, 
which  toil  and  talent  have  exerted  their  united  efforts  to  illus- 
trate and  improve.  So  learned  have  been  the  commentators 
on  the  Phcenissa?,  so  numerous  the  MSS.  collated,  and  so 
judicious  the  use  made  of  every  source  of  knowledge,  that  there 
seemed  but  little  probability  of  a  subsequent  Editor's  having 
either  the  power  or  inclination  to  do  or  attempt  any  thing 
further.  Indeed  most  of  our  readers  will,  we  doubt  net,  agree 
in  thinking,  that  to  present  a  text  of  this  play  better  than 
Porson's,  is  not  within  the  reach  of  man,  or,  if  attainable, 
scarcely  required.  Those,  however,  who  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  writings  of  the  Scenic  Philosopher,  will  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  be  of  another  opinion,  and  fail  not  to  receive  with 
open  arms  any  attempt  to  restore  their  favorite  author  to  pristine 
purity :  while  they,  who  are  conversant  with  the  history  of 
No.  I.  i 
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criticism,  and  know  how  imperfect  has  been  its  progress,  will 
not  be  disposed  to  imagine,  that,  because  much  has  been  done, 
all  further  improvements  are  unnecessary  or  impossible ;  but 
rather  argue,  from  the  success  of  preceding  Scholars,  that  the 
exertions  of  future  times  will  be  no  less  successful  in  dimi- 
nishing every  kind  of  corruption  whether  of  interpolations  or 
transcripts.  That  this  can  best  be  effected  by  the  collations 
of  MSS.  is  a  point  too  evident  to  be  insisted  on.  We  are 
therefore  not  a  little  surprized  to  find  Mr.  B.  giving  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  no  further  aid  is  to  be  derived  from  a  fresh  col- 
lation of  the  MSS.  already  consulted  by  others.  Surely 
Mr.  B's  own  experience '  of  the  numerous  oversights  com- 
mitted by  preceding  collators  might  have  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  every  new  Editor's  performing  this  most  useful 
yet  laborious  office :  or  if  he  fe|t  not  the  indispensible  ne- 
cessity of  re-collations,  could  not  the  example  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor  stimulate  him  to  follow  the  path,  which  Porsbn 
pursued  with  industry  so  praiseworthy  ?  If  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  re-examine  those  MSS.  which  had  been  only  once  col- 
lated, Mr.  B.  might  have  reflected  that  the  performance  of 
a  similar  duty  was  no  less  incumbent  on  himself.  It  is  true 
that  from  the  well-known  accuracy  of  the  Professor  in  points 
of  this  nature,  Mr.  B.  had  reason  to  expect  but  a  scanty 
gleaning  in  a  field,  over  which  a  Porson's  eye  had  gone ;  yet 
even  this  small  chance  of  obtaining  only  a  little  ought  not 
to  have  been  scornfully  thrown  away. 

Impressed  with  feelings  of  mingled  surprize  and  sorrow  at 
the  wilful  or  unintentional  neglect  of  a  most  important  duty, 
we  have  been  induced  to  supply  in  part  Mr.  B's  deficiency 
by  the  re-collation  of  the  Harleian  MS.  6300.  the  excellence 
of  whose  readings  may  vie  with  those  of  the  celebrated 
Codex  Florentinus.  Of  this  fact  Mr.  B.  seems  to  have  been 
himself  aware,  yet  strange  to  say,  such  was  his  diffidence  in 
his  own  industry,  or  such  his  confidence  in  Porson's,  that  he 
neglected  to  consult  this  valuable  document ;  whereas  had  he 
trusted  more    to  himself  and  less   to  others,  he   would   have 


1  Vide  PraefutioHern,  ad  Troadas,  p.  iii\ 
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either  had  the  gratification  of  finding  something  unnoticed 
by  Porson,  or  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  exactness  and  fidelity  of  the  Professor's  collations. 

There  is  also  another  part  of  an  Editor's  duty,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  Mr.  B.  has  been  unpardonably  careless ; 
and  this  too  on  a  point,  where  but  common  industry  would 
have  saved  us  a  world  of  trouble.  The  very  inaccurate 
manner,  in  which  he  has  noticed,  or  rather  neglected  to 
notice,  the  new  readings  introduced  in  his  text,  as  derived 
from  MSS.  or  the  conjectures  of  critics,  has  not  only  im- 
posed on  us  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  second  defect  in 
Mr.  B's  Notulce ;  but  likewise  made  us  curtail  our  collation 
of  MS.  Harl.  6300.  and  omit  altogether  that  of  MS.  Ascough. 
4952.  We  must  therefore  for  die  present  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  only  the  more  remarkable  variations,  and  this 
with  the  less  reluctance  as  we  hope  at  some  future  time  to 
give  a  perfect  collation  of  the  MSS.  abovementioned. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  we  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  work  before  us. 

In  the  opening  of  the  preface  Mr.  B.  having  stated  that  he 
is  aware  his  present  undertaking  will  be  considered  by  many 
as  an  act  of  temerity,  especially  as  he  is  "  neque  sua  pollens 
eruditione  uberiori,  neque  variantibus  lectionibus  MSStorum 
nondum  antehdc  ant  denub  collatorum  ditatus"  he  goes  on  to 
remark  that  the  great  number  of  MSS.  already  consulted, 
amounting  to  twenty-four  and  upwards,  removed  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  after  more  ;  while  the  minuteness  of  the  col- 
lations at  present  before  the  public  precluded  the  hope  of 
deriving  any  advantage  from  re-collations  ;  and  consequently 
that  the  corruptions  still  existing  in  this  play  are  to  be  re- 
moved by  conjectures  alone. 

Mr.  B.  then  observes  that  «  morborum  quasi  cohcrs"  has 
invaded  the  Phcenissre  :  a  great  part  of  whicli  the  exertions 
of  former  Scholars  have  removed,  but  not  a  few  still  require 
a  healing  hand.  To  some  of  these  Mr.  B.  has  endeavoured 
to  apply  a  remedy,  leaving  the  rest  untouched  to  the  sagacity 
of  a  future  Editor.  To  mark,  however,  those  passages,  which 
have  been  corrected  or  demand  correction,  he  has  followed 
the  plan  (originally  adopted  by  Porson,  in  the  8vo.   Glasgow 
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edition  of  iEschylus)  of  using  an  asterisk  to  point  out  an 
amended,  and  an  obelus  a  corrupt,  reading. 

Mr.  B.  next  notices  and  laments  the  Professor's  too  great 
taciturnity  in  neglecting  to  mention  such  passages  as  no  doubt 
appeared  to  him  faulty,  but  on  the  correction  of  which  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind ;  conceiving  as  Mr.  B.  does,  that 
many  readers  would  be  inclined  to  adopt  or  reject  a  reading, 
not  from  an  abstract  consideration  of  its  superiority  or  infe- 
riority to  the  Vulgate  text,  but  its  accordance  or  discordance  with 
the  text  of  Porson.  Uninfluenced,  therefore,  by  prejudices 
of  this  nature,  Mr.  B.  bids  the  learned  reader  to  be  not  sur- 
prised at  the  adoption  of  the  metrical  arrangements  proposed 
by  himself  in  the  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  Troades. 

This  then  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  novelty  of  Mr.  B's 
edition,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  choral  part  of  this  play. 

In  iis  autem,  says  Mr.  B.  qua:  sunt  extra  Chnvica  nihil  novatum  est, 
nisi  quod  olim  VV.  DD.  suaserint ;  inter  ea  longe  eminet  v.  421, 
cuius  loci  sensum  pulcherrim^  restituit  Jacobsius  versus  transponendo. 
Movbum  plane  gemellum  mihi  vidisse  videor  in  v.  737,  de  quo 
quia  nullus  esse  potest  ambigendi  locus,  minimi-  veritus  sum  eodem 
remedio  sanare,  et  emendationem  meam  in  textum  inferre.  Adi 
quoque  ad  v.  885. 

Ouod  ad  spurios  versus  attinet,  quibus  Phcenissae  scatent,  illud 
olim  volui,  ut  omnes  vel  pessimi  in  textu  sedem  haberent  uncinis 
lincis  inc'.usi :  sed  consilium  postea  abjeci,  cum  ad  v.  439,  ven- 
tum  esset.  Quos  tandem  Porsonus  eliminavit,  ii  quoque  in  hac 
editione  ad  notas  relegantur,  uno  tantum  excepto  loco  v.  13S7. 

Pro  spuriis  autem,  quibus  facile  caremus,  monendus  es,  Lector 
Erudite,  versiculorum  duorum  incrementum  huic  fabulae  accedere ; 
adisis  ad  v.  1214  et  139G. 

This  quotation,  though  long,  we  were  unwilling  to  present 
in  other  than  the  author's  words,  partly  from  a  wish  to  give 
a  specimen  of  Mr.  B's  language,  but  more  from  a  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  passages  to  which  it 
refers.  The  transposition  proposed  by  Jacobs  we  are  happy 
to  see  adopted  into  the  text,  convinced  as  we  are  that  a  more 
certain  emendation  was  never  suggested  by  the  first  Scholar. 
Mr.  B.  has  not  shown  it  off  in  its  best  light  by  omitting  to 
quote   at  full  length   Eurip.  Suppl.  138  et  $eq.  which  Jacobs 
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himself  had   properly  done  in  his  Exercitationes   Critics   hi 
Euripidem. 

The  preface  concludes  with  a  high  compliment  to  Mr.  Blom- 
field,  the  expected  editor  of  /Eschylus  ;  who,  we  are  informed 
favored  Mr.  B.  with  some  communications,  for  which  Mr.  B. 
has  made  an  acknowledgement,  clothed  in  language,  where 
the  sincerity  of  the  sentiment  must,  we  presume,  make  up  for 
the  incorrectness  of  expression. ' 

After  the  preface  follow  the  text,  and  noluhe,  the  latter 
of  which  we  have  before  mentioned  as  being  defective.  The 
plan,  which  Mr.  B.  ought  to  have  pursued,  was  to  take  Por- 
son's  text  as  a  standard,  and  to  mark  diligently  the  dis- 
crepancies of  it  and  his  own  edition ;  at  the  same  time, 
taking  care  to  notice  all  the  readings  adopted  from  conjectures, 
or  on  the  authority  of  solitary  MSS.  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing Mr.  B.  has  neglected  to  ascribe  to  their  respective 
sources  : 

170.   Editur  biTr^nr^  e  MS.  Flor.  pro  vulgato  ivnr^^. 
179.  Vulgo  hie  r/s  irokv  kv^u,  et  in  v.  190.  huTvo?  'uncL     Vocem 
alteram  ex  v.  122.  alteram  ex  v.  163.  natam  esse  vidit  Valck. 
200.  E  Suida  restituitur  N^=«. 

202.  MtyxMyc^lav,  quod  leg:sse  videtur  Scholiastes,  c  V V.  DD. 
monitu  restituitur. 

203.  Hoiy-t^ots  Grotius  :  et  ita  MSS.  tres. 

377.  EJ<r)jy<xyss  prsebet  MS.  Flor.  probat  Valck. 
498".   Grotius  restituit  aZ,  quod  in  MSS.  deest. 
529.  Ex  Dawesii  et  Valckenaerii  sententia  Uu'vov  pro  sxavo  edidit 
Porsonus. 

537.  Brunckius  ex  Membr.  roT.     Vulgo  rivr. 

580.  VulgO   hie    irotfl.raiv    ttoXiv,   et  ill   V.  583.    'iXarv  kcit£xv.      Cum 

ver6  (Enomaus  Eusebii  Pfaep.  Evang.  vi.  p.  259.  C.  det  g^gAfo** 

7rciT$xv.     Valck.  permutari  jussit  vdr^uv  et  mXtu 

587.  Barnes,  delet  «\  post  yewr' :  cujus  crisin  trcs  MSS. 
firmant. 

598.  Grotio  debctur  iytii  wr\     V.  Icrr  »ydt. 


1  Since  writing   the  above  we   have  seen  an   additional  quarter-sheet  of 
Addenda  and   Corrigenda,    in  which  the  errors  alluded  to,  u<-  find,  are 

corrected. 
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716.  Porsonus  e  MSS.  D.  et  J.  ?r»Aet«W*  2«.     Vulgo  nttetiitH; 

753.  Grotio  debetur  avrif.     Vulgo  avroiq. 

721.  Post  Grotium  Kingius  ex  K.  addit  h,  quod  vulgo  excidit. 
823.  Kingius  ex  K.  w»  pro  ecu 

829.  Nltcipov  est  vel  Marklandi  vel  Musgravii  conjectura. 
831.  Brunckius  delevit  up  probante  Porsono. 
934.  E  Valck.  editur  ovxitf  xvTa$.     Vulgo  deest  articulus. 
994.  Post  atg«V«5   plerique  MSS.    addunt   (f>iZyi :    id  h   Canteri 
conjectura  omittitur. 

1052.  Valckenaerii  conjectura  adoptatur.     Vulgo  lixxos  etWov. 

1081.   MS.  Cant,  ittifvto.     Vulgo  fairovr*. 

1100.  Brunck.  ex  Membr.  psAo*  poi  **i  roh\     Vulgo  fttXti  pot  **t 

1251.  Spurium  censet  Valck. 

1257.  2Tg«njA«T«<  editur  ex  MSS.  tribus. 

12G2.  Grotius  emendavit  ^SttA-r-.  vulgo  y^apM-r. 

1351.  Porsonus,  e  MSS.  duobus,  TrgoVo^y,  vice  ts-^oo-uttov. 

1357.  Porsonus,  post  Valck.  e  Barnesii  conjectura,  agues'  quam 
firmant  MS.  J.  et  unus  Parisiensis.     Vulgo  u^. 

1365.  E  tribus  MSS.  edidit  Porsonus  hvy%xnv.     Vulgo  &v'/%*w. 

1383.  Conjecturam  Piersoni  firmat  MS.  quo  Scaliger  est 
usus. 

1401.  Porsonus  formam,  qus  sola  antiquis  in  usu  fuisse  videtur, 
reposuit  Ifyxta-exvot.     Vulgo  ggo.wfonW 

1428.  Porsonus  e  MS.  J.  u?rxx\*yu<;.     Vulgo  I£«A*«ye/j. 

1440.  Oih'vovs  Leid.  sec.  probante  Valck.  In  MS.  J.  olim  fuit 
scriptum  OiS/'srows  onv :  at  nunc  legitur  0/S*W««  ex  emendatione. 

1447.  MSS.  tres  mi  y*$.     V.  W. 

1460.  Valckenaerii  conjectura  adoptatur. 

1504.  Hie  et  1534.  n^o  restituit  Grotius  vice  -r^oo-.  Athen.  i. 
p.  4.  B.  quoque  habet  nquutb.itirroQtfpct :  mox  MS.  R.  fior^v^ahti  : 
unde  eruit  Porsonus  /8«tmm»2so5,  confirmatum  ab  Eustathio  ad 
'Oi.  A.  p.  1420.  64=61.  22. 

1510.  Porsono  debetur  T£v?a\.     V.  rupees. 

1 523.  Omittit  MS.  J.  h,  quod  vulgo  inseritur  ante  %Jb'vpoiq. 

1674.  'Awg  «y  exhibent  MSS.  duo. 

1 700.  Auctore  Valck.  ad  Hippol.  34.  editur  Xum.     Vulgo  Xi'm. 

1725.  Valck.  fofU  *'  bene  distinguit.  V.  tyrf.  Vide  ad 
v.  1262. 
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In  drawing  up  this  list  cf  omissions,  which,  ample  as  it  is, 
may  perhaps  admit  of  additions, '  but  none,  we  hope,  of  much 
importance,  we  have  made  use  of  the  Latin  language  with 
the  view  of  enabling  our  readers  to  subjoin  it  to  their  re- 
spective copies  of  the  Phcenissre  by  way  of  supplementary 
notes.  In  like  manner  our  present  and  future  collations  of 
MSS.  shall  be  written  in  the  same  language,  as  it  is  our  wish, 
should  any  portions  of  this  Journal  reach  the  Continent,  that 
the  critical  Scholars  there  may  not  be  debarred  the  benefit  of 
our  industry  from  an  ignorance  of  the  English  tongue. 


Collatio  Cod  ids  Harleiani  6300.  (quo  iisus  est  Porsonus  et 
vocavit  J.J  aim  editione  Phcenissaruiu  Burge&i&nd. 

10.  n#«V  xXnt^uxt  cum  gl.  hnuci^ouou.  H;rc  lectio  in  regulam 
Porsonianam  peccat ;  qua?  cavet  ne  pes  tertius  et  quartus  una 
voce  comprehendantur. 

11.  'Ex  ptxs  ycta-T^s.  Sa^pe  vocabula  in  Codice  ita  permutantur  : 
VIZ.  in  v.  43.   hi  ^  Xtyuv  et  in  v.  1460.   y«g  lyirtT  «AA'  logo's. 

27.  'ntifccca-otv  ut  videtur :  duo  MSS.  apud  Porson.  wluxriv  : 
quod  eodem  alludit. 

33.  Super  yvovs  scribitur  fM»es. 

81.  Aiiova-'  in  textu;  in  margine  kXvovt*.  Quid  sibi  velit  ista 
varietas  nescio. 

S8.  In  textu  yr%,Arf*  ;  in  margine  'i<rj^tn», 

131.  "AXXos  uXXof  'oov    omisso  Xo%xyov. 

158.  'Ettz,8x  Tt'za-uv  in  textu ;  in  margine  'ifix  irigrm. 

197.  XgvcrEo.Scc-Tgv^a?. 

198.  Omittitur  \ioi-,  at  super  "Agre^*?  scribitur  xXdhf  quae 
lectio  sitne  varia  aut  pro  gl.  habenda  non  dixerim. 

203.  Kopi'^oif  superscripto  r.xTa/Zdx>.ois.     Scriba  voluit  Kotftifyis, 
264.  Ae  7ToXi» :  super  £s  scripto  y«g. 
266.  Super  <r$p*  scribitur  ayfttipv. 
287.  E'i  t<5*  hoc  si  verum  sit,  reddas  oportet  siquidem. 
291.  Porsonus  lectionem  Codicis  esse  dicit  tyto-ruo-xi'  sed  nobis 
literarum   ductus   propiiis  intuentibus  videtur  esse  ipeeTw*?*  Jiuic 


1  In  tlio  choral  parts  particularly  ;  the  preface   however    informs  as  that 
from  the  Appendix  to  the  Troades  "  causa  mutata  scriptural  quari  prssit  et 

ikbeut." 
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sententiae  accentus  quoque  favet,  acutus  scilicet  et  non  circumflexus. 
Sunt  tamen  <  et  $  in  hoc  Codice  adeo  similes,  ut  vix  dignosci 
queant. 

351.    Eo-iyx<r@v<rx)i   jojooj. 

1 
366.  "A%u>    (sic)  superscripto  at  xWxt. 

397.  TxZt  tfcii  (sic).     Saepe  MS.  hicce  confundit  «<  et  ». 

flCt&UV 

399.  Tvx,uv  (sic).     Et  profecto  paim  verum  est:  cf.  Prometh. 

614.     7TCCY  6-,-Xi^  %£»l££<S  {AxktV. 

417-  Kx}  vj  re  py>  Ijpu  (sic).     Unde  nihil  extrico. 

428.  Canteri  conjecturam  $  firmat  MS. 

438.   So;  <nriX>trdat  superscripto  cs.KoXov6n<rxt. 

483.  AeiVflt*  7roXXav  superscripto  «^«». 

492.  Say;.  De  permutatis  2  et  s-  adi  Marklandum  ad  Iphig.  A. 
Similiter  in  v.  1705.  MS.  -xia-a  pro  iruiu. 

526.   'Ey,fiv    «'  xiirov. 

531.   Tlet^iifit  superscripto  sragoWaj  «««. 

543.  A'  U  a?x8»s  jc**  g/s  (sic).    Voluit  igitur  y«g  o'i'kov?  k&. 

572.  "Ityju.     Vulgo  '&y%n.     Vide  ad  v.  1598. 

575.  Bm.     Vulgo  /S«b.     Vide  Burges.  ad  Troad.  827. 

579.  'Afiifyaro  superscripto  avidqatv. 

601.   Tijc-S'  avamwat.      Vulgatum  center  mat   defendit  v.  901 . 

617.  'EfyxxJvepxt  7car(tho<;  xxi  %\6ts.  Similiter  y<*§  post  Kai  omittit 
MS.  in  v.  621.  tuu  at*. 

634.  'Effi™,  k.t.X.  usque  ad  xfihos,  v.  645.  Polynici  tribuit 
MS.  et  Tyrwhittus  in  margine  Exemplaris  Barnesiani,  quod 
ipse  dono  legavit  Museo  Britannico. 

713.  TIoXXuv,  quod  conjecerat  Burges. 

745.   Tliirgdivrai  superscripto  ««-.p«Ajjo-e. 

780.  'EK.7rtt6icr6*t  superscripto  aKevrat. 

793.  'O^paptd'-  et  ita  Tyrwhittus. 

892.   *Ay»  rt  d^uv  ov  irota  JV  oh. 

916.  Alii  Codices  «■/  p  «aa0,  alii  -n  ftZxxov.     MS.  t<  ^aa*. 

939.  Super  ttoAs;  scribitur  to??  Ss  mXtTut?.  unde  nascitur  Aldina 
lectio  7eoxirxti :  mox  As|e*s,  ut  edidit  Brunckius. 

950.  Kt«Vo«H)'  superscripto  «|ro, 

956.  Super  yavoy?  scribitur  o-vyy.vttxr 

962.  r«<«y  o-dntiv.  Voluit  scriba  y*<«v  «v  ranm.  Eleganter 
reduplicatur  «y. 
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V 

968.  'EfiTrii^  (sic). 

1000.  MS.  x^il  ™*  CreontI  tribuit,  et  reliqua  usque  ad  finem 
Iambicorum  Menccceo.     Hoc  probum  est. 

1023.  Kxt  orrui   hr£h%t<»i.     Voluit  fortasse   xx-xt  <ro*V  cf.  1107. 

S7T   XXf>UV    (TTCCS. 

1035.  Kxfyn'w  x^xycc-  et  ita  Tyrwhittus. 

1086.  Kk^I)  IJxfMt^. 

1091.  r'tvog  in  textu ;  in  margine  y§.  fang. 

1093.    Toi/3' <i?  X7fxXXx%uv  $o$ov. 

1121.  n^pyivoTx:  quae  varietas  fortasse  referenda  ad  h^xirx  in 
v.  1131. 

1141.  Facete  MS.  errat  o-ih^v  o<rrts  $'. 

1203.  STg«T«v  et  in  v.  496.  o-tqxiov. 

1265.  Qx%<rv'jovTis  KxfyivSuv.  Hoc  spectat  ad  lectionem  Membr. 
t^x^Twov  ts  xx%nvaav* 

1271.  'E(*7ro£ovr  mox   t«j  p|e<j. 

1320.  W<peg«. 

1414.  'AvjiA«W^. 

1422.  'A7T6!Tr£^jtt5»6;?. 

1448.  Tl^oa-7nrvi7  superscripto  iriXeityi. 

1457.  A«yg«v  superscripto  ipv^xv. 

1519.    I7£o'<w7rse. 

1527.  'EA«X<ie*. 

1553.  O't'irti:  superscripto  ynwnt:  quod  firmat  Battierii  conjec- 
turam. 

1555. .  A<fleg<w. 

1586.  'EmvMvi  superscripto  cvnUovs :  unde  firmatur  Porsoni 
conjectura. 

1616.  TXii^ov  ut  MS.  D.  apud  Porsonum :  unde  firmatur  con- 
jectura Valck.  Z  riZpoi. 

yg.  to  o  ov  fixgv 
1659.    So*  xxxuv  fix£v,   to  §'  ov  xxkov    (sic). 

XXI  i\u  TtfCTFtkly 

1662.    TIxTiff  xnotrTiXXuv  (sic). 

1669.  Kg/«». 

1689.  Ko'^nv  in  textu  ;  in  margine  y§.  xo'wv. 
1699.  ZvrfxvoZpxt  6\     Scriba  voluit  %vv6xv»vpi9\ 
1762.  Mt^'c-j*  ut  emendavit  Grotius. 
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The  foregoing  variations  are  those,  which  we  have  thought 
proper  to  communicate :  and  from  them  some  idea  may  be 
formed  dc  indole  Codicis  Harleiani :  the  glosses  more  especially 
demand  the  attention  of  the  younger  Scholar,  in  which  he 
cannot  fail  to  remark  that  the  true  reading  is  often  sufficiently 
obvious  although  the  text  itself  be  corrupt :  vide  ad  203.  366. 
438.  531.  579.  745.  950.  1457.  1558.  Two  other  instances 
we  shall  consider  more  fully,  as  they  tend  to  confirm  an 
emendation  of  Valckenaer,  and  one  of  Mr.  Burges. 

In  v.  33.  Mr.  B.  at  first  proposed  instead  of 

Jlaig  ou[xog  i)  yuoug  y  rivog  [xaQcov  irdpct 

to  read 

JJaig  ou[4og  7]  yvoug   avrog  >j    nvog  ttol^cl 

ne  nauseam  moveat  istud  fteclm  ter  tantillo  intervallo  repetition, : 
and  quotes  CEd.  T.  704.  Avrbs  %vn3a>s  *j  p*.6m  »xx<^  W^-  after- 
wards, in  the  Addenda,  he  gets  rid  of  his  former  objection, 
in  part  at  least,  by  reading  in  v.  36.  Th  bcntar*  wil'  unvro^Sv 
fair  How  Mr.  B.  attains  this  last  line  from  blending  the 
various  readings,  we  stay  not  to  inquire  :  suffice  it  to  say  that 
although  from  the  passage  of  Sophocles  ftudm  seems  abso- 
lutely requisite,  yet  the  gloss  (paws),  which  the  MS.  has  over 
'/tovi,  scarce  leaves  a  doubt  that  uCrhf  has  dropt  out.  S*pe 
enim  ttvroi  pro  pim  ponitur,  observante  Porsono  ad  Phocn. 
1245. 

The  other  passage,  to  which  we  allude,  is  in  v.  266.  where 
super  7%*/**  scribitur  o-^un.  Here  likewise  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  old  reading  was  o-npx  (poivlov  ftdxw,  as  Valckenaer 
conjectured,  and  confirmed  by  v.  1395.  We  are  however  free 
to  confess,  that  though  Valckenaer's  correction  is  thus  sup- 
ported by  the  MS.  still  we  think  the  emendations  of  Mr.  B. 
preferable,  who  reads  in  v.  255.  ^  V  Ifui  *■£  ««#/»»  0«vg<«$ 
fioXmi  "Agsjj.  2%«  (vulgd  eupct)  Setiov  QXtyu,  and  in  v.  265.  nip^ 
}A<nri^a>v  vrvxw  Qtkyu  Xupx  Qotviov  ftei%rK.  Gray  has  "  Iron  sleet 
of  arrowy  shoisSr  Hurtles  in  the  darkened  air."  Other  emen- 
dations are  to  be  found  in  the  notulce  of  Mr.  Burges,  which 
it  would  give  us  pleasure  to  produce.     Vide  183.  329.  358. 
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362.  411.  415.  637.  640.  694.  737,  8,  9.  1348.  1503.  1543. 
1671  and  1766.  But  we  have  already  exceeded  the  limits, 
within  which  our  notices  of  such  works  as  the  present  must 
ba  confined.  One  observation  and  we  have  done.  Although 
we  are  no  advocates  for  that  system  of  editing  books,  which 
continues  to  propagate  the  corrupted  texts  of  former  days, 
yet  must  we,  on  the  other  hand,  recommend  Mr.  Burges 
more  caution  in  admitting  conjectural  emendations,  or,  if  ad- 
mitted, certainly  more  diligence  in  marking  them  with  an 
asterisk  or  any  ether  symbol  he  may  chuse  to  adopt,  at  all 
events  never  suffer  them  to  occupy  the  text  nisi  monito  Icctore. 
It  would  also  be  a  proof  of  his  modesty,  without  detracting 
from  the  ingenuity  of  his  conjectures,  if  they  were  permitted 
a  place  in  the  notes  alone.  When  indeed  Mr.  B's  emendations 
shall  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  examination,  which  those 
of  a  Valckenaer  have  undergone,  and  received  the  approbation 
of  future  Scholars,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  give  them 
that  honor,  which  at  present  seems  to  be  premature. 


FRAGMENTS    OF    SAPPHO. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

If  the  following  atttempt  at  a  metrical  arrange- 
ment of  some  fragments  of  Sappho  suits  the  plan  of  your 
Journal,  you  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  them. 

I  am,  &c. 
Linton,  Cambridgeshire.  HOLT  OKES. 

Nov.  9.  1809. 
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FRAGM.   I. 

Ex  Athenao,  lib.  xi.  (p.  186.  Aid 427.  Casaub.) 


-E*$l 


Ko7rpi,   xpuasioug  xv\!x£<r<rtv   dfipoTg 

roi's  sraig  tovtoutiv   e[ao7s  ys   xou  <roT$ 
oivo%oeuira. 


FRAGM.    II. 

E  Stobceo  in  tractatu  De  Amentia. 


A0XMAIK0I. 

Kofi   Ss   voLVoicrct  to  x£i<rsai,   ouSs    Tig 
Mvoi[jLO<ruvcc  (reQeu  eVo-era/,    ou3e  7ro% 
varrepov,    ou(>s  yap   rcuv  7re^s^eig  pooiov 
twv  Ix   niepiag*  aXX   <x<pavr)g   s<rij 
xccu  dioot  t>o[j.oig   (poiTmcr'    ou   <re   Tig 
^Xsys/  TraTS'  a[A<xvp(uv   vexueov  a7ro 
GX7ve7roTouxev(x.V'— — 
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FRAGM.   III. 

Ex  oratione  prosaicd  Achillis  Tatii,  existimatur  autem  d  quibus* 
dam  esse  carmen  Sappkus  nitmeris  sohitum. 


A]  roig  dvSs<riv  rfisT^ev   o   Zsbg 
liriftsivai  [x\v  ficHri'hrj,  to  'Pooov 

twv  dvdscov  uv  'fiarrfasvsv, 
xo<r[j.og  yaiccg,  uy"ku'i<T[xu  QvtoSv, 
qtttzu  [xlv  avSimv,  Act[x(t)Vog  3'  s<tt 

ipxjbaixa,  7rv£i  3'  up  "Epmrog, 
ro7g  s6to(iS(ri   (puXAo/tn  xojt/,a, 
euxivuroig  ttbtuKokti  rpu<pu, 

t<Z  %s<p6pip  ttbtuKu  yeXui. 


FRAGM.    IV. 

Ex  Eastathio. 


'A&repsg  /txev  utx7r\  xaAav  treXavav 
oi-ty  d7TQXp(>7rTGVTi   <paevvov   elbog, 

07TTOTOLV    TrTvCtSoKTa    fXU%l<TT(X    7^J.[XT'fl 

yuv  \_It\  7ru<ra.v.~] 


Hi 


CLASSICAL  NECROLOGY. 


To  the  Printer  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

JT  resuming-  that  an  article  of  Classical  Necro- 
logy will  be  consistent  with  your  plan,  I  send  you  an  epitaph 
descriptive  of  the  character  of  an  extraordinary  young  man, 
who,  if  Heaven  had  preserved  his  life,  would  have  been  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  country.  It  is  said  to  be 
written  by  Dr.  Middleton,  who  had  the  good  fortune,  and  the 
merit,  of  being  his  instructor,  as  we  learn  in  the  Dedication 
of  his  learned  and  ingenious  work  on  the  Greek  Article  to 
Dr.  Pretyman. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your*s,  &c. 
Feb.  13,  1810,  Y. 

M.  S. 

Adolescentis  prsestantissimi 

HENRICI  GEORGII  PRETYMAN, 

Viri  Reverendi  Johannis  Pretyman,  S.T.  P. 

Archidiaconi  Lincolniensis 

Filii  natu  minoris. 

Indoles  adspecta  simul  et  probata  est. 

Commendarunt  animus  alacer  et  erectus, 

Inventionis  mira  facilitas  et  ubertas, 

Judicium  subtile  et  perelegans, 

Mores  suavissimi,    simplices,    sinceri  : 

Officio  sibi  devinxit  suos, 

Comitate  universos. 

Viribus  natural  satis  fidens 

Laborem  non   est   aspernatus } 
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Egregium  daturus  specimen, 

Si  vita  suppeditavisset, 

Doctrinse,  eloquentiae,  virtutis. 

Fide  Christiana  adeo  imbutus  est, 

TJt  inde  plurimum  oblectationis  validus  peteret, 

iEgrotans  quicquid  est  solatii ; 

Et  velut  quern  pnesentius  numen  adspexerit, 

Quum,  ingravescente  tabe, 

Indies  beatiorem  sese  praedicaret, 

Vultu  pulchritudinem  humanam  exsuperans 

Animam  efflavit 

xvn.  Kal.  Nov.  A.  C.  mdcccvii. 

Vixit  annos  xvn.  dies  xxn. 

Ne  vero,  Lector  erudite, 

Ingenii  juvenilis  qualecunque  documentum  desideres, 

Versiculos, 

Quibus  statuam  suorum  Patroni, 

Patris  Patriae,  Europae  Vindicis, 

Domini  Pitt, 

Nihil  ultra  lusurus, 

Cohonestatam    finxit, 

Favens  perlegas. 


MIX  TO  niTTOY  AFAAMA. 

Mcov,  co  *yaff,  au^tig  Ayy"kixog  7rs<pux£vai; 
ftaiovy  s7ricr^(ov  AyytJug  crcorr^p  opcc^ 
Hpovrr,  yap  cog  y^crrpaxTSV  75c  y^wcrcrrfi  crQiuog, 
ipyag  r  sQsK^ev  a</tuXoc  [xvQcov  xcxpig' 
xuxvcug  tTe  jSouAcuc  tou8=,  yrjg  EupcoTriag 
st«j|?  a?\a,crTa)p,  iJ8'  aypccg  rhu.upTuVzV' 
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ou  yotp  S&Xoitri  IIITTOX  ecnJJaToj  tots, 
ctAX'  otxpov  co$  Trvpyio^ot  rijg  y.ovotp^ias 
strrr),   Qpouovs  T  (Jopdcotrs  rohg  spsi-tyl[xovs' 
"tyvXrjg  3s  jaaAAov  yyotTrrjCS  irotTp'iha, 
iroLVTouv  r  aW£,  (to  fiau(aa)  rsQvrjxev  7revrtg. 
0p7]vu)v  d-Tr'k^a-Twv  XijysT,  co  TIITTOT  (f>iXmf 
yo(t)[xevoi  [xotraiot'   xotXkicrrov  y spots 
oi  7Tp6<rQsv  sykpoi  7rpoc<pspoi>(r  otxov<ricus> 
Qotvovros  spyot  xot)  "Koyoos  [xi[xou(xsvoi. 


Hoc  marmor  ponendum  voluerunt  Parentes, 
Talem  lugentes  ereptum, 
Donatum  Dei  benigno  munere 
Grate,  pie  profitentes. 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

1  HE  object  of  Biblical  researches  is  the  elucida- 
tion of  truth ;  to  silence  the  objections,  which  Deists  have 
brought  against  the  Scriptures  ;  and  to  combine  the  whole  body 
of  Christians  against  the  common  enemies  of  religion  and  the 
Bible,  by  clear  and  irrefragable  proofs.  Such  I  understand  to 
be  your  intention  in  this  publication,  which  will  undoubtedly 
render  it  most  desirable  to  all  ranks  of  Christians. 

That  kind  of  criticism,  which  will  have  the  most  powerful 
tendency  to  overcome  the  objections  of  the  Deist  against  the 
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Bible,  must  necessarily  be  drawn  from  a  rational  interpretation 
of  those  passages  in  the  original,  which  have  been  the  plau- 
sible cause  of  their  cavils,  as  they  now  stand  in  the  translation. 
That  the  translation  is  very  defective  is  acknowledged  by  the 
learned.  The  cause  is  obvious  :  when  the  Hebrew  Bible  was 
translated  into  the  Latin  language  by  Jerome,  the  Hebrew  was 
so  imperfectly  known  to  Christians,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  a  Jew,  who  was  himself  but  moderately 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue :  therefore  it  is  not  strange 
if  we  find  many  errors,  and  some  of  a  serious  tendency.  But 
even  the  most  trivial  error  is  of  great  weight  if  it  enables  the 
Deist  to  cast  any  obloquy  on  the  Scriptures.  The  greatest 
wonder  is  that  we  have  a  translation  so  near  to  the  spirit  and 
idiom  of  the  original,  considering  the  disadvantage  under 
which  the  translators  labored.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that 
the  translation  has  been  amended.  This  in  some  instances  is 
true,  but  in  others  it  has  been  rendered  worse  :  the  English, 
and  most  of  the  European  translators,  have  followed  the  copy 
of  Xanthus  Pagninus,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
who,  I  believe,  was  faithful  according  to  the  best  information 
he  had ;  but   that  translation  was  also  very  imperfect. 

That  Deism  has  been  the  original  cause  of  those  trouble, 
which  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  religious  society,  is  now 
almost  universally  acknowledged  ;  and  that  these  pernicious  prin- 
ciples are  with  unabating  .  zeal  openly  published  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  true  religion,  is  manifest.  The  objections,  which 
Deists  have  brought  forward,  and  which,  if  admitted,  would  sub- 
vert the  Christian  religion, '  have  never  yet  been  refuted  either  in 
this,  or  in  any  other  nation;  thus  the  advocates  of  Deism 
finding  their  cause  strengthened  by  the  want  of  proofs  that  their 
objections  are  groundless,  tell  the  world  that  «  Christian- 
themselves  give  up  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
Bible."  Is  it  possible  to  attribute  the  removal  of  the  Gospel 
from  the  eastern  nations,  where  it  was  fust  planted  by  the 
Apostles,  to  any  other  cause  than  that  of  Deism  ?  Where  ap 
the  ancient  Gospel  churches  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pcrgamus, 
Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  Laodicea  ?  What  is  become  of 
the  churches  of  Africa,  which  florished  for  the  first  three  hut  - 
dre4  vears  of  the  Christian  sera  \  those  churches^  which  so  late 
No.  I.  * 
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as  the  council  of  Nice,  sent  a  great  number  of  bishops  to  pn> 
side  there,  and  represent  them  ?  The  light  of  the  Gospel  has 
ceased  to  shine  among  them  for  many  ages,  and  the  descen- 
dants of  the  first  Christian  fathers  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  but  are  involved  in  the  darkness  and  sensuality  of 
idolatry.  Hence,  if  something  be  not  done  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Christian  religion  may 
be  banished  from  Europe,  as  it  was  from  Africa  and  Asia,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  church,  from  the  same  cause;  and 
Deism  may  bury  in  oblivion  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  those 
great  truths  overturned  the  Pagan  idolatry  at  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  But  if  those  objections,  which  have  been 
the  cause  of  all  that  anarchy,  confusion,  and  departure  from  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  which  have  been  marshalled  in  the  train 
of  Deism,  can  be  refuted,  agreeably  to  the  original,  on  the 
ground  of  reason,  by  the  literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
demonstrated  to  be  false,  the  arm  of  infidelity  will  be  un- 
nerved, and  Christians  will  be  furnished  with  conclusive 
arguments  to  silence  «  the  gainsayers,  whose  mouths  must  be 
stopped.* 

In  order  therefore  that  so  desirable  an  end  may  be  accom- 
plished, I  shall  refer  the  reader  to  a  variety  of  passages  in  the 
translation,  which  Deists  have  adduced  in  aid  of  their  principles; 
and  show  that  they  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  Hebrew, 
and  that  they  have  a  different  meaning  and  application.  If 
it  should  be  found  that  these  passages  in  the  original  are 
consistent  with  that  reason  and  good  sense,  which  must  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writer,  the  Deist  himself  must 
admit  that  they  are  no  longer  objectionable. 

Having  said  that  this  is  intended  to  be  done  agreeably  to 
the  literal  sense  of  the  original  Hebrew,  it  will  also  be  under- 
stood that  my  opinion,  or  the  opinion  even  of  the  learned, 
independently  of  scripture  proof,  will  not  be  esteemed  con- 
clusive authority,  so  as  to  determine  the  sense  or  application ; 
but  that  the  Scriptures  alone  must  be  the  supreme  authority 
in  fixing  the  sense  and  application  of  every  passage.  I  shall 
therefore  first  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  objectionable  pas- 


Tit,  chap.  i.  ver.  9. 
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sages  cannot,  agreeably  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Hebrew, 
be  rendered  as  they  now  stand  in  the  translation. 

The  Book  of  Job,  which  is  a  most  beautiful  compendium 
of  Gentile  religion,  and  the  only  Gentile  book  in  the  Old 
Testament,  has  been  treated  with  more  respect  than  any  other 
book  in  the  sacred  volume,  because  it  contains  a  profound 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  remote  anti- 
quity. Yet  Deists,  among  whom  have  been  some  emi- 
nent for  learning,  have  not  suffered  it  to  escape  without 
censure.  This  is  the  best  proof  of  the  weakness  of  their 
criticisms  ;  for  had  they  critically  examined  the  Hebrew,  they 
must  have  been  convinced  that  there  was  no  cause  for  animad- 
version. 

The  passage,  which  I  have  chosen,  is  in  the  first  verse 
of  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  this  book,  which  is  the 
same  in  all  the  European  translations,  as  it  is  in  the 
English  Bible.  Deists  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  have  taken  this  passage  as  it  stands  in  the 
translation ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Hebrew 
language  was  not  then  understood  by  Christians,  and  that  the 
peculiar  idiom  of  this  most  ancient,  elegant,  and  expressive 
oriental  tongue,  was  for  a  long  time  completely  lost,  and  its 
luminous  expression  obscured  by  the  Greek  language,  which 
the  church  was  obliged  to  use,  as  it  was  known  in  all  the 
nations  of  the  Grecian  Empire,  not  only  during  its  con- 
tinuance, but  also  to  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice  in  the 
fourth  century,  when  Constantine  the  Roman  emperor  em- 
braced Christianity.  To  this  cause  may  be  attributed  the 
origin  of  those  errors  and  contradictions,  which  appear  in 
all  the  European  translations,  but  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

The  verse  in  the  original  is  as  follows : 

.^Dtfn  rnypn  p  a#»  j-in  rivv  \g\ 

which  in  the  translation  is  rendered,  "  Then  the  Lord  an- 
swered Job  out  of  the  'whirlwind  and  said"  Deists  from 
the  time  of  Porphyry  and  Celsus,  in  the  second  century,  have 
frequently  indulged  themselves  in  liberal  comments  on  this 
passage.     They  have  told  us,  that  it  is  more  consistent   with 
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reason  and  sound  theology  to  suppose,  that  when  God  commu- 
nicated his  will  to  man,  he  would  do  it  without  speaking  to 
him  in  a  turbulent  whirlwind;  that  it  is  derogatory  to  the 
majesty  of  the  divine  being  to  manifest  himself  in  a  storm  to 
those  who  walk  uprightly ;  that  it  does  not  impress  the  mind 
with  a  greater  degree  of  veneration  for  the  Scriptures,  nor 
does  it  agree  with  the  former  part,  where  it  is  said  Job  was 
«  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man,  one  that  feared  God,  and 
eschewed  evil,"  •  for  if  so,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  God 
would  draw  near  to  his  servant  in  a  tempest.  Such  obser- 
vations as  these  have  been,  and  are  now  often,  made  by  Deists, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  not  without  some  plausibility,  if  we 
take  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  translation.  There  is  not 
a  single  circumstance  recorded  in  Scripture,  that  countenances 
such  a  proceeding.  When  God  condescended  to  commune 
with  man,  we  are  told  that  «  they  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  God  walkifig  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,"  when 
all  was  still  and  serene.  I  may  be  told  that  he  spake  to 
Moses  in  a  far  more  tremendous  manner  than  to  Job,  that 
his  voice  was  accompanied  with  the  most  dreadful  pheno- 
mena in  nature,  lightning,  thunder,  and  earthquakes.  This 
is  a  mistake,  for  when  God  spake  to  Moses,  he  "  spake  face 
to  face  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend." z  But  God  was 
then  speaking  to  a  wicked  and  rebellious  people,  not  to  his 
upright  servant,  and  Moses  is  previously  informed  in  what 
manner  God  would  manifest  himself,  when  it  was  on  account 
of  the  people,  arid  the  reason  for  this  manifestation  is  also 
given, 3  "  a?id  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  lo,  I  come  unto  thee 
in  a  thick  cloud,  that  the  people  may  hear  when  I  speak  to 
thee3  and  believe  thee  for  cvei\"  When  God  communicated 
his  word  to  the  prophets,  it  was  never  in  violence,  but  in  a 
state  of  heavenly  peace  ;  and  we  shall  doubtless  find  that  in 
this  state  of  heavenly  peace,  God  communed  with  Job,  and 
not  as  it  is  said  in  the  translation,  "  Then  the  Lord  answered 
Job  out  of  the  whirlwind  and  saicL" 

I  shall  first  endeavour  to  show  the  true  meaning  and  applt- 

, 1 ;  — 

'  Chap,  i,  ver.  n.  -  fcxod.-xxxiS.  It.  »  lb.  xix.  * 
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cation  of  the  word  rnyDH,  which  will  lead  us  to  a  rational 
interpretation  of  this  passage. 

This  word,  which  the  translators  have  rendered  the  whirl- 
windy  can  have  no  such  meaning  or  application  here.  It 
means  trouble,  and  may  be  rendered  whirlwind,  only  when 
it  is  applied  to  the  elements,  denoting  a  troubled  state  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  but  when  it  has  reference  to  man  it  can  have 
no  such  signification  in  any  part  of  Scripture,  but  literally 
means  a  disturbed  or  troubled  state  of  mind.  This  will  appear 
evident,  by  referring  to  the  following  passages  :  II.  Kings,  vi.  1 1. 

"  The  heart  of  the  king  of  Syria  was  sore  troubled,1'  not  in 
a  whirlwind.     A  similar  error  occurs  in  Isaiah,  liv.  1 1 . 

here  the  word  m^D  should  have  been  rendered  by  trouble, 
the  passage  would  then  read,  "  O  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with 
trouble,  and  not  comforted  "  and  in  Zach.  vii.  14. 

"  hut  I  scattered  them  with  a  whirlwind  among  all  the  na- 
tions," here  it  is  also  evident  that  the  word  D^DW  should 
have  been  rendered  by  trouble,  instead  of  whirlwi?id,  as  il 
was  not  possible  to  scatter  them  with  a  whirlwind  ,■  the  pas- 
sage would  then  have  read,  "  but  I  scattered  them  with 
trouble  among  the  nations" 

It  is  evident  that  the  word  m^D  means  a  whirlwind  when 
applied  to  the  elements  ;  Ezek.  i.  4. 

tfsart  jo  froa  rnyp  *ryn  rtini  an$n 

«  and  I  looked  and  behold  a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the  North." 

•  Arum  is  the  Hebrew  word,  which  was  continued  in  our  Bibles  to  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  James  the  revisers  took  the  unwar- 
rantable liberty  of  changing  it  for  Syria. 

1  The  word  J-JVI  is  omitted  by  the  translators,  I  ha\  e  therefore,  for  the 
present,  given  the  parage  as  it  is  ill  toe  translation. 
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Hosea,  xiii.  3.  "  as  the  chaff  that  is  driven  'with  the  "U*D% 
•whirlwind."  Zach.  ix.  14.  "and  the  Lord  God  shall  go 
]D\n  J"li"lJ?D3,  with  whirlwinds  of  the  South."  Hence  it  is 
certain  that  when  the  word  n"TVD  is  applied  to  man,  it  means 
a  troubled  state  of  mind,  and  not  a  whirlwind  ,•  and  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  elements,  it  means  a  troubled  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  may  then  with  propriety  be  rendered  by 
whirlwind. 

Yet  though  this  be  the  true  application  of  the  word  as 
intended  by  the  writer  in  this  personified  conversation  of  God 
with  Job,  it  would  still  be  improper  to  read  the  passage,  "  Then 
the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  trouble  and  said"  therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  word  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes, and  is  connected  with  it,  \Q.  This  is  rendered  "  out  of" 
but  it  is  a  Chaldean  word  and  means  "  because  of"  Dan.  vii.  1 1. 
It  is  also  rendered  "  to  number,  to  distribute,  portion"  Gen. 
xiii.  16.  "  so  that  if  a  man  can  /lUpb,  number  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  so  shall  thy  seed  also  be  JT3SP,  numbered."  Exod. 
xxix.  26.  «  and  it  shall  be  m&t  thy  part."  Psalm,  xi.  6.  «  this 
shall  be  the  /Up,  portion,  of  their  cup"  Psalm,  cxlvii.  4. 
«  he  telleth  the  rtfiD,  number,  of  the  stars."  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  reading,  as  it  stands  in  the  translations,  cannot  be 
the  true  reading,  that  God  did  not  speak  to  Job  out  of  a 
whirhwid,  but  agreeably  to  the  intention  of  the  writer,  and 
the  obvious  application  of  the  word  m^D,  "  he  spoke  to  him 
at  a  time  when  he  was  in  great  trouble."  Hence  the  sense  will 
be  "  Then  the  Lord  answered  Job  '  gpgflpnj  p,  because  of  his 
trouble,  or  the  portion  of  his  trouble,  and  said" 

Many  have  been  the  conjectures  concerning  the  sufferings 
of  Job,  which  have  been  confined  to  bodily  afflictions :  but  this 
cannot  be  admitted,  for  1  believe  it  will  be  granted  that  there 


1  As  the  word  n^Di"!  'ias  a  feminine  termination,  some  may  take  it 
for  a  noun  feminine,  and  conclude,  that,  if  the  word  were  to  be  rendered 
trouble,  it  should  be  hei-  trouble,  not  his  trouble;  but  this  is  not  an  universal 
rule,  the  J-j  is  also  arrjxed  to  nouns  masculine ;  Gen.  xii.  '8.  n^n^i 
his  tent:    ch.  ix.  21,  Ji^JTOj  his  tent :    ch,  xiii.  3.  ,"tS"TKj  his  tent. 
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have  been  many  good  men  as  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God 
as  Job  was,  who  have  suffered  as  much  by  bodily  affliction 
as  he  did  ;  therefore  the  real  causes  of  his  trouble,  which 
have  not  boen  noticed,  being  far  better  calculated  to  impress  the 
mind  with  the  superintending  providence  of  God,  than  mere 
bodily  afflictions,  comprehending  a  series  of  historical  facts 
by  time  covered  with  oblivion,  but  which  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  close  investigation  of  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  are  intended  to  be  given. 

John  Bellamy. 

These  observations,  with  considerable  additions,  will  be  in- 
troduced among  the  notes  on  an  epic  poem,  the  subject  of 
which  is  taken  from  this  book.  The  notes  are  intended  to 
illustrate,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  all  those  controverted 
passages  so  sedulously  propagated  by  Deists. 


DE   GR^ECORUM   VERBIS   EX    REGULA 
FLECTENDIS. 


Oognitu  facillimum  erit,  omnium  linguarum  orationis  partes, 
quae  verba  dicuntur,  molestias  tironibus  creare  maximas.  Ete- 
nim  sive  consideres  origines  illorum,  sive  formas  conjugandi, 
ratione  non  tarn  personarum  et  numerorum,  quam  potius  tem- 
porum  atque  modorum,  ubique  tricis  eadem  implicita  con- 
remplaberis.  In  Gneco  sermone  tamen  hse,  nisi  fallor,  dupli- 
cantur.  Nam  inter  Latinos  res  eo  perquam  juvatur,  quod  in 
dementis  quibuslibet  quatuor  conjugationes  recipiantur.  Quis- 
nam  autem  earum  est  apud  Graios  modus,  quis  numerus  ? 
Antiquissimi  scriptores  tredecim  conjugationes  recensent.  Se- 
quentibus  temporibus  has  omnes  in  unam  contrahere  plures 
maluissent.     Interim   ncque  viri  defuerunt  eruditi,  qui  quern- 
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dam  numerum  intermedium  prxferendum  esse  suaderent.  Si 
nostrum  esset  historiam  Grcecse  conjugations  dare,  verborum 
ipsam  diversitam  perquireremus.  Jam  autem  potius  illud  agere 
conabimur,  ut  videamus,  annon  difficultates  cpuasdam  Gnecx 
conjugationis  aliquo  modo  removere  possimus. 

A  veteribus,  qure  sex  conjugationum  barytoncirum  nomine 
veniunt,  ordinem  literarum  consuetum  observarunt.  Fuit 
nempe  character  Pnesentis, 

conj.  i.  B  et  conjunctae   litene  n,  1>,  et  nT : 

II.  r,  neque  minus  K,  X,  et  KT : 

in.  A,  consentit  autem  0,  et  T: 

iv.  Z,  cum  similibus  huic  duobus  2  sive  T : 

v.  A,  et  reliquae  literae  liquids  M,  N,  P,  et  MN : 

vi.  quxlibet  vocalis  vel  diphthongus  in  verbis  puris. 

Sed  cum  A,  quse  quidem  est  Alphabethi  litera  prima,  postre- 
mam  ad  classem  hac  ratione  rejiciatur,  earn  causam  esse  puto, 
cur  v.  c.  Hezelius,  Jehnius,  aliique 

verba  pura      ------       _  classi  i. 

B,  et  reliquas  labiales     -----  n. 

r,  quseque  palatinse  dicuntur,       -      -  m. 

A,  et  alias  linguales     -----  IV. 

literas  duplices,  i.  e.  z,  et  duplicem  S  vel  T  v. 

literas  liquidas  tandem  -     -  vi. 

tribuant.  Per  quam  mutationem  ipsa  re  nihil  mutatur,  confu- 
sioni  vero  via  patefit.  Sola  nempe  conjugationum  transpo- 
sitio  sufficiens  causa  non  est 'declarandae  verborum  mutationis, 
dum  verbum  haud  alia,  ratione  flecti  potest  ad  primam,  et 
alia  sextam  ad  conjugationem  si  refertur.  Quid  ?  quod  hcec 
literarum  series  ne  distincte  quidem  in  istis  ambabus  attendi 
potest.     Nam 

A.  quod  attinet  ad  verba  in  Tf>,  disquirenda  potissimum 
est  antecedens  adhuc  litera,  num  ea  sit  n,  an  K,  an  T,  an  alia 
qurcdam  ^dfatik  t/kto,  r^'rw,  *vy-n»),  ut  nobis  innotescat,  utriim 
tale  vocabulum  jungendum  sit  verbis,  quorum  character  B, 
an  iis,  quorum  r,  an  Hs,  quorum  Z,  an  tandem  iis,  quorum 
A  est. 
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B.  Oritur  etiam  confusio.  Constat  enim  quidem,  in  za 
verba  quamnam  ad  classem  referenda  sint ;  sed  num  v.  c. 
*%*■*&,  *§*£*,  et  <p|*'C«  simili  modo  flectantur,  non  dicitur. 
vEque  silentio  prsetermittitur,  dum  similitudo  conjugationis 
minime  contendi  potest,  quxnam  causa  sit  et  qualis  diversitatis 
ratio. 

C.  Deest  etiam  ipse  nexus.  Litera  nempe  characteristica 
secund?e,  vel  in.  conjugationis  neque  minus  partim  quartse, 
vel  v.  est  H,  ut  -Z  tertise,  vel  iv.  sextse,  vel  i.  et  quorumdam 
verborum  quarts,  vel  v.  conjugationis  exhibetur,  quibus  adeo 
vetustioribus  in  grammaticis,  literse  liquidse  quinta;  conjuga- 
tionis inseruntur. 

Sed  dixerit  aliquis :  Harum  objectionum  nulla  cadit  in 
grammaticas,  qua?  saltern  unam  conjugationem  esse  statuunt. 
Pauca?  quidem  reperientuv,  quse  singulas  formas  barytonorum, 
contractorum  et  in  Ml  desinentium  verborum  conjungant; 
posteriorum  enim  generum  vel  tempora  qusedam  erunt  se- 
jungenda.  Ouomodo  vero  quis  omnium  primae  rationis  ver- 
borum censensum  cemmunem  esse  statuet  ?  Oualis  enim  est 
convenientia  vel  futurorum  in  activo  : 

tvtttu,      Xiyu,      <pedfy,      x^otZpi,      qiitetJ,      ttovw,      K'QQi      fti»a, 
TV-fa,        ^u,       (p^eca-u,      x.^ca,      (p^iru,    nonc-ai,    «§w,      pivco, 

vel  perfectorum  in  passivo : 


TlTlftttl, 

'/}x.ovtr{uca, 

/Zi/3c.LC{*cif, 

fi't/Suf^ciut, 

teteyptui, 

Tiricai, 

yixovrttt, 

(ii/3ei<rut, 

ti' 

PtP«4>ai, 

&S' 

XlXl^Hl, 

TtTiTCil, 

qKovo-Tcit, 

/ZifiuVTCil, 

> 

fi'lficl7TTC<.l, 

> 

XlteXTCtl, 

TlTiptPcC, 

r.xou<rtts6a, 

/3ij3ecuu.i$u, 

5 

fiifZotptiitu, 

teXzyplfa, 

TIT  t  irk, 

qx6v<rGl, 

$il&«,<rh, 

P 

fii/Sct<p6t, 

a 

*.iXi%fii, 

tWhtcH-, 

tixovs-- 

fcSuf*- 

fcfiatt- 

MXiy- 

(AlVOl     U(TI. 

Ouis,  quseso,  horum  et  aliorum  adhuc  verborum  unum  eumdem- 
que  typum  dari  sibi  persuadebit  ?  Conjecturam  igitur  aliquam 
proponere  nitar  faciliovis  conjugationis,  quam  lectorum  bene- 
volovum  dijudication!  non  sine  discendi  cupiditate  &ubjiciam. 
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Is  ego  minime  sum,  qui  doctissimorum  virorum  exquisitissi- 
mos  labores  spcrnendos  esse  ducat.  Glandorffius  in  doctrina 
formarum,  (Onold.  1787.)  p.  199.  verbis  puris  quatuor  addat 
conjugationes,  quarum  characteres  sint  primae  B,  n,  1> :  se- 
cundae,  A,  m,  n,  r :  tertiae,  a,  o,  t  :  quartae  denique,  r,  k,  x. 
Ad  Hemsterhusii  ductum,  quique  fautores  ejus  et  amici  sunt, 
varia  variarum  vocum  tempora  Trendelenburgius  alio,  quam 
alii  grammatici  modo  collocet,  mediam  totam,  quae  plerumque 
dicitur,  negligat,  non  nisi  sex  activae  tempora,  totidemque  pas- 
sives putet,  cetera  vero,  quae  sic  rejiciuntur,  aliis  radicibus 
addat.  Hezelius  id  agat,  ut  originem  tarn  personarum,  quam 
temporum  et  modorum  intellectu  faciliorem  reddat.  Ego  non 
quaero,  qua  ratione  verborum  terminationes  secum  conveniant, 
quam  potiiis,  quae  ratione  temporum,  modorum,  personarum 
convenientia  sit  corum,  quae  differre,  quaenam  illorum  diffe- 
rentia, quae  convenire  debere  videantur.  Hoc  enim  esse  con- 
jugationum  in  quavis  grammatica  fundamentum  mihi  per- 
suadeo.  Oualem  autem  verborum  barytonorum  ordinem  sta- 
tuemus  ?  Horum  potissimum  enim  haberi  rationem  apparebit. 
A  veritate  minus  aberrabo,  si  futurum  activae  vocis  prius  fun* 
damenti  loco  poni  posse  judicem.  Sed  ecce  duplex  iterum 
ratio.     Nam 

(A.)  ut  a  pnesenti  futurum  in  activo  prius  derivetur,  ante- 
ponitur  litera  2  literae  n,  quo  praesens  finitur.     Hoc  ipsum 

I.    vel  saltern  inseritur,  ut  9l>a>,  6vra> ; 

ii.  vel  cum  litera  praesentis  characteristics!  sic  conjungitur,  ut 
hinc   duplex   quaedam  sive  *  sive  E  oriatur  #&r»,  pity*,  loco 

fr'A-irzw;    Qi'vya,    <Piv%i>,    IoCO    (pivyu: 

in.  vel  hoc  quando  fieri  nequit,  cum  2  tamquam  peculiari 
litera   characteristic;!    futuri    commutatur,    irMta,    ttx^oj,    loco 

7i\r,&;u',    <p%cc?a,  <pgd;u.  IoCO  pg«£-«  ; 

IV.  vel  tandem  literis  liquidis,  immutabiles  quae  dicuntur, 
locum  dat  ptiw,  ptvv,  loco  uUctm  s.  u.m?u. 

Hanc  formationem  naturae  consentaneam,  facilem  et  ordini 
grammatico  convenientem,  satis  autem  a  semet  invicem  dif-r 
ferentem  esse  credo.  Si  quis  ordinis  secundi  verba  distinguat, 
scilicet  ratione  E  et  *,  quorum  hoc  tamen  est  commune,  quod 
hue  spectantia  verba  singula  literam  duplicem  recipiant,  hinc 
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orientur  quinque  conjugationes,  quot  v.  c.  Elias  Weisius  in 
manuductione  ad  Graece  declinandum  et  conjugandum  prae  se 
fert. 

(B.)  Aliud  divisionis  principium  ipsa  literae  varietas,  quae 
in  futuro  1.  characteristica  dicitur,  constituere  potest,  dum 
supra  citatarum  conjugationum  prima:  tertiaeque  litera  2  com- 
munis est.  Et  hie  iterum  quatuor  occurruut  conjugationes, 
quarum  litera  characteristica  futuri  foret 

i.     + 

II.  A 

III.  2 

iv.  praesentis  eadem  immutabilis  liquida. 

Duas  hlc  pariter  in  conjugatione  in.  reperimus  sectiones,  qua- 
tenus  £ 

vel  inseritur  s.  sive  s.  cum  mutatione  vocalis  antegressae, 
vel  cum  litera  characteristica    praesentis   commutatur,    b- 

Tt'fy,    iX7rtaru. 

Ouibus  sectionibus  ita  distinctis  hie  pariter  quinque  Weisii 
conjugationes,  licet  alio  modo  demonstrandae,  debent  ortum. 

Ego  quidem,  si  dicendum  sit,  utram  harum  opinionum  prac- 
ponendam  esse  credam,  causas,  cur  quidam  alteram  utram 
eligat,  agnosco,  verum  nee  objectiones  me  fugiunt.  Illic  enim 
futuri  derivatio,  hie  nota  characteristica  facilior  commendatur, 
illic  deductio  futuri  verborum  actionem,  hie  origo  perfecti  pas- 
sionem  denotantium  respicit.  Haud  desunt  ambobus  modis 
argumenta,  quibus  prior  literas  duplices  conjungi,  posterior 
autem  sigma  futuri  potissimum  observari  malit.  Porro  mi- 
nime  reticendum  est,  quod,  licet  in  Uteris  duplicibus  eadem 
perfectorum  passivorum  ab  activis  formatio  videatur,  tamen 
terminationis  in  <p*  quadruplex,  in  %<*.  triplex  modo  mutatio 
reperiatur  ; 

TiTvlpCt,  TiTVpUXl,  TlTvfifl&t,  TiTVUUiit  .' 
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Denique   facilior  aliquatenus  est  alterius  rationis  deductio  per- 
fectorum,  quatenus  transit 


u 

<p» 

in  f*ftct(, 

^, 

TTTXi, 

fifctfx, 

<pii, 

11. 

X* 

-    yucii. 

1*1, 

KTcit, 

y  fit  fee, 

j*& 

vx* 

-    yftMf, 

y%xl, 

ic-rui, 

yfilfx, 

'rfc 

hu 

KX 

-     (TfiXI, 

TXi, 

<rrxt, 

trfiifx, 

irk, 

passim 

-    flXt, 

•», 

Txt, 

filfx, 

ft, 

IV. 

X.X 

-  futu 

vxi, 

TXt, 

fiifx, 

ft, 

yy.x 

-     flflXI, 

ITClly 

VTXI, 

ft.fl.ifcl, 

<rh, 

ubi  tertia  plu- 
ralis ciieuin- 
scribitur. 


quod   addenda  per  exempla  magis  illustrabitur 


I. 

TgfjSaf, 

nr^ttpoc, 

ThTpiU.f-t.Xl. 

II. 

V.0fi>Zfi>, 

x.\x.paytx, 

Kly.pxyfA.Xi. 

t'Aiy^o,, 

-<)>  "/%«; 

qXlyfixi. 

HI. 

$X1CTl(a>^ 

Si[ic.7rTtKct,, 

/2t/$X7rTi<rfixi 

TCoiia, 

7rt7iroiny.x, 

7rf?ror/ty.Xi. 

IV. 

*?W, 

Kf.KPiKX, 

XiK^tfiXl. 

<Pxiva>, 

TTitpxyy.x, 

7TilpXft.iUXI. 

Ouod  ttfuti  quartae  conjugationis  ab  eadem  terminatione  prirnse 
distinguendum  esset,  ut  v.  c.  Latinorum  amavi  et  stravi;  le- 
gam,  leges,  et  legem,  leges ;  meo,  meas;  Jleo,  Jles ;  eo,  is  : 
fiai  vero  tertise  quartseque  conveniret,  ut  monhi,  tribui,  &c. 
quamquam  et  fexi,  <rai,  txi,  sit  in  quibusdam  impurum,  hinc 
et  tertia  pluralis  cireumscribenda  v.  c.  etytitfi'dt. 

Mallem  tamen  simul,  ut  perfecta  conjungi  possent,  quorum 
tertia  pluralis  indigeat  circumscriptione,  neque  minus  ea, 
quorum  ilia  neutiquam  indigeat. 

Sed  accedunt  adhuc  novae  preces,  dum  harum  rerum,  quas 
esse  possunt  qui  minutias  dicant,  peritos  cupio  rogatos,  ut 
mecum  benevoli  communicent,  si  quid  in  libro  quodam  jam 
publici  juris  factum  sciant,  quod  similitudinem  aliquam  cum 
superius  a  me  dictis  habeat.  Nominabo  simul  quosdam, 
quorum  evolvendorum  mihi  facta  nondum  est  potestas,  v.  c. 

Nouvelle  Methode  raisonnee  pour  apprendre  facilement  la 
Langue  Franroise  dans  l'Analogie  qu'elle  a  avec  les  Langues 
Grecque  et  Latine,  par  Fran§.  Barin,  Amst,  J  738.  8. 
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Caninii  Hellenismus  ed.  Cren.  Lugd.  Bat.  1700.  8. 

Mart.  Crusii  Grammat.  Grseca  cum  Latina  congruens,  Basil. 

1.573.  8.  cujus  epitome  sapeprodiit. 
Gretseri  Institutiones  Lingua;  Graeov,  Flexice,  1609.  8. 
Henninii  Hellenismus,   Traj.  ad  lih.  168L  8. 
Mieh.  Neandri  Tkbulae  Gr.  Lingua-,   Witt  eh.  1630.  8. 
Sylburgii  Rudimenta  Gr.  Linguae,  Franc.  1.582.  8. 
Ursini  Grammat.  Gr.  Xorib.  1695.  8. 

Me  tandem  illud  etiam  fugit :  Num  vere  sibi  quamdam  ali- 
quis  utilitatem  polliceatuv,  et  utri  majorem. 

Irregularia  vero  verba  qure  dicuntur,  antiquiorum  gram- 
maticorum  si  cum  recentiorum  quibusdam  comparamus,  quanta 
diversitas  !  Recte  jam  ab  anomalis  deficientia  distinguuntur. 
Hinc  neutiquam  mirum,  varios,  e.  g.  Jehnium,  in  grammatical 
priora  penitus  prjeteriisse,  de  posterioribus  pauca  saltern  mo- 
nuisse.  Sic  grammatics  pariter  Halensis  editores  hodierni 
prxconio  nostro  non  indigni  judicabuntur,  qui  consuetis  prse- 
sentibus  verborum  cetera  themata  junxerunt,  quorum  tempore 
deficientium  loco  substituerentur.  Sed  annon  operas  potius 
pretium  foret,  ha;c  ipsa  themata  secundum  ordinem  literarum 
collocare,  scilicet,  ut  §£$»*  non  in  verbo  i^ouxt  sed  in  cJUrfe ; 
TriTrccfaxx  non  in  wds-^u  sed  in  7rc.6iu  perquirendum  esset  ?  Ejus- 
modi  collectionem  hinc  ab  aliquo  tempore  parayj,  num  opus 
alibi  tale  jam  extet,  ignarus.  Auren  Rhenii  clavis  hue  relervi 
posse  videtur,  sed  non  pertinet,  quippe  turn  apud  vetustiores 
auctores  obvia  temporum,  personarum,  modorum  cetera  ex- 
empla  colligit  et  usitatioribus  praesentibus  addit  :  ego  vero 
temporum  usitaticrum  praesentia  disquiro,  modus  ut  hinc  pa- 
teat  cetera  derivandi.  Dissolvens  exempli  loco  quatuor  verba 
fixivx,  ixxi/vif,  pyivpi,  et  <?>£§»,  quse  sequuntur,  hinc  accipio  : 

Bcciva,  vadOy  f.  La.  [ZxvZ ;  a.  1.  a.  sijj.a.  ;  p.  a,  [liixynx  ;  p.  p.  2:- 
(lxuy.%:  ;    a.  1.  p.  l,!iui?w. 

B«'w,  vedo,  f.  I.  a.  /Sij'bwj  f.  1.  m.  ZtWc.**.,  Dor.  ,.ix-**i.*(  ;  a.  1.  a. 
e,3>j<r<» ;  p.  a.  /2i(2r)xx,  Ion.  j&'-(ixx  ;  part.  3.i2xZ>$,  contr.  /?s:3*<  ;  p.p. 
/ii/Zxuxi ;    a.  1.  p.  ifitth.v ;    f.  1.  p.  <?x.hrc.r.s... 

B^«,  vado,  sine  redupl.  cf.  pi'fytu.     ' 


untie  int0cif,  x.  r.  h. 
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B//3«|U<,  vado,  tarnquam  verbum  conj.  n.  in  ^  a  fixai,  hinc 
part,  praes.   /3^«? ;    a.    2.    a.    e/3»i> ;    imper.  4  Xl  J-    in     compo- 

sitione  /  «»<*3**><,  xurxfixSi  >  ;  part.  ^«j, 

(.  ccvx&ct,       xctTci,3x     J 

'Lhetwvy  ago,  tempora  derivat  ab  \>mu. 

'£/«<«,  a&o,  imperat  'hut,  contr.  hia  ;  f.  1.  a.  'XkV^  ;  a.  1.  a.  liXcco-u., 
hinc    3.    pi.    sine     augmento     iXuc-uv  ;     p.    sync.     i'^a-xt;      inf. 

.,  »  f  ■/iXa.K.a  7  i  »  / 

£Ao-*<;    part.  £A<r«s;    p.  a.   -j  J.       ,   ,  J-  unde  part.    a»A«x»s ; 

p.   p.  J  ^^«i   V  ;  a.  1.  p.   j  ,AkV^  j  ;  impf.  a.   ,**«,  ;  a.  2.  a. 

JjAov;  f.  2   a.  t*«. 

'E/iyxu,  Jerot  f.  1.  a.  lviy%u ',  a.  1.  a.  characteristicam  prxsentis 
retinens  yvtyxx;  inf.  W-yx.xi  ;  part,  hiyxxs ;  a.  1.  m.  tjvfyxac^v ; 
imper.  f«yx«« :  impf.  et  a.  2.  a.  tiny  km  ;  part,  ivtyx&;». 

'EhUu,  fero,  f.  1.  m/|<y;  a.  I.  a.  ■)""'**(■  °f-  quod  ad  wyx*»  dic- 
tum fuerat. 

*Eh%»,  fcro,  f.  1.  a.  m|&> ;  p.  a.  wt^x  ;  p.  p.  qvty/Axi,  Att.  luiiiyfcui ; 
a.  1.  p.  «v£%^)»;  f.  l.p.  £«^^!ra^*< :  impf.  et  a.  2.  a.  iin%o»;  p.  m. 
%*o%ctt  Att.  evu'vo^*. 

Qtiu,  JerOy  f.  1.  a.  o<Va>  ;  f.  1.  m.  o'le-ouat ;  a.  1.  a.  aier*  ;  p.  a.  »«* ; 
p.  p.  Ztruai ;  a.  1.  p.  uvini  \  inf.  oic-0ijve4<;  f.  1 .  p.  oirtitfTvptttt. 

'Pvyivftt,  piyyvw,   /»'y*s  rzimpo,  cf.  pire-u. 

'r«fw,  rumpo,  f.  1.  a.  p»'£&> ;  a.  1.  a.  Jp'f'jila  ;  p.  a.  Ep'jfajgtf  ;    p.  p.  Vp- 

fnypat  '•  impf.   a.   ipfaov,    sive  a  pyw,    tpptiyw ;    a.  2.  a.    'iffuyov ; 

o        »>.  /  0'*v'"y«  7     i       "<f  '■•. 

a.  Si.  p.  tffciyw  ;  p.  m.  -J  J,',        >■ ,  loco  iff  my  a,  s.  sppayct,  sensu  pas- 

sivo.  Verbum  imitari  videtur  dissyllaborum  Aoristos,  qui  pe- 
nultimum  t  in  e  mutant.  Ut  enim  mrugv,  a-7ri^,  tnrct^n,  nrx-o^a, 
sic  etiam  'l»'poyx.     Sed  I'rfuyx  radicem  p»y<v  prodit. 

♦ig«,  ,/ero,  deficientia  tempora  repetit  ab  hiy**,  Irit'tctt,  in^M,  tlu, 
<po(*»>,  <p^v,  (ppifti. 


•*,*".<•  '•»•{?$:} 
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<?^'i0,Jero,  impf.  typo*,  contr.  np{«v« :  f.  1.  a.  <p£:.Va  ;  a.  1.  a.  iQpa-u; 
p.  a.  Vpgjjx* ;  p.  p.  fyp&fuu;  a.  1.  p.  e^nVC>jy ;  partic.  tp^ehif, 
unde  kcty*7ft4r. 

«D{5ui,  ^ro,    impf.  s,  a.  2.  ep^y ;  imper.  <?{<<,  loco  ^'=0<,  unde  tiV- 

£>££?,    tK$(>tt,     K.    T.     A. 

E  comparatione  diversarum  formarum  diversitas  thematum  patet, 
patet  autem  simul,  num  horum  quid  majori  jure  verum  esse 
prje  reliquis  videatur  ?  Sic  eA*/3«»  non  tarn  a  a*/3«  neque  A*/3i« 
derivandum  esse,  sed  a  tip*,  futurum  1.  medii  tifaftxt  declarat, 
quatenus  themata  prater  necessitatem  non  augenda  sunt. 
'Sjytriftw  facillima  ratione  a  yfisu  oriretur.  Sed  perfectum  medii 
-/iy»iu.  dissyllabum  futurum  1.  commendat,  cujus  in  penultima 
i  extet.  En  igitur  ye/»«,  quod  habet  in  fut.  1.  yivuy  in  impf. 
tyuvar,  in  a.  2.  non  solum  eyfw,  ut  teivu,  itenrov,  'ixiTovj  sed  etiam 
lyuoi  agnoscere  potest,  ut  ab  tyti^o,  ijytt^y,  wager,  hinc  a.  2.  med. 
iyit'.priv.  Disquirens  t'fiity  in  grammaticis  lego,  quod  illud 
plusqmpf.  med.  sit,  ubi  quod  incipit  a  quasi  signum  est  aug- 
menti  novi,  quod  »<  perfect!  loco  prsefigitur.  Huic  pariter 
infinitivus  ti&vctt  consentire  videretur,  qui  non  alius  esse  posset 
in  prasenti  thematis  u%pi.  Sed  junctum  participium  «/2*f 
syncopen  prodit  loco  tih*»s,  dum  ab  ol$u,  «<2»s,  ab  ulnpt,  tihis, 
derivandum  esset.  Infitias  ire  quidem  nequeo,  quod  hac 
ratione  plura  forsitan  tempora  pluribus  sub  thematibus  re- 
petenda  forent,  non  tamen  ssepius  puto,  quam  aliis  in  gram- 
maticis uberioribus,  et  nullibi  neglecto  deductionis  modo. 

C.  S.  G.  Hauptmann. 


1(J0 

To  the  Printer  of  the  Classical  Jouinal. 

Sir, 

1  o  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  an  act  of  heroism 
and  humanity  is  one  of  the  sublimest  objects  of  a  literary  work. 
You  will  therefore,  I  trust,  give  a  place  to  the  following 
verses,  presented  to  Mr.  Elliot,  our  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Naples,  in  1804.  He  was  taking  a  ride  with  his  family 
on  the  sea-shore,  when  he  heard  the  cries,  and  saw  the  dis- 
tress, of  a  man,  who  was  perishing  in  the  waves.  A  crowd 
of  Neapolitans  looked  on,  but  none  dared  attempt  his  rescue. 
Mr.  Elliot  rushed  into  the  sea,  regardless  of  the  entreaties  and 
expostulations  of  his  friends,  and  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
his  life,  after  many  trials  and  difficulties,  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  almost  expiring  man  to  land  and  to  life.  The  poets  of 
Naples  celebrated  the  heroic  deed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian 
poems  and  sonnets.  I  send  you  only  the  first,  as  the  others 
chiefly  dwell  on  the  same  idea. 

The  Author  of  Corinne  has  recorded  this  bold    exploit  in 
one  of  the  notes  to  that  work. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
London,  Feb.  10.  1810.  C. 


OI  ANEMOI  JEINON  UNEIONTEX  ES  AAMYPON  TA11P 
KTMATA   nPOX   8INAZ  IJAPSENOnHZ  EBAAON 

EN8AJE  AAOSEHN  KAI  OA  ASPOOH  OXTE  HESONTA 
nONTiil  EN  ME2AT1U  ANAP  OPOJ2N  STONAXE1 

IIOAAA  A   AXEAIllZTttZ  OA   EAATNETAJ  ErrTSl  IIOT- 
MON 
AEPKEI  KAI  AINHN  ErrTBI  THN  OAOHX 


Inscription  at  Sens.  1SI 

IZXrZ  MINAEinEI  nPOTEPH  AEinEI  TE  MIN  AYAH 

THNAE  rAP  APrAAEOI  EZBEZAN  01  ANEMOI 
AAA  A<PAP  EIX  TAilP  60PEEI  OEOEIKEAOZ  HPflS 

PTXeAI  AT2THN0N  KAAATNAM1N  <PPONEHN 
rrPAZ  APUAZEl  TE  KAI  0YA0MENH2  AI10  MOIPAT. 

ZflOENT  EK  BAOEftN  HAE  X AMAZE  &EPEI 
XAIP  EAIOT  MErASTM  ETEP02  TIPYX6I02  E22I 

OX  npTE  KAI  VTXAZ  HPI1A2EN  AIAEft. 

Francisco  Maria  Berio. 


INSCRIPTION  AT  SENS. 


1  he  learned  A.  L.  Millin  has  in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of 
his  Journal  given  an  explanation  of  an  Inscription  lately  found 
at  Sens,  of  the  date  of  1279.  We  present  it  to  ouv  readers, 
as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  Leonine  double  rhymes. 

Grata  Deo,  popj^o,  primi  specialis  amatrix, 

Conditur  hoc  tumn/o,  prudens,  pia,  casta,  Beatrix. 

J.  de  Durn^'o  carnaliter  hanc  generate  .• 

J.  de  Plesse/o  sibi  conjugio  copulatsV. 

Quid  valet  huic  generis  laus,  sponsi  pompa  ?    valeb^V. 

Nunc  cinis  est,  id  eris :  memor  esto  quod  moriem. 


No.  L 


it: 


CRITICAL  NOTICE 


Miss  Smith's  "  Book  of  Job"  with  a  Preface  and  Anno- 
tations by  the  Rev.  F.  Randolph,  D.D.  8vo.  1810. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

1  he  Book  of  Job,  translated  from  the  Hebrew 
by  the  late  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  with  a  Preface  and  Anno- 
tations by  the  Rev.  F.  Randolph,  D.  D."  has  been  put  into 
my  hands.  It  contains  so  many  "  bold  variations  from  the 
generally  admitted  sense  of  the  Hebrew  phrase,"  that  I  have 
taken  the  liberty,  through  your  learned  medium,  of  commu- 
cating  my  thoughts  on  this  performance. 

As  it  is  the  production  of  a  lady,  who  was  an  ornament  to 
her  sex,  and  whose  extraordinary  attainments,  genius,  and 
piety,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  claim  the  admiration  of  the 
age,  I  should  scarcely  have  troubled  the  reader  with  any  ob- 
servations upon  it,  had  it  not  been  so  strongly  recommended 
by  the  Reverend  publisher,  as  a  translation  «  conveying  more 
of  the  true  character  and  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  with  fewer 
departures  from  the  idiom  of  the  English,  than  any  other 
translation  whatever  that  we  possess."  I  am  of  a  different 
opinion ;  for  though  our  translation  in  some  instances  is  very 
imperfect,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  those  passages,  which  have 
been  altered  in  this,  are  rendered  more  abstruse;  and  that  the 
true  sense  and  application  of  many  of  the  original  words 
have  not  been  comprehended  by  the  fair  translator. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  the  Doctor  that  "  the  Hebrew 
language  in  the  tenth  century  was  as  much  a  dead  language 
to  the  Jews,  as  it  is  now  to  us  •"  and  I  will  add,  that  it  is 
as   much   a  dead   language  now  to  the    Jews,    as  it    is   to 
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Christians,  and  that  the  Jews  have  no  advantage  over  the 
Christians  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  that  language.  I  have 
for  many  years  been  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most 
learned  among  them,  both  lexicographers  and  grammarians, 
and  I  have  always  been  disappointed  when  conversing  with 
them  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  I  have  generally  found 
them  deficient  in  those  necessary  qualifications,  which  alone 
can  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  true  meaning  and  appli- 
cation of  the  most  difficult  passages  of  the  inspired  writings. 

But  I  am  far  from  countenancing  the  opinion  of  the  Doctor, 
that  "  the  boasted  points  afford  no  fixed  criterion  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  explanation  be  right  or  wrong  •,  if  they  who 
profess  to  be  guided  by  them  frequently  labor  under  the 
greatest  uncertainties,  and  show  the  most  notorious  disagree- 
ment among  themselves."  This  observation  may  be  appli- 
cable to  those,  who,  though  they  may  "profess  to  be  guided  by 
them"  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them,  to  be  capable 
of  determining  the  true  sense  and  application  of  the  various 
branches  of  a  root ;  but  such  as  understand  them  and  their 
application,  know  that  they  alone  afford  a  fixed  criterion  to 
determine  whether  the  explanation  be  right  or  wrong,  conse- 
quently they  can  never  labor  under  the  least  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty, nor  can  there  be  any  disagreement  among  themselves. 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  and  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
proving,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  pronounce  a  single  word  in 
Hebrew  without  these  original  oriental  vowels,  which  those, 
who  reject  them,  call  points.  The  rejection  of  the  vowels  is 
but  of  a  late  date  j  for  when  the  Hebrew  tongue  began  to 
be  studied  in  Europe  nine  hundred  years  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews,  the  learners  followed  the  method  of  the  western 
languages  in  reading  it,  by  taking  five  letters  from  the 
alphabet,  which  they  called  vowels,  and  thus  rejected  the  pri- 
mitive vowels ;  so  that  they,  who  still  adhere  to  this  practice, 
tell  us,  that  the  matrcs  lectiones  are  the  proper  vowels,  and  that  the 
y>  \  V  rr>  tf,  correspond  to  our  a,  c,  i,  o,  u.  But  they  should 
recollect,  that  as  there  is  scarcely  a  single  word  in  the  lan- 
guage, in  which  these  matrcs  lectiones  can  be  found,  or  follow 
the  consonants  in  succession,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  a 
single  word  where  they  are  not  so  found.     The  consonants,  in 
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which  the  radix  of  the  language  is  written,  are  rjead,  and 
cannot  be  articulated  without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel 
between  each,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  languages;  and  as 
in  all  languages  the  meaning  and  application  of  words  are 
varied  according  to  orthographical  arrangement,  $o  it  is  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  where  this  has  not  been  attended  to,  errors  and 
contradictions  have  been  multiplied.  ! 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  every 
part  of  this  production  \  I  shall  only  notice  such  passages  as 
in  our  translation  ought  to  be  amended  by  a  choice  of  words, 
which  would  bring  the  ideas  nearer  their  respective  roots  in 
the  language,  but  which,  in  this  new  translation,  are  far  more 
remote  than  they  are  in  our  own,  and,  in  many  instances, 
opposite  to  the  true  and  obvious  sense  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  first  material  variation  from  our  translation  is  in  the 
sixth  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  which  is  rendered  thus,  «  and 
the  day  wasy  and  the  sons  of  perdition  came  to  set  themselves 
against  Jehovah,  and  the  Satan  also  came  among  them"  The 
passage  in  the  original  is  as  follows  : 

*to'!<rnrr  by  i£nr$  &rbxji  ^21  win  tfm  *rn 

which  in  our  translation  is  rendered,  "  Now  there  was  a  day 
when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present  themselves  before  the 
Lord,  and  Satan  came  also  among  them." 


1  It  must  give  great  pleasure  to  every  sincere  lover  of  the  Bible  to  be 
informed,  that  some  of  our  dignified  and  learned  clergy,  seeing  the  absolute 
necessity  that  those  who  enter  into  holy  orders  should  obtain  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  are  promoting  the  study  of  the  He- 
brew tongue,  which  when  known  is  calculated  to  refute  every  objection  of 
the  Deist,  and  without  which  knowledge,  the  errors  and  contradictions 
cannot  be  amended.  This  has  in  other  nations  been  deemed  so  necessary 
that  on  the  restoration  of  letters  in  France,  Francis  the  First  established  a 
college  for  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  no  one  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Doctor,  who  was  not  critically  acquainted  with 
the  sacred  language.     Gram.  Heb. par  VAbbt  Ladiocat. 
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Dr.  Randolph  begins  his  note  by  observing,  «  this  is  a  bold 
variation  from  the  generally  admitted  sense  of  the  Hebrew- 
phrase  ;  but  I  am  convinced  after  the  most  mature  considera- 
tion, that  the  conception  of  the  passage  is  no  less  just,  than 
it  is  original.  It  certainly  is  defensible  upon  the  strongest 
ground." 

It  is  a  bold  variation,  and  I  am  constrained  to  observe,  that 
the  conception  of  the  passage  is  neither  just,  nor  original,  and 
that  it  is  not  defensible. 

Our  young  translator  has  committed  an  error  in  supposing 
that  the  article  H  does  not  appear  anywhere  else  prefixed  to 
D\"i7N,  in  regimine,  except  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis. 
But  as  it  appears  in  a  great  number  of  places  that  the  il  is 
prefixed  to  D7"6tf,  in  regimine,  it  is  evident  that  she  had  not 
made  that  progress  in  her  critical  acquaintance  with  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  which  the  study  of  a  few  years  would  have 
enabled  her  to  attain,  if  Heaven  had  preserved  her  life.  The 
Doctor  observes,  that  the  Lady  is  not  quite  correct,  and 
he  tells  us,  that  "  as  DVi1?**  ^11  is  the  expression  used  to  denote 
the  viol  Qsou,  sons  of  God,  the  n  prefixed  to  DTi/N  gives  great 
weight  to  her  interpretation,  and  more  especially  from  its 
being  expressly  used  to  contrast  the  false  gods  with  the  great 
Jehovah."  In  DVf?KTf  vf/1^  VTfrT,  "  O  give  thanks  unto  the 
God  of  all  Gods,  Psalm,  exxxvi.  2.  the  sense  on  this  prin- 
ciple will  be  sons  of  perdition."  This  is  assertion,  and  asser- 
tion proves  nothing  ;  here  is  no  proof  given  that  the  H  pre- 
fixed to  D^ii/N  is  used  to  contrast  the  false  gods  with  the  true 
God,  nor  does  it  appear  in  any  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture 
that  the  article  n  prefixed  will  allow  so  dangerous  and  un- 
warrantable a  liberty  to  be  taken.  Indeed  it  is  but  a  simple 
article,  and  denotes,  when  prefixed  to  a  noun,  the  highest 
excellence.     Gen.  xvii.  18.  "  and  Abraham  said  unto  Wrb\kT{, 

■;  :  r 

God."  It  is  also  emphatic,  and  is  the  same  in  this  respect 
as  the  Greek  c,  hie,  Hie;  the,  that,  /his:  II.  Sam.  xiv.  19. 
"^Ejrr,  «  the  J:ing .■"  therefore  the  H  prefixed  gives  no  weight 
to  a  translation  so  foreign  to  the  obvious  sense  of  the  word. 
I  must  here  declare,  without  the  fear  of  a  contradiction,  that 
this  passage  in  the  above  Fsalm  is  truly  rendered,  and  that  if 
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this  interpretation  of  the  word  DNi^Nrj,  which  the  Doctor 
justifies,  were  to  be  allowed  in  Job,  it  must  necessarily  be  so 
rendered  in  the  above-mentioned  Psalm,  for  the  word  is  written 
with  the  same  vowels  in  the  Hebrew.  This  evidently  proves, 
that  the  DTi^H  "11  in  Job,  which  our  fair  translator  has 
rendered  "  sons  of  perdition"  cannot  be  so  rendered,  conse- 
quently the  verse  as  it  now  stands  in  our  received  translation 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Hebrew. 

I  believe  the  learned  commentator  has  been  led  to  coun- 
tenance this  "  bold  variation,"  from  the  best  of  motives,  that 
of  rendering  this  objectionable  passage  clear  and  rational ;  but 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  we  are  not  to  take  the  liberty  of 
introducing  «  bold  variation?;,"  which  are  not  sanctioned  in 
any  part  of  Scripture,  nor  in  any  sense  consistent  with  the 
history.  For  when  those  circumstances  are  known,  to  which 
this  passage  was  applied  by  the  venerable  writer,  but  which 
cannot  be  brought  forward  in  this  criticism,  they  will  prove, 
that  the  circumstances  recorded  concerning  Job  were  not  writ- 
ten to  represent  what  was  never  transacted,  the  offspring  of 
fancy  \  a  conclusion  which  has  been  made  by  Deists  on  the 
ground  that  this  passage  "  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present 
themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  came  also  among 
them"  has  the  nature  of  a  Drama ;  but  that  they  were  literally 
true,  is  confirmed  by  the  most  ancient  part  of  scripture,  and 
consistent  with  its  history :  they  will  prove,  that  in  order  to 
refute  such  objections,  there  is  no  necessity  for  rejecting  the 
obvious  meaning  of  words,  or  for  intruding  «  bold  variations" 
which  were  never  intended  by  the  writer. 

If  the  Doctor  can  support  his  fair  translator,  by  referring  to 
any  passage  in  the  sacred  volume,  where  the  word  DN"T^n  is  so 
rendered,  it  will  "  give  great  weight  to  such  an  interpretation,? 
but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  a  suggestion  of  this  nature  cannot  be 
countenanced. 

The  next  variation  J  shall  notice,  is  in  the  11th  verse  of  the 
first  chapter,  which  in  the  Hebrew  runs  thus  : 

by  xb  dn  sb  -rate  fca  jw  ttj  ro  rh&  efcwi 

t  ;  i ;t         t  -  :  t         : 

.^2\  spa 
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Our  female  translator  has  rendered  it  «  But  if  thou  wilt  now 
put  forth  thy  hand,  and  smite  all  that  is  his,  whether  to  tlvy 
face  he  will  not  bless  thee  (curse  thee.)'7  In  our  bible  it  stands 
thus,  "  But  put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and  touch  all  that  he 
hath,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face"  In  the  beginning  of 
this  verse  our  bold  translator  has  supplied  a  word,  which  is  not 
in  the  original,  viz.  if,  and  which  gives  neither  beauty  nor  force 
to  the  passage.  How  this  liberty  should  «  convey  more  of  the 
true  churacter  of  the  Hebrew"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive;  our 
Bible  translation,  so  far,  is  certainly  nearer  to  the  true  sense  of 
the  original. 

The  question  is,  whether  "]*}2  should  be  rendered  by  bless,  or 
curse-  The  Doctor  observes,  «  thai  there  are  only  six  passages,, 
iu  which  it  can  be  made  to  deviate  from  its  jirst  and  original 
meaning."  The  truth  is,  it  cannot  be  made  to  deviate  from  its 
original  meaning,  which  is  bless,  in  any  part  of  scripture.  Even 
in  the  21st  chapter  of  the  1st  Kings,  it  means  to  bless;  but 
not  on  the  ground  the  Doctor  has  taken.  He  says,  respecting 
this  passage,  that  P  the  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  interpre- 
tation of  Mr.  Parkhurst,  that  Jezebel,  who  was  an  idolatress, 
accused  Kaboth  with  that  crime,  and  procured  his  death 
agreeably  to  the  laze  of  Moses,  which  was  still  i?i  force." 
I  know  this  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bate,  and  before  him,  that 
of  many  learned  men  in  Europe.  But  Ahab  also  was  an  ido- 
later ;  and  it  is  said,  that  "  there  was  none  like  unto  him,  who 
sold  himself  to  work  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in 
following  idols,'*  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  the  Doctor, 
whether  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Jezebel  and  Ahab, 
who  were  idolaters,  should  attempt  to  procure  the  death  of 
Naboth,  by  accusing  him  of  a  crime  of  which  they  were  guilty; 
an  accusation  which  laid  nothing  to  his  charge  but  worshipping 
the  very  gods  they  worshipped  j? 

Our  translator  has  rendered  "p2  bless,  in  this  passage,  but 
in  the  Gth  verse  of  the  next  chapter,  she  renders  the  same  word 
curse,  viz.  "  and  he  zcill  curse  thee  to  thy  face"  In  these  two 
passages,  in  the  original,  we  have  precisely  the  same  words  ;  and 
I  cannot  comprehend  what  could  induce  her  to  render  "p3  bless 
in  one  passage,  and  curse  in  another-  Does  this  uncertain  mode 
©f  rendering  «  convey  more  of  (he  true  character  and  meaning. 
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of  the  Hebrew,  with  fewer  departures  from  the  idiom  of  the 
English,  than  our  present  translation?"  Here  is  a  flat  con- 
tradiction, as  this  lady  has  rendered  it,  but  there  is  no  contra- 
diction in  these  two  verses  as  they  stand  in  the  Bible 
translation.  Right  or  wrong,  our  translators  have  been 
consistent  in  rendering  "j^Q  the  same  in  both  verses. 

The  Doctor,  in  the  note  on  this  inconsistency  of  his  trans- 
lator, says,  «  It  is  evident,  from  her  mode  of  rendering  this 
passage,  that  Miss  Smith  is  unwilling  to  abandon  the  inva- 
riable signification  of  the  word  y^l  to  bless;'  but  being  aware 
that  she  has  <(  abandoned  the  invariable  signification  of  this 
word"  and  that  her  rendering  is  consistent  neither  with  reason 
nor  the  idiom  and  syntax  of  the  English  language,  he  attempts 
an  improvement,  which  is  farther  from  the  true  sense  of  the 
original,  the  idiom  of  our  language,  the  proper  or  common 
construction  of  words,  and  is  unpleasing  to  the  ear.  He 
renders  it  thus,  «  but  if  thou  wilt  now  put  forth  thy  hand, 
and  smite  all  that  is  his,  if  so,  not  to  thy  face  will  he  bless 
thee."  The  Doctor  has  supplied  a  word  to  make  out  the  sense, 
for  the  word  D&  cannot  be  rendered  if  so ;  and  besides,  the 
following  words  have  a  direct  opposite  sense  to  that  which  he 
has  given  it,  which  is,  "  not  to  thy  face  wilt  he  bless  thee," 
will  no  longer  worship  or  acknowledge  thee ;  but  the  literal 
rendering  is  "  to  thy  face  he  icill  bless  thee"  as  will  appear 
evident  when  ftb  DX  have  their  true  reading.  The  reading  of 
the  passage  is  so  simple,  and  so  much  like  the  construction  of 
the  English  language,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  any  one,  who 
understands  the  rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  could  pos- 
sibly mistake  it. 

The  true  sense  and  application  of  this  passage  depend  upon 
the  words  iO  D^— DK  is  a  conditional  particle,  which  conjoins 
the  preceding  sense  with  the  following,  and  is  literally  rendered 
by  if:  is?  is  an  adverb  of  denial,  and  is  as  positive  a  negative 
as  any  in  the  Hebrew  language,  so  that  N1?  D^  have  the  literal 
signification  of  si  non ;  cjnbd  si  non.  Gen.  iv.  7.  K7  D^},  "  and 
if  not"  chap,  xviii.  21.  $b  D^O,  "  and  if  not ;"  chap.  xxiv.  8. 
Vb  DW,  "  and  if  not ;  ver.  41.  tfb  DW,  "  and  if  not  "  ver.  49. 
vb  DN1,  "  and  if  not."  The  passage  then  reads  without  am- 
biguity, naturally  and  conformably  to  the  preceding  request,  as 
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follows,  verses  10.  11.  «  II ant  not  thou  made  on  hedge  about 
him,  and  about  Ms  house,  and  about  all  that  he  hath  on  every 
side"?  thou  hast  blessed  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  his  sub- 
stance is  increased  in  the  land.  But  put  forth  thine  hand 
now,  and  touch  all  that  he  hath;  tib  Dtf,  if  not,  *f3TO  ?p33  bj£ 
he  will  bless  thee  to  thy  face."  That  is  plainly,  "  if  thou  dost 
not  put  forth  thine  hand  and  touch  all  that  he  hath,  he  will 
still  continue  to  worship  thee,  and  bless  thee  to  thy  face.'* 
Hence,  from  the  evil  which  has  been  so  predominant  of  sup- 
plying words  which  are  not  in  the  original,  and  of  omitting 
others  which  are  in  the  original,  we  have  seen  almost  num- 
berless opinions   concerning  these  disputed  passages. 

When  any  alteration  is  attempted  to  be  made,  which  is  not 
confirmed  by  other  parts  of  the  original  Hebrew,  where  the 
sense  is  obvious,  and  particularly  when  such  alterations  are 
made  or  proposed  by  those,  who  are  presumed  to  understand 
something  of  the  original,  it  becomes  every  one,  who  has  made 
the  sacred  language  his  critical  study,  who  is  jealous  of  every 
innovation,  and  desirous  that  the  true  understanding  of  the 
scriptures,  in  the  sense  cf  the  letter,  may  be  more  fully  known, 
to  object  to  such  interpretations,  and  receive  them  as  the  fancies 
of  inventive  genius. 

From  this  short  discussion,  let  not  the  reader  imagine  that 
I  wish  to  withhold  from  Dr.  Randolph  the  tribute  of  the 
warmest  approbation.  The  force  and  elegance  of  his  style,  and 
the  general  propriety  of  his  observations,  can  be  equalled  only 
by  the  disinterested  benevolence  of  his  intentions  in  doing 
justice  to  a  young  lady,  who  would  have  been  a  pattern  of 
every  moral,  religious,  and  literary  excellence  to  her  age  and 
country,  if  the  wise,  but  unsearchable  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence had  not  called  her,  thus  early,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
eternal  happiness :    ro  *p&  TTW  Dtfl  <P"I  frm  BSHfh  Btf 

John  Bella  mi*. 
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A.  new  edition  of  Thucydides  has  appeared  in  Paris,  under 
the  following  title  :  Histoire  Grecque  de  Thucydide,  accom- 
pagnec  de  la  Version  Latine,  des  Variantes  des  1 3  MSS.  de  la 
Bibliothcque  Imperiale,  de  2  vols,  de  Critique,  de  Cartes  geogra- 
phiques  et  d'Estampes  ,•  et  dediSe  a  S.  M.  VEmpereur  de 
Bussie ;  par  J.  B.  Gail. 

No  copy  of  this  edition  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country. 
Until  we  can  form  a  judgment  of  its  execution,  we  shall  quote 
the  general  character  of  it  from  a  French  periodical  work. 
«  Retablir  le  texte  original  dans  son  integrite,  rectifier  dans 
une  foule  d'endroits  les  versions  Latines  de  H.  Etienne  et 
de  D ulcer,  et  par  la  faire  disparoitre,  du  moins  en  grande 
partie,  les  obscurites  si  anciennement  reprochees  a.  Thucydide ; 
telle  a  ete  la  tache,  que  l'auteur  s'etoit  imposee.  Pour  la 
remplir,  il  a  fallu  verifier  les  MSS.  deja  collationnes,  et  en  col- 
lationner  de  nouveaux,  comparer  les  variantes,  lire  les  com- 
mentaries et  les  interpretations  diverses,  eclairer  son  historien, 
soit  par  lui  meme,  soit  par  les  monumens  anciens  et  les  re- 
cherches  modernes.  Or,  si  une  pareille  enterprise  est  un  acte 
de  devouement,  le  succes  atteste  un  vrai  talent." 

We  shall  congratulate  the  classical  world,  if,  on  a  critical 
examination  of  this  work,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  confirm  the 
character  given  by  this  notice. 

A  new  edition  of  Vitruvius  in  three  volumes  is  published 
"by  Schneider,  who  has  carefully  corrected  the  text,  and  added 
a  complete  commentary. 

Zimmermann  has  published  a  new  edition  of  Euripides  ; 
Schafer  one  of  Dionysius  Halicarn.  de  Structura  Orationis. 

An  edition  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  begun  by  Wagner, 
has  been  completed,  in  three  volumes,  by  Erfurdt,  the  editor 
of  Sophocles. 

The  learned  Professors  Tittmann  and  Hermann  of  Leipsic 
have  published,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  the  Greek  Dic- 
tionaries of  Photius  and  Zonarus. 
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M.  Molini,  bookseller  in  Paris,  has  lately  sold  by  auction 
above  five  hundred  volumes  of  .Mdine  editions.  This  collec- 
tion, unrivalled  in  the  hands  of  a  bookseller,  contained  several 
articles  of  extreme  rarity,  such  as  Urbani  Grammatica  Grcvca, 
4to,  1497  ;  Astronomi  Feteres,  fol.  1499,  fyc.  Notwithstanding 
the  supposed  indifference  to  literature  in  Paris,  they  were  sold 
at  prices  inferior  only  to  those,  which  they  would  have  reached 
in  this  country. 

The  collectors  of  the  Delphin  quarto  classics  will  he  inte- 
rested in  the  following  list  of  prices,  at  the  late  Mr.  Heath- 
cote's  sale  : 


Apuleius,   2 

A.  Gellius, 1 

Ausonius,  1 

Boethius, 2 

C^sar, 2 

Catul.  Tib.  Prop.  ...  2 

Cic.  Orationes, 2 

—  Epist.  ad  Famil 

Claudian, 2 

Dictys  Cretensis, 4 

Eutropius, 0 

Florus, , 

Horace,  , 

Justin,  , 

Juvenal  and  Persius, 

Livy,    , 

Lucretius,  , 

Manilius, 


9 
15 

6 

7 

so 

2  10 

2   19 

0  19 

2  15 

4 

0     7 

0  16 

2     4 

0  19 

1  3 


Martial,   1  18 

Nepos, 0  14 

Ovid,    4  16 

Paneg.  Veteres,  0  12 

Phaedrus,    0  11 

Plautus,  3  16 

Pliny,   7  3 

Pompeius  Festus,  ...  0  15 

Prudentius,    10  10 

Quintus  Curtius, 1  4 

Sallust, 0  14 

Statius,    39  0 

Suetonius,  1  7 

Tacitus,  6  0 

Terence, 2  6 

Val.  Maximus, 0  10 

Veil.  Paterculus 
Virgil,     


..   0 
••    1 


M.  Brunet  is  publishing  at  Paris  Le  Manuel  du  Libraire 
et  de  I' Amateur,  in  three  volumes,  of  which  two  are  printed. 
It  will  be  a  copious  and  interesting  source  of  bibliographical 
knowledge. 

We  earnestly  recommend  Mr.  Beloe's  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  scarce  Booksy  to  the  notice  of 
the  Bibliographer.  The  fourth  volume  has  been  lately  published ; 
and  the  author  is  preparing  a  fifth  for  press. 

To  classical  readers  it  is  merely  necessary  to  say  that 
Mr.  Coppleston  has  published  a  defence  of  tire  Universities 
against  the  objections  of  a  celebrated  periodical  work. 
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PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

(jeneral  Pardo,  late  in  the  Prussian  service,  is  writing  a 
critique  on  the  scholiasts  and  commentators  on  Sophocles  in 
the  Greek  language. 

Schweiglvxuser,  the  younger,  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
Suidas.  He  will  avail  himself  of  all  the  notes,  corrections, 
and  emendations  on  that  Lexicographer  since  the  time  of 
Kuster  ;  and  if  he  makes  a  proper  use  of  all  those  subsidiary 
labors,  and  takes  a  copious,  deep,  and  critical  range  of  Greek 
authors,  he  will  deserve  the  immortal  gratitude  of  the  classical 
world. 

Counsellor  Hirt,  of  Prussia,  is  publishing  a  considerable 
work  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Ancients. 

Hermann,  who  published  the  Eumenides  of  iEschylus  in 
1800,  is  completing  his  plan  of  publishing  the  whole  of  the 
poet.     From  his  metrical  accuracy  much  is  expected. 

No  book  has  for  a  long  time  excited  greater  impatience  than 
that  of  Dr.  C.  Burney  on  the  Chorusses  of  the  same  poet. 
It  is  printing  at  the  Cambridge  press. 

From  the  same  place  is  expected  Mr.  Kidd's  new  edition 
of  Dawes's  and  Burgess's  Miscellanea  Critica. 

The  Lexicon  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Persian-,  and 
Turkish  languages,  publishing  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Turkish  emperor,  will  soon  be  completed. 

Facciolati's  Latin  Dictionary  is  reprinting  at  Padua,  in  five 
volumes,  folio,  with  improvements  and  additions.  For  the 
convenience  of  those,  who  possess  the  first  edition,  the  addi- 
tions will  be  printed  in  a  separate  volume.  The  merit  of  this 
great  work  is  properly  to  be  attributed  to  Forcellini.  This  is 
candidly  confessed  by  Facciolati  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
Memorie  per  servire  all'  istoria  litteraria,  Venice,  1756. 

Beck's  edition  of  Sophocles,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  of 
which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1804,  and  the  other 
is  said  to  be  finished,  contains  the  ancient  scholia,  and  the 
notes  of  Stephens,  Reiske,  Heath,  Vauvilliers,  Brunck,  Mus- 
grave,  besides  his  own,  wich  a  copious  index.  A  smaller 
edition  will  soon  follow. 
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Professor  Creuzer  is  editing  Fragments  of  the  Greek  Histo- 
rians, whose  works  are  lost,  such  as  Anaximenes,  Callisthenes, 
Clitarchus,  Ephorus,  Philistus,  Theopompus,  &c. 

New  editions  of  Livy,  Quintillian,  Seneca,  and  Strabo,  are 
preparing  in  Germany. 

A  most  useful  work,  containing  a  collection  of  the  best 
philological  treatises  of  the  first  modern  critics  is  publishing 
at  Leipsic  by  Schafer,  under  this  title  :  Thesaurus  criticus 
novusy  sive  Syntagma  Scriptionum  Philologicarum  avi  rcccn* 
tioris.     Two  volumes  are  printed. 

We  wish  we  could  give  as  ample  a  list  of  intended  pub- 
lications in  this  country.  We  have  as  many  readers  of  the 
classics,  as  many  sound  critical  scholars,  as  Germany  can 
boast.  We  greatly  excel  the  Germans  in  taste  ;  nor  are  we 
deficient  in  industry ;  but  the  repeated  taxes  on  paper,  and  the 
price  of  labor,  have  almost  banished  us  from  the  trade  of 
the  Continent.  We  are  undersold  even  in  our  English  classics. 
The  late  prohibitions  of  Bonaparte,  unaccountable  as  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  export  trade  from  his  dominions,  have  roused 
a  spirit  among  some  of  our  booksellers  and  printers,  who  are 
projecting  classical  publications  of  importance.  Were  they 
certain  that  the  return  of  peace  would  not  overflow  the  trade 
with  German  classics  at  a  lower  price,  the  most  beneficial 
effects  of  that  spirit  would  soon  appear. 

At  Oxford,  the  Clarendon  press  is  bringing  Wyttenbach*s 
notes  on  Plutarch  to  a  conclusion.  The  accuracy  of  Mr.  Coi- 
lingwood  will  be  displayed  in  several  editions  of  the  classics. 

Messrs.  Bliss  are  proceeding  with  a  laudable  zeal  and  cor- 
rectness in  the  republication  of  the  best  continental  edition.; 
of  the  Greek  writers. 

In  London,  the  Printer  of  this  Journal  is  preparing  new 
editions  of  Brotier's  Tacitus*  Hardy's  Greek  Testament. 
Schleusner's  Greek  Lexicon,  Anthologia,  and  Phaedrus.. 

Mr.  Richard  Taylor  also,  who  has  been  lately  employed  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Collingwood  upon  the  edition  of  Gries- 
bach's  New  Testament,  just  published,  has  now  in  the  press  a 
selection  from  Professor  Heyne's  Opuscxda  Academica;  an  edi- 
tion of  the  text  only  of  Griesbach's  New  Testament  in  a  small 
form  ;  and  small  sized  editions  of  Horace  and  SaJlust. 
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Sir  W.  Ouseley  has  been  for  some  time  employed  on  the 
History  of  Alexander.  His  object  is  to  examine  the  eastern 
traditions  respecting  that  conqueror,  as  preserved  in  a  variety 
of  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  manuscripts,  and  to  compare 
them  with  the  records  transmitted  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

He  has  also  nearly  prepared  for  the  press  a  Fascicidus  of 
Jfcatin  essays  on  various  branches  of  eastern  antiquities,  history, 
geography,  and  philology,  among  which  are, 

I.  Antiquissima  Persarum  et  Chaldeorum  Scriptura  ex  Mar- 
moribus  Persepolitanis,  lateribus  Babylonicis,  gemmis, 
telesmatibus  aliisque  monumentis  illustrata. 

II.    De  Cyri  apud  Pasagardas  Sepulcro  Dissertatio  et  Dubia. 

III.  Nova  Interpretatio  nonnullorum  Herodoti,  XenophontU. 

et  Arriani  Locorum. 

IV.  De  Cambysis  Historia  Conjecturae. 

V.  De  Origine  Gentium  et  Noachidarum  Historia  tractatus, 
ex  Codice  vetusto  et  rarissimo  Persice  Manuscripto 
desumtus. 

VI.    Numismatica  Persica. 

VII.    De  Lingua  Pahlavica  Dissertatio,  §c. 


NOTES   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


Two  Essays  Of  tlic  Dignity  and  Uses  of  History  should 
have  been  sent  to  a  Magazine. 

J.  M.  Of  Dreaming  belongs  to  the  same  school. 

Les  Vers  de  M.  le  Chevalier  d'E restent  au  rebut.     On 

doit  d'ailkurs  le  prier  d'observer  la  note  au  bas  de  la  page  82. 

The  observations   on  Horace's  Ej)ist.  ad  Pisones  are   so 
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essentially  similar  to  those  on  the  subject  and  intention  of  the 
poems  by  the  elder  Colman,  that  they  would  afford  no  novelty 
to  our  readers. 

Votum  pro  Pace  has  merit.  But  we  beg  leave  to  suggest 
to  the  author  that  the  licence  of  breaking  a  word  at  the  end 
of  a  Sapphic  line  is  allowable  only  in  the  third  verse  of  the 
stanza. 

We  have  looked  at  the  Preface  pointed  out  to  our  con- 
sideration by  B.  F.  We  were  stopped,  in  limine,  by  the 
following    sentence :    "  Quo    consilio    novam  hanc  editionem 

aggressi  sumus,  paucis  exponendum  videtur."     Surely 

the  printer  must,  by  a  literal  error,  have  changed  simus  into 
sumus* 

We  remember  a  story  of  a  poet,  who  presented  some  Latin 
rerses  to  Leo  X.  The  pontiff,  having  begun  to  read,  observed 
that  one  of  the  lines  had  only  Jive  feet.  "  I  beseech  your 
holiness,"  said  the  bard,  « to  read  on  :  you  will  find  all  right ; 
for  you  will  soon  come  to  a  line  of  seven  feet."  We  request 
L****  to  make  the  application  to  his  verses. 

If  Mr.  T's  paper  on  English  antiquities  were  worked  up 
with  all  the  interest,  of  which  the  subject  is  capable,  it 
would  not  disgrace  the  volumes  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. We  require  some  connexion  with  classical  anti- 
quities. 

R.  L's  offered  criticism  has  too  slight  a  reference  to  our 
plan.  It  has  so  much  merit,  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  one 
of  the  most  respectable  Reviews. 

The  application  of  a  passage  in  Livy  to  the  present  events 
would  have  been  inserted,  had  it  not  conveyed  a  personal 
reflexion  on  a  public  character  of  great  private  worth.  We 
have  our  opinion  as  politicians ;  but  we  wish,  in  our  literary 
conduct,  to  soften  the  asperities  of  party.  We  feel  for  the 
dangers  of  the  country,  and  we  are  anxious  for  a  better  state 
of  things  ;  but  we  are  not  in  the  number  of  those,  who  cdio 
prasentitim,  et  cupidine  mutationis,  suis  quoque  pcriculis  Ice- 
tantur.     We  may  be  permitted  to  trust  that  we  are  not  yet 
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arrived  at  that  period  of  public  misery,  when  res  adverse? 
consilium  adimunt.  We  must  adopt  the  sentiment  of  the  same 
great  writer ;  timidos  et  ignavos  ad  desperationem  formidine 
properare. 

To  a  question,  Whether  we  always  require  the  name  of  our 
contributors,  we  answer,  that  it  would  be  gratifying  to  know 
to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  voluntary  communications ;  but 
that  the  name  shall  not  be  given  to  the  public,  if  the  wri- 
ters positively  object  to  the  disclosure.  But  we  shall  think 
ourselves  highly  honored  by  anonymous  articles  of  real  merit. 
— Our  undertaking  is  obviously  not  intended  for  selfish  con- 
siderations :  we  invite  and  entreat  the  contributions  of  the 
learned  on  the  subjects  mentioned  in  our  prospectus.  With- 
out that  assistance  we  cannot  long  exist.  We  have  opened 
a  place  of  public  entertainment ;  but  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  pic-nic;  our  visitors  must  contribute  their  share  to  the  ge- 
neral gratification. 
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ERRATA  iii  No.  I. 

Page  12,  line  9.  for  Amati  istius  Poeta — read,  Amati  istius  et 

Page  125,  lines  21, 22.  quot  devictorum  spolia  ampla  Quiritum 

Ad  tua  portabat  peregriuus  littora  raptor. 


*#*  We  shall  be  obliged  to  our  Readers  to  communicate 
any  errors  they  may  discover  in  our  pages. 
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Pantheon  Chinois,  ou  Par  allele  entre  le  Culte  religieux,  &c 
«  The  Chinese  Pantheon,  or  a  Parallel  between  the  religious 
Worship  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Chinese ;  with  new  proofs 
that  China  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  Seres  of 
classic  Authors  were  the  Chinese ;  by  J.  Hager,  Doctor  of 
the  University  of  Pavia,  &c."  From  the  press  of  Didot, 
Paris,  4to.  213  pages. 


1  o  Dr.  Hager's  desire  of  answering  some  objections  on  the 
subject  of  his  former  work  ; '  (objections  very  formidable,  since 
they  proceeded  from  the  learned  De  Sacy)  we  may  attribute  the 
present  composition,  in  which  old  arguments  are  recapitulated, 
and  new  proofs  adduced  to  show,  that  China  was  known  to 
the  Greeks ;  that  the  Greeks  went  to  Serica  in  search  of  silk  ; 
that  some  ages  before  they  went  to  Serica,  the  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  silk,  which  they  received  through 
Media  ;  that  not  only  Alexander  and  his  courtiers  were  clothed 
in  silken  garments,  but  that  before  the  conqueror's  time, 
Alcibiades,   Pausanias,  Themistocles,   and  other  distinguished 


•  See  in  our  First  Number  an  accouut  of  Dr.  Hager's  Nuniism.  Chinoise. 
No.  II.  A 
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personages  of  Greece,  wore  silken  habits ;  that  all  the  nobles 
of  Persia,  the  courtiers  of  Cyrus,  the  great  Cyrus  himself, 
and  his  grandfather  Astyages,  wore  that  dress,  which  was 
formerly  called  Medic,  and  has  since  been  denominated  Seric; 
that  this  dress  was  of  very  remote  antiquity,  probably  invented 
by  Medea,  princess  of  Colchis,  after  whom,  according  to 
Herodotus,  Media  was  named  ;  and  that  she  bestowed  one  on 
Jason,  prince  of  Thessaly;  or,  says  Dr.  Hager,  in  other  terms, 
that  Media  furnished  the  Greeks  with  the  first  silk  or  the  first 
silken  stuffs  •,  and  that  the  celebrated  golden  fleece,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  written,  and  so  little  ascertained,  appears, 
in  fact,  to  have  been  silk,  a  golden  and  silken  stuff,  or  a  Medic 
dress. 

In  the  first  seven  chapters,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
our  author  has  collected  a  multiplicity  of  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  his  opinion,  that  the  Serica,  or  country  of  silk,  was 
China,  and  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 

In  the  eight  chapter  he  strengthens  his  proofs,  offered  in  the 
Numism.  Chin,  that  the  Ai'0ivo?  nvoyo;  of  Ptolemy  (the  turris 
lapidea  or  stone  tower)  must  be  that  castle  Df  Scythia  called 
Tashkand  by  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  and  we 
allow  the  etymology  of  this  name  to  be  much  in  favor  of  his 
hypothesis  :  task  signifying  a  stone,  and  kand,  a  towe?;  castle, 
&c.  in  this  discovery  Dr.  H.  seems  to  triumph  over  modern 
Geographers,  who  have  sought  the  stone  tower  of  Ptolemy  in 
vain  -,  even  the  ingenious  Gosselin  thought  that  it  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  mountain  or  rock,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tower;  and,  adds  our  author,  p.  81.  let  M.  de  Sacy 
talk  as  he  will  (quoi  qiien  dise  M.  de  Sacjj)  Tashkand  is  the 
lithinos  pyrgos  so  long  sought. 

The  ninth  chapter  treats  of  murrhine  \rases  and  the  yiichi 
stone,  already  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  Numism.  Chin, 
and  in  the  tenth,  Dr.  H.  endeavours  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Medic  habit,  so  distinguished  among  the  ancients,  was  most 
probably  of  silk ;  that  it  was  worn  by  Sardanapalus,  and  that 
Semiramis  was  not  unacquainted  with  it ;  for  she  passed  into 
Bactriana  and  reached  the  river  Jaxartes,  and  it  appears  that 
in  her  time  silk  had  been  already  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
China-,  in  many  customs  the  Chinese   and  Babylonians  re- 
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sembled  each  other;  Babylon,  the  city  of  Semiramis,  was 
celebrated  for  embroidery,  colors,  and  clothes.  In  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  vii.  21.  we  find,  "  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment," 
and  this,  according  to  the  Septuagint  version,  was  of  different 
colors,  ttoixIxo:.  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors  appears  to  have 
been  made  at  Babylon,  Jacob  had  resided  many  years  in  As- 
syria, and  there  his  favorite  son  Joseph  was  born.  The 
royal  princesses  of  the  House  of  David  were  clad  in  garments 
resembling  the  coat  of  Joseph.  Such  was  the  dress  of  Tamar, 
the  sister  of  Absalom ;  many  interpreters  have  accordingly  de- 
scribed the  coat  of  Joseph  as  a  silken  tunic.  *  Semiramis 
florished  before  Jacob,  and  in  her  reign  byssus  was  invented ; 
this,  which  afforded  materials  for  fhe  richest  garments,  has 
often  been  used  to  designate  silk.  *  The  royal  apparel,  which 
Mordecai  received  from  King  Ahasuerus,  was,  without  doubt, 
says  Dr.  H.  p.  3.  a  Medic  garment ;  and  this,  according  to 
St.  Jerome's  version  {amictus  pallio  serico)  was  of  silk ;  the 
stuff  of  which  it  was  composed  is  called  i$XX  in  the  original, 
and  /3y<ra-oj  by  the  Septuagint.  From  Ezekiel  we  learn  that 
the  people  of  Assyria  sold  byssus  at  the  Tyrian  market ;  and 
Procopius  says  that  silken  dresses  were  made  at  Tyre  In  very 
early  ages.  The  Sidonian  women  worked  veils  of  different 
colors,  7>oty.Tro!xt\oty  from  the  time  of  Homer,  and  the  Sidonian 
veil  of  Cleopatra  was  silken.  The  silky  says  Claudian,  was 
furnished  by  the  Seres,  and  the  Phoenicians  colored  it.  These 
Phoenicians  sold  their  merchandize  at  Argos  before  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition. 3  Jason  then  conceived  the  design  of  seeking 
in  Asia  the  famous  golden  fleece  ;  in  his  time  lived  Medea, 
princess  of  Colchis,  to  whom  the  Medic  habit  has  been  as- 
cribed ;  Jason  went  into  Colchis  and  into  Media,  and  it  appears 
that  the  golden  fleece  was  the  Medic  habit. 

In  his  eleventh  chapter  our  author  treats  of  this  golden 
fleece:  it  is,  says  the  learned  Huet,  a  mystery  which  the 
ancients  explain  differently,  some  affirming  that  it  signifies  the 
profit  resulting  from  name  in  the  wool    of  Colchis;  others, 


'  See  the  Arab.  Version,  J. yran.  Calim  t,  &C. 

1  See  Forster  de  Bysso  antii{.  1  Bored.  lib.  I. 
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that  it  implied  the  gold,  which  was  collected  by  means  of 
fleeces  dragged  through  the  rivers.  It  is,  says  Banier,  a  subject 
replete  with  fiction,  an  enigma  almost  inexplicable.  The 
golden  fleece  of  Medea  was  not  found  in  rivers  but  in  a  wood, 
and  on  a  tree,  and  to  explain  this,  Dr.  H.  declares  that  it  was 
the  Medic  dress  or  silken  habit  before  mentioned.  The  Ar- 
gonautic  chief,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  advanced  farther 
than  Colchis,  and  went  into  Media.  Strabo  confirms  this 
circumstance.  The  Medes,  says  Herodotus,  derive  their  name 
from  the  princess  Medea,  who  visited  their  country.  Jason 
penetrated  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  according  to  reports  in  Strabo, 
and  the  provinces,  which  bounded  his  travels,  were  those  most 
abundant  in  silk,  the  gfand  staple  of  Persia,  says  Chardin ; 
the  first  article  of  its  commerce,  says  Olearius ;  ascribed  to 
one  of  the  most  ancient  kings,  Jemshid,  as  Herbelot  declares  \ 
and  the  Greeks  attributed  the  Medic  habit  to  Medea  or  to 
Semiramis.  Jason  therefore  might  have  gone  to  Media  in 
search  of  silk,  it  is  true,  his  long  ship  was  adapted  rather  to 
warlike,  than  commercial,  purposes :  but  when  we  consider 
that  the  Euxine  Sea,  was  called  originally  «£svof,  or  inhospitable, 
from  the  ferocity  of  those  who  inhabited  its  banks ;  we  shall 
not  wonder  that  he  chose  a  vessel,  which  might  secure  him 
from  the  attack  of  barbarians ;  it  may  be  said,  that  he  went 
to  seek  a  fleece  and  not  silk,  now  the  ancients  called  silk  a 
fleece  (123.)     Virgil  says,  Georg.  n.  120. 

Quid  ncmora  TEthiopuiu,  niolli  canentia  larut? 
Velleraque  ut  foliis  depectant  tenuia  Seres? 

Claudian,  in  Consul.  Prob.  et  Olibr.  carm.  i.  says, 

Quod  molli  tondent  de  stipite  Seres, 

Frondea  lanigene  carpentes  vellera  sylva-. 

Avienus  repeats  almost  the  same  words,  Orb.  Terr.  Descript. 

Vellera  per  sylvas  Seres  nemoralia  carpunt : 

and  Petronius  Arbiter  says,  "  Hinc  nova  vellera  Seres."  Even 
in  our  own  time,  the  principal  stuff  manufactured  of  silk 
derives  its  name  velvet  (in  French  velours)  from  the  Latin  velus* 
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a  Jieece. '  Silk,  therefore,  might  have  been  this  fleece  ;  in  its 
natural  color  it  resembles  gold  ;  the  raw  silk  often  appears  like 
threads  of  gold ;  and  if  ears  of  corn,  if  light  colored  ringlets, 
are  denominated  golden,  surely  the  poets  might  give  to  silk 
the  title  of  a  golden  fleece.  In  the  time  of  Aurelian  silk  was 
equal  in  price  to  gold;  and  the  epithet  derived  from  gold  seems 
highly  applicable  to  silk,  when  we  consider  the  admirable 
union  of  both  in  the  brocades  of  Persia,  manufactured  in  very 
early  ages.  It  appears  from  Nicetas  that  the  Eretrians,  whom 
Darius  transported  into  his  dominions,  were  employed  in  the 
composition  of  gold  and  silken  stuffs,  and  an  ancient  ode  of 
Shi  King  would  assign  the  invention  of  this  brocade  in  China 
to  a  date  of  above  seven  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the 
Christian  sera. 

We  are  told  that  the  golden  fleece  was  suspended  from 
a  tree :  the  ancients  believed  that  silk  grew  on  trees.  So 
Jacques  de  Vitry  believed,  even  in  the  thirteenth  century.  * 
Tavernier  assures  us  that  silk  actually  grows  on  trees  in  the 
kingdom  of  Assem  :  it  is  produced  by  animals  resembling  our 
silkworms,  who  remain  all  the  year  on  trees.  In  Cochin  China, 
whole  fields  are  planted  with  mulberry  trees,  and  the  worms 
have  sometimes  multiplied  so  in  the  woods,  that  they  made 
silk  in  the  open  air,  and  in  great  abundance.  It  is  true,  the 
poets  and  historians  have  spoken  of  oak  trees  and  ash  trees, 
not  of  mulberry  trees,  but  silk  is  found  on  oak  and  ash,  as 
well  as  on  mulberry  trees. 3  There  are  various  kinds  of  silk- 
worms We  are  informed  by  Flacour  4  that  some  silk  is  found 
on  the  tree  called  anacau,  which  resembles  a  cypress ;  and  in 
China  there  are  three  sorts  of  silkworms,  besides  those  of  the 
mulberry  tree,  which  are  a  source  of  riches  to  their  owners, 
and  are  reared  in  the  oak,  ash,  and  pear  tree.  Thus  the  golden 
fleece  of  Medea  corresponds,  in  all  respects,  to  the  silken 
dress. 


1  See  Dcniiia,  Clef  des  Langues,  i.  76. 

1  See  Jac.  de  Vitriaco,  Hist.  Orient,  cap.  86  et  Q7. 

3  Sec  Reaumur  in  his  Mem.  pour  scrvir  a  l'Hist.  des  Insect.  I.  438, 

*  Hist,  de  Madagascar; 
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We  now  arrive  at  Dr.  Hager's  last  chapter,  the  twelfth, 
which  opens  with  some  arguments  to  prove  the  antiquity  of 
tripods,  or  vases  with  three  feet,  and  not  to  be  confounded,  as 
Larcher  has  remarked,  with  a  common  utensil  bearing  the 
same  name,  or  one  corrupted  from  it.  Pitiscus  observes  that 
what  Homer  in  one  book  of  the  Iliad  calls  rglmoot,  in  another 
he  styles  *i|&jT*,  a  vase,  and  our  author  shows  that  these 
vases  were  known  before  the  Argonautic  expedition,  p.  140. 
and  that  they  were  not  only  consecrated  in  temples  to  the 
gods,  but  to  the  Manes,  Penates  or  ancestors.  Achilles  offered 
a  tripod  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  and  ./Eneas  consecrated 
tripods  to  the  shade  of  his  father  Anchises.  Tins  custom  of 
the  ancients  we  find  among  the  Chinese.  Father  Amiot,  after 
many  researches  into  their  religion,  discovered  that  the  firsf 
object,  to  which  they  paid  any  honors  under  the  name  of  spirit 
or  genius,  was  the  three  footed  vase.  In  a  collection  of  ancient 
monuments  published  by  order  of  the  last  Chinese  emperor  a, 
tripod  holds  the  first  place,  is  entitled  divine,  and  attributed 
to  Fouhi.  From  other  circumstances  it  appears,  says  the 
learned  fDe  Guignes,  that  the  Chinese  entertain  as  much  re- 
spect for  this  vase,  as  the  Greeks  professed  for  the  tripod  of 
Apollo.  The  ancient  sovereigns  of  China,  and  Confucius  the 
philosopher,  prostrated  themselves  in  prayer  before  a  tripod, 
and  tripods  were  consecrated  as  in  Greece  to  the  Manes  and 
Penates.  Many  of  those  tripods  were  ornamented  with  inscrip- 
tions. Some  are  preserved  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
vol.  lix.  On  Grecian  tripods,  also,  inscriptions  have  been 
found.  The  Lacedaemonians  engraved  on  a  tripod  the  names 
of  those  cities,  which  had  assisted  in  defeating  the  Medes,  and 
they  caused  an  inscription,  carved  by  order  of  Pausanias,  to  be 
effaced,  as  Thucydides  relates,  i.  132. 

On  an  ancient  tripod  at  Dodona,  according  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  an  oracle  was  inscribed.  Pausanias  quotes  the 
legend  on  a  tripod  dedicated  to  Hercules,  and  from  the  Cad- 
mean  letters,  which  Herodotus  saw  written  on  tripods,  it 
appears  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  alphabet  from  the 
Phoenicians. 

This  is  not  the  only  circumstance  of  conformity  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Chinese  tripods :  those   of  the  temple  of 
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Athens,  and  those  dedicated  to  Apollo  by  the  Lacedxmonians, 
after  taking  Messene,  were  of  bronze  ;  that  also  put  on  board 
his  ship  by  Jason  was  of  bronze,  and  such  were  the  Chinese 
tripods. 

We  learn  from  Vanbraam  that  the  bronze  vases,  placed 
before  Chinese  altars,  are  admirably  worked  in  relief.  Hero- 
dotus declares  that  many  of  the  Grecian  tripods  were  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship.  Those  had  generally  two  handles,  called 
by  the  Chinese  id  or  the  ears ;  the  two  handles  of  Greek  vases 
are  styled  by  Homer  and  Athenaeus  the  ears.  These  vases 
were  considered  by  the  Chinese  as  of  infinite  value ;  to  them 
was  attached  the  fortune  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  One  of 
those,  says  Amiot,  was  the  Chinese  Palladium,  and  the 
monarch  was  not  easy  on  his  throne,  if  he  possessed  not  that 
important  treasure.  The  tripods  of  Greece  were  held  in  equal 
estimation  :  at  Delphos,  the  oracle  was  given  from  a  tripod, 
and  its  decisions  were  sought  by  all  the  chiefs  and  princes. 
The  Boeotians  sent  every  year  to  Dodona  tripods,  from^hich 
they  were  to  receive  oracular  answers.  The  Tritons,  who 
saved  Jason,  having  placed  his  tripod  in  a  temple,  bjgan  to 
prophecy  through  its  influence,  as  if  some  genius  resided  in 
the  three-footed  vase.  Fouhi's  tripods  were  called  divine  by 
the  Chinese,  they  prayed  before  them,  and  believed  them  the 
residence  or  image  of  the  divinity.  At  Delphi,  where 
Apollo's  temple  stood,  was  the  tripod ;  Apollo,  like  Jupiter, 
was  styled  triopian,  or  the  three-eyed,  seeing  or  knowing  the 
past,  present,  and  future,  and  this  omniscience  was  represented 
by  the  three  feet  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 

This  is  perhaps  the  triad,  to  which  Pythagoras  was  willing 
that  divine  honors  should  be  paid.  Apollo  first  presided  alone 
at  the  oracle :  soon  after  three  females,  the  Muses,  were  asso- 
ciated to  him,  and,  according  to  Pausanias,  their  number  was 
augmented,  in  bronze,  to  nine.  Thus  the  tripods  of  China, 
dedicated  to  the  genii,  were  augmented,  in  bronze,  to  the 
number  of  nine.  Fouhi  had  originally  made  but  one,  lluangti 
made  three,  and  Yu  the  Great,  increased  them  to  nine. 

But  of  those  genii  the  number,  both  in  Greece  and  China, 
became  at  last  incalculable ;  the  earth,  the  air,  fire,  water, 
mountains,  and  cities  were  peopled  with  them.     Such  was  the 
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opinion  of  Thales  and  of  Pythagoras,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Confucius.  "  All  this,"  says  Dr.  Hager,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  work,  p.  157.  "  proves  that  there  has  been  a  most 
ancient  communication  between  China  and  Greece,  a  com- 
munication more  ancient  than  Ptolemy  and  Marinus ;  more 
ancient  than  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  ;  in  short,  more  ancient 
than  any  one  has  hitherto  been  willing  to  admit." 

From  the  sketch,  which  we  have  given  of  this  volume,  it 
appears  that  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  no  passage  can  be 
discovered  exhibiting  any  parallel  between  the  religious  cere- 
monies or  doctrines  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  Greeks,  or  au- 
thorizing the  specious  title,  "  Pantheon  Chinois."  That  it  is 
justified  by  those  observations  on  tripods,  contained  in  the  last 
chapter,  our  readers  will  probably  hesitate,  like  us,  to  allow. 
This  work  corresponds  in  splendor  and  in  typographical  beauty 
to  the  Numismatique  Chinoise^  and  is  decorated  with  an 
engraved  representation  of  a  Chinese  temple. 


MOTIVES  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HEBREW. 


It  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world  that  the  pious  and 
learned  Bishop  of  St.  David's  has  formed  and  matured  a  plan 
for  founding  a  College  in  Wales,  as  a  nursery  of  clergymen 
in  the  principality  for  the  use  of  those,  whose  circumstances 
will  not  permit  them  to  become  members  of  the  Universities. 
His  Lordship  has  already  raised  a  considerable  sum  by  sub- 
scription for  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  institution,  and  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  confer  a  benefit  on  the  cause 
of  religion  and  of  literature,  if  we  can  call  the  attention  of 
the  affluent  and  the  benevolent  to  the  plan,  and  induce  them 
to  second  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  founder  by  their 
contributions. 

Schools  have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  diocese 
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for  preparatory  instruction  in  classical  learning.  One  of  the 
objects  in  the  system  of  education  is  the  Hebrew  language. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Bishop  is  publishing  elementary  books 
to  lead  the  learner  by  easy  and  rapid  steps  to  a  competent 
knowledge  of  this  necessary  introduction  to  sacred  learning. 

We  avail  ourselves  with  great  pleasure  of  his  permission  to 
gratify  our  readers  with  an  extract  from  his  Motives  to  the 
Study  of  Hebrew,  just  published. 


The  history  of  Hebrew  learning  in  England  may  be  divided 
into  three  principal  periods,  each  distinguished  by  events  of  pecu- 
liar and  local  interest,  and  nearly  connected  with  the  introduction, 
progress,  and  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  with  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  Church,  in  this  country. 

FIRST    PERIOD. 

From  Sigebert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  to  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  from  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  Lanfranc  ; 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  to  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh. 

SECOND   PERIOD. 

From  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  the  Vllth  ;  from  Lan- 
franc to  Morton  ;  from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the 
latter  end  of  the  fifteenth. 

THIRD    PERIOD. 

From  Henry  the  Vllth,  Morton,  and  the  latter  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  the  present  time. 

The  second  period  ends  at  a  date,  which  precedes,  by  nearly 
half  a  century,  the  first  publication  of  Reuchlin,  who  is  said  by 
Buxtorf  to  be  the  first  Christian, '  since  the  time  of  Jerome, 
employed  in  the  illustration  and  propagation  of  Hebrew  learning. 
Post  Hieronymi  tempora  (says  Buxtorf)  studium  linguarum  sacra- 
rum  diu  cessasse  videtur,  et  in  universa  dortrind  Ecclcsia;  horrendtr 
tenebree  obortct  sunt,  qu<e  ad  mille   fere   annos  [ab  initio   quinti 


1  He  says  of  himself,  Se  primura  omnium   Ecclcsia?  universal]  artem  ct 
gtudia  scimonis  Hebraic!  tiailidis.se.     EpUtt.  a  I  Leonem  A". 
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seculi]  durdrunt. — Quanta  itaquc  laude  digni  sunt  ilfi,  qui  stndium 
Hcbraicum  inter  Christianas  iliustrdrunt  et  propagdrunt  ?  Inter 
hos,  post  Ifiero/u/mi  tempora,  Chrislianorum  primus  fuit  Johannes 
Ctipnio,  Phort^iiiHs,  vulgb  Reuchlin  dietus;  U.  I.  D.  cSr.  Hie 
anno  Christi  145)4,'  edtdit  libium  de  verbo  mirijieo,  arcana  Ile- 
breEorum  sapient  id  refertum:  anno  1506,  Grainmaiicam  et  Lexicon 
Uebraicum. 

Buxtorf  speaks  of  the  long  period,  which  passed  between  Jerome 
and  Reuchlin,  as  a  period  of  horrendec  tenebree,  in  which  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  obscured  and  perverted,  and 
the  Hebrew  language,  in  his  opinion,  became  apparently  extinct. 
The  corruptions  of  Christian  doctrine  have,  no  doubt,  prevailed 
every  where,  in  proportion  to  the  neglect  or  ignorance  of  the 
original  languages  of  Scripture.  And  to  the  prevalence  of  He- 
brew and  Greek  in  this  country,  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  the 
greatest  purity  of  doctrine,  which  distinguished  the  church  of 
England  many  ages  before  the  Reformation ;  and  the  successful 
resistance  that  was  made  from  time  to  time,  by  learned  indivi- 
duals, to  some  of  the  grossest  errors  and  abuses  of  Popery.  It 
is  very  gratifying  to  national  feeling  to  observe,  that  in  the  long 
period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  general  darkness,  (from 
420,  the  date  of  Jerome's  death,  to  the  year  I486,)  there  was, 
in  this  country,  in  every  century,  except  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
some  scholar  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
This  is  not  noticed  as  a  subject  of  national  comparison  ;  but  as 
a  strong  inducement  in  the  younger  members  of  a  learned  order 
to  feel  that  they  belong  to  a  profession,  that  has  a  character  for 
learning  to  sustain,  especially  for  that  learning,  which  is  necessary 
to  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  and  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  them  not  to  renounce  attainments  and  advantages,  which  were 
possessed  by  their  ancestors  in  times,  which  are  often  opprobri. 
ously  called  the  dark  ages. 

The  principal  events  of  this  second  period,  connected  with  the 
history  of  Hebrew  learning,  are  the  introduction  of  learned 
foreigners  into  the  highest  stations  of  the  Church ;  the  settling 
of  the  Jews  in  England  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ; 
their  banishment  in  the  thirteenth,  with  the  consequent  acquisi- 
tion of  their  literary -treasures ;  and  the  decree  of  the  council  of 
Vienne  in  the   fourteenth,  for  the  establishment  of  Hebrew,  Ara. 


I486,  according  to  Cuve* 
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bic,    and    Chaldee   lectures   at   Rome,    Paris,    Oxford,    Bologna, 
and  Salamanca. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state  in  few  words  the  principal  reasons, 
(beside  the  easiness  of  the  language,  of  which  something  will  be 
said  in  its  place,)  which  recommend  the  knowledge  of  the 
language  to  different  descriptions  of  readers. 

1.  Hebrew  is  the  original  language  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  studied  by  all  Christians,  who  are  not 
precluded  from  it  by  poverty,  or  age,  or  infirmity,  or  incompatible 
duties. 

2.  It  is  a  language,  for  the  cultivation  of  which,  as  a  great 
public  and  ecclesiastical  concern,  councils  have  been  held,  con- 
stitutions have  been  appointed,  and  lectures  established  ;  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  any  clergyman,  who  has  a 
respect  for  his  profession,  and  is  not  prevented  from  studying 
it  by  any  of  the  impediments  before  mentioned. 

3.  It  is  a  study,  which  has  been  cultivated  with  success  in  very- 
remote,  and,  comparatively,  dark  ages  of  this  country,  with  means 
very  inferior  to  our  own ;  and  might  be  brought  into  the  com- 
mon course  of  education  much  more  easily  now  than  formerly. 

4.  It  has  been  cultivated  with  success  by  persons  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  circumstances  of  necessitous  or  multifarious 
occupation ;  by  persons  far  advanced  in  years ;  and  by  ladies. 
This  reason  is  adduced  not  with  the  design  of  recommending  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  generally,  to  ladies,  or  to  men  of  the  world,  or 
mechanics,  or  the  very  aged ;  but  as  an  additional  motive  to 
some,  whose  leisure  and  opportunities  may  invite  them  to  it,  and 
to  others,  whose  profession  may  enjoin  it  as  a  duty.  The  interest 
arising  from  this  motive  would  not  be  lessened,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  no  person  belonging  to  this  class  of  Hebrew  students 
had  ever  possessed  a  profound  or  critical  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  or  that  no  public  benefit  had  ever  resulted  from  their 
pursuit  of  it.  But  this  cannot  be  done.  The  claim  of  critical 
knowledge  cannot  be  denied  to  this  class  of  Hebrew  students,  so 
long  as  the  memory  of  Jerome's  pupils,  and  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smith  shall  remain. ' 


1  If  I  were  to  select  one  proof  of  critical  sagacity  out  of  many,  which 
Miss  Smith  has  given  in  her  translation  of  Job,  it  should  be  a  very  important 
alteration  of  the  sense  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of  the  book. 
In  chap.  xxxi.  ver,  18.  the  common  version  is, 
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If  it   should  be  asked,  what  good  has  ever  resulted  from   the 
study  of  Hebrew,  except  in  the  hands  of  professed  scholars ;  we 


For  from   my  youth   TIE  was  brought  up  nith  me,  as  n  ith  a  father ;  and  I  have 
puidrd  HER  from  my  mother's  womb; 

which  Miss  Smith  has  rendered  thus : 

When  [from  my  youth]*    he  brought  ine  up,  like  a  father, 
And  led  me  from  my  mother's  womb. 

The  original  text  is, 

:  njnj«  »b«  |taani 

The  difficulties  of  the  common  version  are  many.  It  requires  two  violent 
r.llipsis's  t  of  irith  ;  it  creates  a  distinction  of  persons  (he  and  her)  more  than 
is  required  by  the  preceding  verse,  and  not  sufficient  for  the  whole  passage; 
and  it  supposes  Job's  protection  of  the  widow  to  commence  from  tlic 
moment  of  his  own  birth.  Upon  the  incongruity  of  so  unexampled  an  hyper- 
bole, Miss  Smith  seems  to  have  founded  what  appears  to  be  a  most  beautiful 
emendation  of  the  text  in  reading  %3n3,  he  led  me,  (or,  if  the  converted 
future  be  thought  requisite,  »:nr)  instead  of  mmx,  /  led  her.  This  correc- 
tion of  the  reading  and  the  sense  arises  obviously  out  of  the  easy  and  natural 
construction,  which  she  has  given  to  the  preceding  words,  He  brought  me  up, 
like  a  father.  Instead  of  a  declaration  by  Job  of  his  own  protection  of  the 
orphan  or  widow,  which  has  been  sufficiently  made  in  the  preceding  verses, 
we  have,  in  Miss  Smith's  version,  Job's  acknowledgment  of  God's  protec- 
tion of  himself:  an  humble  and  grateful  acknowledgment  given  as  a  reason 
for  his  own  protection  of  the  destitute. 

The  construction  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  thus  very  aptly  harmonize 
with  the  reason,  which  he  gives  in  theinstance  which  precedes,  for  his  condes- 
cension and  justice  to  his  inferiors ;  namely,  their  being  his  fellow-creatures. 
He  did  justice  to  his  menial  servants ;  for  God  made  them  as  well  as  him- 
self. He  protected  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  ;  for  he  also  had 
been  under  the  protection  of  God's  providence  from  his  birth. 

The  whole  passage  relative  to  the  sen  ants,  to  the  poor,  the  widow,  and 
the  orphan,  stands  thus  in  Miss  Smith's  version  : 

13  Have  T   despised  the  cause  of  my  servant) 

Or  my  maid,   when  they  contended  before  me  ? 
11  When  then  should  I   do  when  God  arose  > 

And  when  lie  visited,  what  should  I  answer  him  ? 
15  Did  not  He  that  made  me  in  the  womb,  make  him  ?      [The   LXX.    read 
them  for  him.] 

And  did  not  one  fashion   us  botii  in  the  womb? 


*  These  words  seem  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  manuscript  by  accideiv 
t  They  arc  riot  acknowledged  by  the  LXX. 
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may  answer,  that  it  promotes  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  removal  of  erroneous  doctrines  in  religion,  and  conduces  to 
die  innocent  resources  and  spiritual  comfort  of  the  student.  The 
personal  and  individual  good  of  such  studies  cannot  be  more 
beautifully  described  than  in  the  following  account  of  their  influ- 
ence on  a  mind  once  intensely  devoted  to  the  study  of  classical 
learning,  philosophy,  and  the  arts.  "  Audiebam  time  temporis 
niulierem,  licet  necdum  seculi  nexibus  expeditam,  IHeratoria  sci- 
entice,  quod  perrarum  est,  ct  studio,  licit  secularis,  sapienticc 
summam  operam  dttre ;  nee  mundi  voluptatibus,  7wgis,  vcl  dcliciis, 
ab  hoc  utili  discendarum  artium  proposito  retrahi  posse.  Cumque 
ab  his  exereitiis  dctestandd  desidid  totus  pent  torpeat  mundut,  et 
ubi  subsistere  possit  pes  sapientue  fnori  dicum  apud  sexnm  feemi- 
neum,  a  quo  ex  toto  explosus  est,  sed)  vix  apud  ipsos  viriles 
amnios  invenire  valeat ;  tu  illo  efferendo  studio  tuo  et  mulieres 
onines evicisti  et  penc  viros  universos.su perdsti.  Mox  verb  (jnxta 
verba  Apostoli,  ut  complacuit  oi,  qui   tc  scgregavit  ex  utcro  matris 

lG  Have  I    withheld  tile  poor  from  their  desire, 
Or  caused  the  widow's  eyes  to   fail  ? 

17  Or  eaten  my  morsel  alone. 

And  the  orphan  not   eaten  thereof; 
13  When  He  brought  me   up,  like  a   father, 

And  tEd  me  from  my  mother's  womb? 

In  the  expression  »3bia,  he  brought  me  up,  God  is  understood  from 
ver.  14,  15  ;  as  the  sense  is  supplied  in  chap.  xx.  23.  xxi.  17".  and  xxvii.  22. 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Greek  translators,  reducing  the  two  persons  to  one,  have  corrected 
the  former  part  of  ver.  1 8.  by  the  latter,  and  have  simplified  the  construc- 
tion by  their  translation  e|sTg£^av,  a>;  ir*T*ig,  as  if  they  had  read  \nb-n  instead 
of  oVra.  But  they  have  left  the  hyperbole  «*  y*«-T$e?  pjjTgos  uov  u^ywra. 
Miss  Smith,  correcting  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  by  the  former,  has,  by  her 
reading,  given  simplicity  and  consistency  to  the  construction,  removed  the 
hyperbole,  and  improved  the  argument. 

Her  version  of  ver.  '.'3.  of  the  chapter  before  us,  (xxxi.)  contains,  I  think, 
another  new  reading  by  conjecture,  of  no  common  merit.  Instead  of  destruc- 
tion from  God,  bn  tx,  Miss  Smith  translates,  the  power  of  God,  bx  Tn,  that 
is,  the  hand  or  power  of  God.  Job  had  said,  ver.  21.  "  If  I  have  lift  up 
mine  hand  (-Is)  against  the  fatherless  in  confidence  of  my  power  in  the 
gate,  (as  a  judge,  or  magistrate,  or  rich  man  ;)  let  mine  arm  fall  from  the 
shoulder,  and  be  broken  from  its  socket."  He  then  adds,  "  I  stood  too 
much  in  fear  of,  (Tn)  the  power  of  God,  (to  be  guilty  of  such  oppression;) 
and  by  his  majesty  I  was  overawed  ;  b^x  rVi,  non  potui,  in  contemplation  of 
his  greatness,  /  sunk  to  nothing.  The  whole  version  of  this  passage  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  common  translation, 
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fun\  vocnro  tc  per  pratiam  ?uam)  lengi  in  melius  disciplinarian 
studio-  commutusti ;  ft  pro  LogicA  Evangelium,  pro  Physiai  Apos- 
tolus, pro  Platone  Christum,  pro  Academic!  C/austrum,  tota  jam 
et  irrc  pkilosophica  mulicr  elegisti."  ' 

Of  collateral  public  benefits,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  important.  To  the  Hebrew 
studies  of  Paula  and  Eustachian*,  and  to  the  interest  which  they* 
took  in  sacred  learning,  we  owe  the  works  of  St.  Jerome.1 

All  arguments  for  the  facility  of  acquiring  Hebrew  are  of 
course  addressed  to  those,  who  are  disposed  to  undertake  it  after 
they  have  left  school,  and  perhaps,  late  in  life.  At  school,  were 
the  language  more  difficult  than  it  is,  its  difficulty  would  be  sur- 
mounted in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
this  advantage  on  the  part  of  Hebrew,  that  it  is  infinitely  easier 
than  either  of  those  languages.  Mr.  Hill,  the  Buckingham  He- 
braist, used  to  say,  that  "  he  was  taken  up  seven  years  in  getting 
Latin,  and  twice  as  long  in  getting  Greek  ;  but  that  as  to  He- 
brew, he  would  engage  to  teach  it  to  any  body  of  tolerable 
parts,  and  with  very  moderate  application,  in  six  weeks." 

One  month's  employment  is  proposed  by  Pace  in  his  letter  to 
Henry  VIII.  as  sufficient  to  enable  any  one  to  judge  for  himself 
of  the  meaning  of  an  Hebrew  passage,  and  of  the  fidelity  of  a 
translation  from  it.  This  proposal  comes  from  a  very  competent 
judge  of  these  matters,  who  had  in  three  months  learnt  the 
three  languages,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee. 

Ricardus  Paceeus  tribus  mensibus  tres  linguas  Jleb.  Arab,  et 
i 'huld.  a  JVdkfeido  didicit.     Hodius  ut  supra. 

It  has  been  sometimes  observed,  that  "  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  is  easily  acquired  ;  but  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  task 
to  come  at  that  critical  skill,  which  demands  a  larger  portion 
of  time  than  one  person  in  a  thousand  can  devote  to  it."  A  cri- 
tical skill  in  the  language  is  fortunately  not  necessary  to  the 
generality  oi'  readers.     Few  persons,  comparatively  speaking,   can 


1  Petri  Miiuriaci'in  Epistola  ad  Heloissam  de  obitu  Abrelardi. 

*  Quod  si  in  tant;e  fervorem  devotionis  aecendi  non  valetis,  imitarnini 
s.dtem  amove  et  studio  sattttartim.  literaium  beatas  Mas  sancti  Hieronvint 
discipular.  P.uilant  et  Eiistochiiitn,  quarum  rogatu  tot  voluminibus  eccle- 
si.un  iwraedictiH  doctor  iiiusiravit.  Ahvlardus,  dc  Jttcgiila  Sa/iciimonialium,  ad 
fincm. 
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be  critically  skilled  in  Greek  or  Latin;  but  they,  who  are  not, 
may  possess  a  very  useful  competency  in  both.  Critical  ability 
in  Hebrew  is  not  so  much  wanted,  as  that  degree  of  familiarity 
with  the  language,  which  may  render  the  Hebrew  text  pleasant 
to  read,  and  easy  to  consult. 

It  may  be  a  great  inducement  to  commence  the  study  of  He- 
brew, to  know,  that  one  month's  experience  with  the  language 
is  sufficient  for  a  very  profitable  use  of  the  original  Scriptures, 
the  comparison  of  them  with  our  common  version,  or  other  trans- 
lation. A  second  month's  experience  will  more  than  double  the 
stock  of  knowledge  :  and  the  continued  perseverance  of  a  few 
more  months  will  be  adequate  to  every  thing  that  is  wanted  to 
make  any  one  master  of  the  language.  Bimestris  vel  trimestris 
industria  (says  Amaraa)  sujjiciet,  nt  mediocriter  cam  addiscat :  an- 
7inm  non  requiret,  ut  omnis  ejus  difficultas  superetur. 

Roger  Bacon  seems  to  have  measured  other  men's  abilities 
by  his  own,  when  he  undertook  to  enable  any  diligent  student  to 
understand  Hebrew  perfectly  and  critically,  for  that  is  implied  in 
the  following  testimony,  in  three  days.  "  Certain  he  was,"  says 
Wood,  from  Bacon's  own  words,  u  that  irithin  three  days'  space  he 
would  teach  any  diligent  man  to  read  and  understand  Hebrew  in 
such  a  perfect  manner  that  he  might  understand  whatsoever  the 
Holy  Fathers  and  ancient  wise  men  have  said  on  the  exposition 
of  the  holy  text,  and  what  belongeth  to  the  correction  thereof,  if 
so  be  he  would  exercise  himself  according  to  the  doctrine  and 
method  given  to  him."  ' 

But  at  the  Hebrew  student  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  a  Roger 
Bacon  for  his  instructor,  he  may  be  content  to  gain  his  know- 
ledge of  the  language  by  more  gradual  proficiency.  It  is  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  he  only  proposed  to  do  that  in  three  days, 
which  Robertson  undertook  to  do  in  one  week,  and  that  is,  to 
enable  any  one,  by  his  peculiar  method,  after  three  days  to  pro- 
ceed without  the  assistance  of  an  instructor. 

The  object  of  these  testimonies  is  not  to  induce  any  one  to 
think  that  he  can  become  a  critic  in  the  language  in  the  space  of 
three  days,  or  a  week,  or  a  month ;  but  to  show  him  that,  with 
a  little  aid  from  grammar,  and  with  the  assistance  of  any  com- 
mon version,  he  may  read  hi;  Hebrew  Bible  to  very  good  purpose 
in  a  very  short  time. 


1  Anuak,  vol.  x.  p.33j>. 
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It  appears  from  indisputable  authorities  that  a  little  accumu- 
lating diligence,  for  a  few  months,  will  surmonnt  every  difficulty 
of  the  language,  and  put  the  student  in  possession  of  some  cri- 
tical skill  in  it :  yet  such  skill  is  not  necessary  to  all  readers  ; 
and  therefore  the  want  of  it,  or  the  fear  of  not  acquiring  it,  should 
be  no  hindrance  to  any  one,  who  is  desirous  of  reading  or  con- 
sulting his  Hebrew  Bible. 

March,  1810.  T.  St.  1). 


ON  THE  ROYAL  TITLE  OF  «  REX  BRITAN- 
NIARUM." 


At  the  time  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  it  necessarily  came 
into  discussion,  what  would  be  the  proper  Latin  style  for  the 
King,  as  sovereign  of  all  the  British  islands.  All  classical 
men,  I  believe,  readily  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  ex- 
pression since  actually  adopted  would  be  the  most  proper,  their 
ears  being  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  Gallise  and  Britannijc 
in  a  few  of  the  best  Roman  authors.  Even  before  the  con- 
quered part  of  Britain  was  divided  by  authority  into  Britannia 
primely  secunda, '  &c.  this  expression  was  used.     Catullus  has 

Hunc  Galliee  timet  is,  et   britannije. 

But  the  authority  of  Pliny  is  clear  in  several  instances. 
Speaking  of  England,  he  says,  Albion  ipsi  nomen  fuit,  cum 
Britannia  vocarentur  omnes;  de  quibus  mox  dicemiis.? 
Again,  Illam  (margam  scil.  marie)  Gaf/ias  Britanntasovje 
locupletantem  rum  cura  did  convenit. 3  So  also,  speaking  of 
the    herb    named    britaxnica,    mirorqite   noviinis   caitsam; 


1  After  the  division,  the  Vicarius  Britanniarum  was  a  regular  officer.    See 
the  Notitia  Dignitatum  of  Pancirollus,  fol.  158.  b. 

1  Nat.  Hist.  iv.  16.  3  ibid.  xvu.  7. 
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•nisi forte  confines  Oceano  Britannia,  velut propinqu(c,  dica- 
vere. '  Lastly,  speaking  of  rings  being  worn  on  different 
fingers  by  different  people,  he  says,  Gallia;  BritannijEque 
in  medio  (scil.  digit*)  dicuntur  UsW.  The  title  of  Antoninus's 
Itinerary  is  well  known  to  have  been  Iter  Britanniarum  ; 
and  the  very  first  admeasurement  given  by  him  is  A  Gesso- 
riaco  de  Galliis,  Ritupas  in  Portum  Britanniarum.  On 
which  Gall,  whose  authority  cannot  but  be  respected,  says, 
Roman'i  insulam  ham  nostrum  et  Britanniam  et  Britannias 
dixerunt,  itno,  antequam  in  plates  provincias  dividebutur :  and 
the  same  note  afterwards  has  the  expression  of  Britannia- 
rum Regina,  meaning,  I  fancy,  Queen  Anne. 

My  attention  having  been  turned  to  this  point,  during  the 
time  of  the  discussion,  by  the  desire  of  a  friend  high  in  office, 
I  have  amused  myself  since  by  noting  down  what  modern 
writers  of  classical  taste  and  knowledge  have  used  the  same 
expression,  before  it  was  established  as  the  regular  style  of 
the  sovereign.  The  instances  thus  collected  I  will  here  set 
down  for  the  amusement  of  your  readers. 

Dr.  John  Ker,  author  of  the  Select  Observations  on  the 
Latin  Language,  an  acknowledged  master  of  Latinity,  dedi- 
cated that  very  book  to  Queen  Anne  in  these  words,  Anna 
Britanniarum  Regime.  J.  Higius,  in  his  Bissertatio  de 
Patribus,  §  13.  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  quia  a  Philippo  Apostolo  ex  Galliis  in 
Britannias  m issus  creditur. 

Zurck,  of  Harlaem,  editor  of  a  small  Horace,  with  Latin 
notes  abbreviated  by  himself  from  those  of  Dacier,  thus  writes 
in  his  dedication  of  it  to  certain  Dutch  nobles,  Si  patri  prin- 
cipique  opti  m  Gulielmo  Britanniarum  Regi  inclyto,  ad 
immensum  honornm  cumalam  accedere  quicquam  possit : z 
and  the  same  persons  are  addressed  before  as  Sacra;  majest. 
Gulielmi  Britanniarum  Regis  in  Belgio  consiliarii  et  ratio- 
narii.  We  find  also  in  Mr.  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature, 3 
that  our  countryman  Ben  Jonson,  whose   classical  taste  and 


Nat.  Hurt.  xxv.  3.  2  i2mo.  Harlaem.  1696.  *  Vol.  U,  p.  83. 
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knowledge  will  not  be  disputed,  had  employed  the  same  phrase 
on  a  votive  altar  to  King  James  at  his  coronation. x  Another 
learned  Englishman,  Duport,  in  his  Musa  subsecivec,  has  In 
die  inauguration's  serenissimi  Regis  ac  poientissimi  Britan- 
nia rum  Monarch^,  Jacobi  pacijici.*  Also  in  speaking  of 
Charles  II.  ///  cxoptatissimum  Regis  nostri  Caroti  II.  serenissimi 
potenlissimique  Britanniarum  Monarches,  in  Anglian*  re- 
el it  urn. 

The  Sah/ricon  of  the  learned  North  Briton,  Barclay,  is  dedi- 
cated by  him,  August issinto  Regi  Jacobo  primo,  Britannia- 
NUM  monarches  iiiclyto. 

Simond  in  his  notes  to  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  p.  216.  quotes 
Tiro  Prosper,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Theodosius,  as  saying, 
Britannia,  usque  ad  hoc  tempus,  variis  cladibus  eventibus- 
quc  laceratic,  in  ditionem  Saxonum  rediguntur. 

The  very  learned  John  Gerard  Vossius  dedicates  his  book 
De  tribus  Symbolis,  to  William  Prince  of  Orange,  styling  him, 
Augustissimi  Britanniarum  Monarches,  Caroli,  fyc.  genero 
felicissimo. 

"We  find  the  same  term  introduced  into  verse,  by  our  learned 
antiquary  Leland,  in  his  Latin  Epistle  to  Cranmer : 

Est  congesti  mihi  domi  supelhx 
Ingcns,  ourcei,  nobilis,  venusta, 
Q  ua  totus  studeo  Britanniarum 
Fero  redder c  gloriam  nkori. 

The  learned  Fell,  in  the  preface  to  his  small  edition  of 
Clemens  Romanus,  published  at  Oxford  in  1699.  12mo.  has 
this  passage,  Ad  Carolum  prhnum ,  serenissimum  Britannia- 
rum Regem,  Martyrem  posted  sanctissimum. 

Payne  Fisher,  an  author  whose  poetical  celebrations  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  are  preserved  in  the  Harleian  Col- 
lection of  MSS.  4  styles  each  of  them  in  his  turn  Britan- 
niarum Rex. 

But  a  much  more  modern  author,  and  more  acknowledged 
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master  of  Latinity,  Heyne,  uses  the  same  form  as  the  classical 
title  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  third  of  the  disserta- 
tions in  the  first  volume  of  his  Opuscula  is  De  Pace  Aug.  ac 
potentiss.  Britanniarum  Regis,  Georgii III.  sapient  id  et 
virtute  orbi  tevrarum  redditd.  This  was  on  the  peace  in  1763. 
It  is  true  that  elsewhere  he  varies  the  title,  but  that  is  when 
he  copies  the  style  then  established. 

These  instances,  which  have  been  casually  collected  at  various 
times,  in  the  course  of  reading  for  other  purposes,  may  serve 
to  show  the  feeling  of  learned  men  upon  the  subject,  of 
various  times  and  countries ;  and  to  confirm  the  propriety  of 
that  style,  which  on  due  deliberation  was  fixed,  when  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  finally  consolidated  into  one 
empire.     Long  may  they  florish  in  complete  union  ! 

That  a  similar  mode  of  expression  was  used  respecting 
France  and  Spain,  often  called  Gallia  and  Hispanic,  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  exemplify. 

N. 


CALPE    OBSESSA. 


J  amdudum  infaustos  ausus  et  fracta  laboris 
Consilia  ingentis,  sparsasque  impune  catervas 
Gallia  plorabat :  nequicquam  classe  frequenti 
Stipata  iratas  hinc  illinc  occupat  undas, 
Nequicquam  extremo  surgens  Hispania  nisu 
Sese  infert  belli  sociam,  obsessumque  per  asquor 
Amplior  incedit :    Tu,  Calpe,  immobilis  hxres, 
Et  longe  innocuum  spectas  illsesa  tumultum. 
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Alma  oh  !   quae  proprias,  invicto  numlne,  vires 
Suppeditans,  pleno  permixta  in  pectore  vivis, 
Libertas ;  et  tu,  magnse  Virtutis  imago, 
Maj estate  vigens  sublimior  inconcussa, 
Dum  patriae  pius  urget  amor  ;    si  littora,  vobis 
Cognita,  si  rupes  Graiis  lustrata  triumphis, 
Si  devota  acies,  et  vis  peritura  juventse 
Spartanaj,  (dum  jam  calcata  per  agmina  Xerxis 
Scindit  iter,  vindexque  recondi  respuit  ensis) 
Non  ingrata  olim  j  simili  succurrite  fato 
Oh  tandem  !  et  vestros  ultro  spectate  Britannos. 
Turn  mihi,  si  vos  rite  voco,  aspirate  canenti, 
Dum  refero  insueti  spectacula  lurida  belli, 
Atque  instructa  novis  armamentaria  telis. 

Continuo  ante  oculos  sese  objicit  ardua  rupes, 
Non  ignota  olim  fama,   ancipitique  resurgens 
Despicit  arce  undas,  custosque  in  limine  regnat 
Vi  secura  sua  :    quippe  arete  angusta  profundi 
Claustra  premunt,  utrique  objecta  repagula  ponto  : 
Invadit  campos  hie  impacatus  Iberus 
Vicinos  nimium,  a  tergo,  finesque  propinquos, 
Et  Calpem  disjunctam,  et  non  sua  culmina  spectans. 
Scilicet  hanc  etiam  regni  de  parte  revelli 
Invidet,  et  jam  nunc  ultricibus  cestuat  armis  : 
Hac  mente,  ut  possit  pelagi  jus  ipse  tueri 
Subjecti,  et  placida  tandem  statione  potitus, 
Tutius  in  proprias  commercia  vertere  Gades. 

Ergo,  ubi  jam  longo  confecta  Britannia  bello 
JEgre  lassatis  vix  vix  sese  arrigit  armis, 
Grande  opus  aggreditur,  socioque  cupidine  ductos 
Juncta,  nee  invitos,  vocat  in  certamina  Gallos. 
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Una  intenti  omnes  non  sequo  Marte  labantem 
Diruere,  et  priscum  properant  divellere  sceptrum. 
Urget  amor  patriae,  turn  magni  gloria  facti, 
Vindictjeque  ardor,  besreque  injuria  famse. 

Protinus  innumerae  coeunt  hinc  inde  catervae. 
Et  quos  clivosis  Hispania  mittit  ab  oris, 
Quique  et  nativos  scopulos,  vitesque  paternas 
Linquebant,  acti  intentati  Martis  in  arma. 
Undique  turn  rupem  porrecto  milite  cingunt 
Obsessam,  et  propriis  late  dominantur  in  undis. 

Quid  turn,  quid  miseris  sperare  ?  en  !  hostis  ubique 
Cinxit !  jam  terret  teterrima  mortis  imago, 
Ostendens  vultum  et  stillantes  sanguine  crines ; 
Jamque  expectanti  sensim  confecta  dolore 
^Egra  fames,  taciturno  implorans  lumine  victum  ! 
At  non  idcirco  firmi  fiducia  coepti 
Heroi  Angliaco  cessit,  vpI  ppctoris  Ingens 
Consilium.     Multae  stat  sese  opponere  morti; 
Turn  tempestatem  belli,  incertosque  tumultus 
Temperat,  et  placida  prsesens  virtute  serenat, 
Ipse  alacri  studio,  promtisque  laboribus  instans. 

At  pulsa,  et  fractis  jampridem  arrectior  iris 
Majori  assurgit  coepto,  atque  immane  volutat 
Gallia  mortis  opus.     Quippe  ingentem  ordine  molem, 
Turrito  tumidos  superantem  culmine  fluctus 
iEdificant,  vastique  attollunt  pondera  ligni. 
Scilicet  ut  caeco  penitus  munimine  septi 
Mortem  aspernentur  propiorem,  et  fulmina  missa, 
Atque  impune  ignes  trepidos  jaculentur  in  hostes. 
Surgit  opus,  furtimque  futuro  funere  fcetum 
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Sulcat  aquas  longe  minitans  ;  nee  tristior  ilia 
Quae  saeva  in  miseram  surgebat  machina  Trojara, 
Horrendum  incumbens  devotae  desuper  urbi. 
Heu  Troja  infelix  nimium  !    quod  si  tibi  talis 
Contigerat  ductor,  qualis  tibi,  prospera  Calpe, 
Urbs  antiqua  diu  staret,  nee  Graecia  vindex 
Straverat  immani  fumantia  templa  ruina. 
Quinetiam  dum  jam  propiori  fronte  minatur 
Remigii  species  miri,  peregrinaque  classis, 
Alte  heros  taciturn  volvit  sub  corde  triumphum 
Collecto,  atque  aciem  attentus  collustrat  euntem  ; 
Conscius  interea  consurgit  pectoris  ardor, 
Turn  clamat :  - —  "  Vos,  oh  !  rupes,  et  sola  locorum 
«  Relligio,  innumeros  nedum  violata  per  annos ; 
"  Tuque  ade6  quaecunque  ima  tellure  potestas 
"  Saeva  arcana  tenes  !  liceat  mihi,  numine  vestro, 
"  Tentare  hoc  saltern,  et  veteres  turbare  recessus. 
«  Vosque  etiam,  socii,  pars  oh  carissima  !  mecum 
"  Quos  una  adjunxit  cura  et  communp  periclum, 
«  Si  vel  tangat  amor,  magnorum  aut  cura  parentum, 
«  Nunc,  oh  nunc  !  una  supremo  incumbite  nisu, 
«  Et  priscos  revocate  animos,  Geniumque  priorem ." 

Sic  ait,  accenditque  acres  per  pectora  flammas. 
Arma  fremunt ;  nee  vasta  instans  immanior  umbra 
Machina,  nee  caedis  jam  jam  minitantis  imago 
Altum  animum,  firmosve  valet  deflectere  sensus. 
Protinus  insolito  reboant  tormenta  fragore 
Ignitosque  globos,  et  fulmen  missile  torquent. 
Alma  dies,  aliis  quae  frustra  lastior  oris 
Surrexisti,  iterum  redeuntia  gaudia  volvens, 
Heu  !    quales  ibi  turn  strages,  quae  funera  testis 
Spectabas !  caedis  quantos  hinc  inde  tumultiis ! 
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Te  redeunte,  tamen,  lsetata  est  plurlma  mater, 

(Gallia,  villarum  per  limina  sparsa  tuarum,) 

Et  natum  absentem  revocat,  «  quin  prxmia  famoe 

*  Jam  tulit,"  exclamat,  »«  jam  nunc  sua  tempora  lauro 

«  Victrici  cingit,  sociis  spectandus  j"  at  ille, 

Ille  miser  periit,  nee  rursum  gaudia  ruris, 

Neve  domus,  matrisve  reducat  cura  senilis, 

Nee  deserta  sonans  vicina  fistula  valle. 

Nee  vero,  ut  tenebras  nox  exoptata  reduxit, 
Cessavit  furor,  ardenti  conjecta  ruina 
Ssevit  adhuc  longe  missi  vis  flammea  ferri. 
Continuo  exustse  dant  mcesta  incendia  naves, 
Umbrosumque  vadum  fumanti  tramite  signant. 
Securi  Britones  geminata  tonitrua  torquent  i 
Ipse  inter  medios,  altoque  serenior  ore, 
Dux  late  Martem  spectat  sublimis  opacum, 
(Seu  quondam  proprio  vestitum  fulmine  numen) 
Arma  tenens,  fatique  velut  moderatur  habenas. 
Audiit  insolitum  sola  sub  nocte  fragorem 
Adversum  Libyce  littus,  longeque  tremiscit 
Montanas  inter  latebras  exsomnis  Hyaena  I 

Hie  labor,  et  victis  cessit  spes  ultima  Gallis. 
Partem  flamma  rapit  tentantem  heu  !  plurima  frustra, 
Pars  arrepta  undis,  scopulisque  illisa  cruentis 
Decidit,  et  moriens  muto  oegre  suspicit  ore. 
Turn  quoque  semineces  dum  vix  luctantur  in  undis, 
Dux  ipse  auxilium,  si  quid  pia  cura  juvaret, 
Hostibus  heu  !    miseris,  ultra  vix  hostibus,  offert  j 
Paulatim  eluctans  redit  in  pnecordia  sanguis, 
Et  pallens  taciturn  testatur  vultus  amorem  ! 
At  vos,  aeterno  surgentes  culmine  rupes, 
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Qux  spectavistis  late  caedemque  fugamque, 
Dicite,  cum  tandem  peragrato  victor  ab  orbe 
Alcides  olim  rediens,  hie  littore  vestro 
Instituit  certos  fines,  metamque  viarum  ; 
Dicite,  cum  rutilis  descendens  Julius  armis 
Primum  intentati  perrupit  claustra  profundi 
Per  vestros  aditus  ;  an  justior  hide  triumphus, 
Ac  quando  Angliacus,  flammis  victricibus,  Heros 
Hinc  conjuratas  truculento  milite  turmas 
Confregit,  lacerasque  rates,  et  signa  per  amplas 
Sparsa  undas,  summa  victor  lustravit  ab  arce  ? 
Tuque  etiam  variis  distracta  O  patria  curis ! 
Si  quid  mccstus  amor,  si  quid  pia  vota  valebunt* 
Sic  etiam  strato  surgas  sublimior  hoste 
Maj estate  nova,  viresque  a  vulnere  sumas. 
Nee  mihi  vana  fides — jam  nunc  promissa  futuri 
Splendida,  Musa  videt,  lsetosque  ex  ordine  menses. 
Ipsa  suam  agnoscit  jam  America  fida  parentem, 
Jam  tibi  per  longos  fines  victa  oceani  vis 
Submittit  vetus  imperium,  curvasque  per  oras 
Late  aperit  mundi  commercia  plena  remoti. 
Salveto,  oh  tandem  trepidis  erepta  periclis  ! 
jfEternum  invicta  florescas,  Anglia,  fama, 
Dum,  velut  unda  tuam  quse  verberat  irrita  Calpem, 
Jncassum  fracta  discordia  murmurat  ira. 

Gul.  L.  Bowles, 
Trin.  Coll.  Oxon 
1782, 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

1  beg  leave  to  send  you  some  Verses,  which  have, 
at  least,  the  merit  of  being  composed  on  the  very  spot,  and  of 
having  served  to  break  the  tedium  of  solitary  travel. 

I  am,  &c.  C.  K. 

Cambridge,  April  2.  1810. 


Elegeia  Scripta  de  Ponto  ad  Amicum  Cantabrigiens'm, 
6.  Nbn.  Novemb.  1806. 


I,  pete  quamprimum  natalem,  litera,  terram, 

Dicito  et  haec  aegra.  scripta  fuisse  manu. 
At  tu  Sarmaticis  diductum  carmen  ab  oris 

Accipe,  sincerae  pignus  amicitiae. 
Gaudia  dum  forsan  Rutupina  ad  littora  carpis, 

Nescis  quot  casus,  heu  !    quot  acerba  feram. 
Aura  dabat  primo  facilis  super  aequora  cursus, 

Mox  fractura  ratem  quanta  procella  furit ! 
Arva  ego  lustravi  laetus  spatiosa  Scytharum, 

Teque,  Agamemnoniae  conscia  terra  Deae. 
Nunc  demissa  oculos,  lacrymosum  pallida  vultums 

Flcbile  quid  moerensj  O  Elegeia,  veni. 
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Corpora  paulatim  consumit  morbus,  abestquc 

Lurr.inibus  somnus,  pallor  et  ore  sedet. 
Ditatur  medicus  spoliis  pene  inscius  artis, 

Inque  dies  modicae  diripiuntur  opes. 
Ah  !  quoties  dlxi  jam  fractus  membra  dolore  : 

(Vix  titubans  poterat  corpora  ferre  genu  j) 
Sit  mihi  qui  citius  morbo  succurrat  iniquo, 

Sive  venena  ferat — plurima  Pontus  habet ; 
Vel  certe  oppositis  nascuntur  plurima  Colchis, 

Altera,  qme  praestet,  Phasias  adsit,  opem. 
Ouot  densae  Scythico  glomerantur  in  aere  nubes, 

Quot  nivibus,  brumae  sidere,  opertus  ager  *, 
Quot  fluctus  falso  dictus  cognomine  volvit 

Pontus,  cum  Boreas  flatibus  urget  aquas ; 
Crede  mihi  totidem  cruciantur  pectora  curis, 

Anxietas  animum,  corpora  morbus  edit. 
Vim  cceli  metuo  ;  immites  cohibe,  iEole,  ventus, 

Et  Boreae  imponas  fortia  vincla,  precor  — 
Instat  hyems  —  rapidus  dicamne  ut  frigore  constat 

Ister,  ut  Euxinis  stringitur  unda  vadis  ? 
Tu,  qui  sint  populi,   quae  sit  vicinia,  quaeris, 

Qua;  terrae  facies  ?    accipe  pauca,  scies. 
Urbem  hanc  Mileto  profugus  posuisse  colonus 

Creditur,  augendae  ductus  amore  rei. 
Incassum  oppiduli  quaero  vestigia  prisci ; 

Miraris  portus  rursus,  Odesse,  tuos  — 
Hac  terra  in  toto  nihil  est  deformius  orbe, 

Nee  quererer  casus  commodiore  loco. 
Si  me  Parthenope  teneat,  sive  aurea  Roma, 

Haec  aequa  possim  tristia  mente  pati. 
Vel  si  Palladia;  me  detinuistis,  Athenae, 

Vix  ego  fortune  vulnera  saeva  querar. 
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Torvi  oculi  populis,  trux  vultus,  prolixaque  barba, 

Quaeque  nequit  cultos  edere  lingua  sonos. 
Illis  incomti  crines,  longissima  vestis, 

Hisque  Getas  nosces  Sauvomatasque  notis. 
Cultor  abest,  unco  qui  sulcos  vertat  aratro, 

Occupat  et  pinguem  carduus  asper  humum. 
Arbor  nulla  viget,  cereali  munere  gleba 

Non  ridet,  nullo  gr  mine  lietus  ager. 
Haec  terra  fades  :  nil  prater  flumina  miror, 

Pra  quibus  et  Tamesis,  Rhenus  et  ipse,  nihil : 
Anne  Borysthenlum  memorabo  fiumen,  an  Istrura, 

Quorum,  Nile,  undas  vincit  utrumque  tuas  ? 
Anne  Hypanin  dicam,  crebro  qui  vortice  torquet 

Undas  ;  an  cursus,  lente  Melantlie,  tuos  ? 
Temporibus  nostris,  hostes  neque  flumina  terrent, 

Nee  cirqumjecta  splendida  terra  nive, 
Dira  Scythis  rabidus  minitatur  Gallus  ;  ab  ori 

Hellespontiaca  Thrax  fera  bella  movet. 
Hsec  metuens  Tanais  canum  caput  extulit  undis, 

Fertur  et  in  mediis  contremere  Ister  aquis. 
Tu,  forsan  dum  triste  queror,  me  fortiter  ictus 

Fortunx  duros  vix  tolerare  putas. 
Dicitur  et  gravidis  Peligni  gloria  ruris 

Has  inter  gentes  succubuisse  malis, 
Qui  novit  rerum  mutatas  dicere  formas, 

Et  mala  concinno  carmine  flere  nucis ; 
Qui  ceqinit  fastos,  teneros  qui  lusit  amores, 

Omnium  inops,  exul,  cogitur  ire  Tomon. 
Owx.  nox  ilia  fuit,  quantum  i  11  i  frigus  inussit 

Artus,  jam  vitse  deficiente  face  ! 
Quas  fudit  lacrymas,  quanta  et  suspiria  duxit 

Romx,  dilectcc  conjugis  usque  memor! 
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Fata  Getas  vatis  plorasse  feruntur  iniqua, 

Hirsutae  lacrymis  et  maduisse  genae. 
Urbs  '  nunc  Ovidii  prxclaro  nomine  gaudet .; 

Ipsa  ruet ; vatis  fama  superstes  erit. 

Ne  tamen  invita  dicar  scripsisse  Minerva, 

Pone  elego  finem,  Pieri :  jamque  vale, 
Dissimilis  nostra  tibi  sit  fortuna,  tuaeque 

Vela  precor  felix  impleat  aura  ratis  ! 


DE  LA  FORMATION  DU  LANG  AGE, 

CONSIDEREE    DANS    LES    PLUS    SIMPLES    ELEMENS  DE    LA 
LANGUE    GRECQUE. 


O  il  avoit  fallu  que  les  hommes,  pour  se  former  un  langage, 
fussent  convenus  ensemble  des  signes,  dont  ils  auroient  voulu 
le  composer,  jamais  ils  ne  seroient  parvenus  a  faire  cette  con- 
vention, puisqu'elle  exigeoit  elle-meme  le  secours  d'un  langage. 
Le  premier  moyen  qu'ils  employerent  entre  eux  pour  exprimer 
leurs  besoins,  et  qui  leur  fut  inspire  par  la  necessite,  fut  la 
pantomime  •,  mais  la  pantomime  ne  pouvoit  les  conduire  a 
convenir  entre  eux  d'une  langue  parlee,  parce  que  les  signes 
pantomimiques  n'ont  point  de  rapports  materiels  avec  les 
signes  vocaux.  Les  uns  s'addressent  a  Toreille,  et  les  autres 
aux  yeux  ;  les  uns  s'operent  par  la  faculte  qu'a  l'organe  de  notre 


*    Ovidiopolis  ad  ostium  Tyrae,    quam  adificavit   ilia  magna  Russorum 
jmperatrix  Catharina. 
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voix  d'exciter  dans  l'air  divers  fremissements ;  les  autres,  par 
celle  qu'ont  les  differentes  parties  de  notre  corps  d'affecter  des 
mouvemens  divers. 

Comment  des  langues  ont-elles  done  pris  naissance  ?  Par 
deux  moyens  que  la  nature  a  donnes  a  l'homme. 

Elle  a  voulu  qu'en  expirant  l'air,  nous  rendissions  des  sons, 
que  les  grammairiens  appellent  des  voyelles,  parcequ'elles  ne 
sont  en  effet  que  de  simples  emissions  de  la  voix  ;  elle  a  voulu 
que  nous  expirassions  l'air,  de  maniere  a  rendre  l'un  de  ces 
sons  plutot  que  l'autre,  ou  a  varier  le  meme  son  suivant  les 
differentes  affections  dont  nous  serions  penetres ;  '  elle  a  voulu 
enfin  que,  suivant  l'espece  de  nos  affections,  ces  emissions  de 
voix  fussent  plus  doucement  ou  plus  durement  aspirees.  Voila 
done  diverses  exclamations  qui  expriment  les  differentes  manieres 
dont  nous  sommes  affectes,  et  qui,  sans  autre  interprets,  les 
font  connoitre  a.  ceux  qui  nous  entendent.  Voila  done  une 
premiere  langue,  composee  seulement  de  voyelles  plus  ou  moins 
fortement  aspirees.  z  Certaines  consonnes  qui,  dans  plusieurs 
des  ces  affections,  accompagnent  ces  voyelles,  font  partie  de 
cette  langue.  Je  l'appellerai  langue  naturelle,  parceque  nous 
ne  la  devons  qu'a  notre  organisation. 

La  nature  a  voulu  aussi  que  tout  ce  qui  est  susceptible  de 
mouvement  causat,  par  ce  mouvement,  de  l'agitation  dans  l'air ; 
que  l'air  agite  fit  un  certain  bruit,  et  que  ce  bruit  put  etre  imite 
par  nos  organes.  Voila  un  second  langage  ajoute  au  premier.  Je 
l'appellerai  langue  apprise,  parceque  les  hommes  l'ont  apprise 
en  frequentant  la  nature,  comme  nous  apprennons  une  langue 
£trangere  en  frequentant  des  etrangers. 

Si  les  hommes  ont  eu  d'abord  pour  langage  certaines  emis- 
sions naturelles  de  la  voix,  auxquelles  ils   out  bientot  ajoute 


1  On  £met  le  son  a  dans  la  joie,  dans  l'etonnement,  dans  la  douleur,  et 
jamais  il  n'y  a  d'^quivoque  dans  I'expression  de  celui  qui  l'emet.  C'est  ce 
qui  peut  nous  (aire  comprendre  comment  chaque  monosyllabe  de  la  langue 
des  Chinois  a  plusieurs  significations. 

a  Je  ne  dis  pa3  aspirle's  ou  non  a.*pir£es ;  car  toute  voyelle  est  par  elle- 
merne  une  aspiration.  C'est  ce  qu'ont  reconnu  les  grammairiens  Grec>;  tt 
ils  ont  marque  toutes  les  voyelles  initiales  d'un  slgne  d'aspiration  douce  ou 
rude  ;  mais  il  y  a  plusieurs  degres  dans  la  force  de  l'aspiration  rude. 
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l'imitation  des  differens  bruits,  qu'ils  out  entendus,  il  n'y  a 
done  eu  d'abord  parmi  les  hommes  qu'une  seule  langue,  qu'on 
peut  appeler  la  langue  primitive,  et  dont  toutes  les  autres  sont 
derivees. 

Cette  opinion  a  ete  celle  de  plusieurs  savans.  II  seroit 
trop  long  de  dekluire  ici  les  raisons,  qui  ne  me  permettent  pas 
de  l'adopter.  Je  ne  m'arreterai  qu'a  une  observation  fondee 
sur  l'experience.  Soit  que  les  differentes  races  humaines  aient 
dans  l'ovgane  de  la  voix  et  dans  celui  de  l'ou'i'e  des  differences 
legeres,  qui  echappent  aux  anatomistes,  soit  par  quelqu'autre 
raison,  il  est  certain  que  les  peuples  ne  sont  pas  d'accord  dans 
les  plus  simples  emissions  de  la  voix,  que  nous  appelons  des 
voyelles :  a  (va),  a  (ame),  e  (projet),  e  (succes),  e  (meme), 
e  (bretelle),  /,  o  (homme),  6  (dome),  u,  ou,  an,  in,  on,  un, 
eu. '  D'autres  peuples  manquent  d'une  grande  partie  de  ces 
emissions  •,  plusieurs  ne  peuvent  prononcer  Yu,  d'autres  ne 
peuvent  prononcer  You ;  la  plupart  n'ont  pas  la  voyelle  eu, 
Nos  voyelles  nasales  sont  inconnues  au  plus  grand  nombre. 
Nous  n'avons  qu'un  i ;  les  Russes  en  ont  deux.  Certains 
peuples  joignent  aux  voyelles  des  aspirations  plus  ou  moins 
rudes.  Les  Grecs  en  avoient  trois  :  Tune  marquee  long  temps 
par  notre  h,  et  ensuite  par  Fesprit  rude  ;  Pautre  par  le  gamma; 
et  la  troisiemc  par  le  hhi.  Les  Slaves  ont  l'aspiration  du  glagol, 
et  celle  du  khier ,-  les  Allemands  le  ha  et  le  ch.  Quelques-uns 
ont  des  exclamations  ou  interjections,  qui  leur  sont  naturelles, 
et  que  d'autres  ne  connoissent  pas  :  telles  sont  celles  des  Grecs, 

Voila  pour  ce  que  j'appelle  la  langue  nalurelle.  Quant  a  la 
langue  que  j'appelle  apprise,  et  qui  consiste  dans  l'imitation 
des  differens  bruits,  elle  varie  comme  les  peuples.  Chacun 
d'eux  forme  a  sa  maniere  les  onomatopees  ou  mots  imitatifs, 
soit  qu'ils  entendent  differemment  les  bruits  qu'ils  imitent,  soit 
que  leur  organisation  les  porte  a  les  imiter  d'une  maniere  dif- 
ferente.  Ouelques  langues  sont  restees  enfantines  et  manquent 
de  plusieurs  elemens  des  notres :  telles  sont  certaines  langues 


1  Je  n'ai  pas  fcompt£  la  voyelle  en,  parcequ'elle  n'existe  chez  nous,  que 
pour  les  ycu>,  et  qu'elle  a  tantot  le  son  de  an  et  tantet  celui  de  in. 
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de  l'Afrique  et  de  la  mer  du  Sud.  Les  onomatopees  de  ces 
langues  ne  peuvent  done  etre  les  notres. 

II  faudroit  savoir  toutes  les  langues  originates  ou  meres,  et 
meme  avoir  frequente  tous  les  peuples,  pour  connokre  les 
emissions  naturelles  de  leur  voix,  les  consonnes  qui  s'attachent 
le  plus  naturellement  pour  eux  a  ces  emissions  dans  l'expres- 
sion  des  affections,  de  l'ame,  et  toutes  les  manieres  de  former 
les  onomatopees. 

Mais  comme  la  langue  Grecque,  et  presque  toutes  celles  que 
l'on  parle  aujourd'hui  dans  l'Europe,  paroissent  se  rapporter 
a  une  origine  commune ;  comme  surtout  l'organisation  des 
Grecs  paroit  avoir  peu  differe  de  la  notre,  e'est  dans  la  langue 
Grecque  que  je  vais  chercher  les  exemples  des  deux  principes 
que  j'ai  poses  sur  la  formation  du  langage. 

La  voyelle  a  marque  l'admiration,  la  surprise  •,  elle  exprime 
aussi  la  joie,  la  plainte,  et  la  douleur.  Examinons  une  partie 
des  richesses  qua  procurees  a  la  langue  Grecque  cette  seule 
voyelle. 

Dans   l'etonnement,  dans  l'admiration,  elle   se  prolonge,  et 

la  poitrine  exhale  beaucoup  d'air.     De-la  vient  qu'elle  a  signifie 

d'abord   seul  ce   que  dans   la  suite,  quand  on  a  eu  trouve  les 

inflexions   qui  distinguent  les   verbes,  a  signifie   le  verbe   ««,•, 

je  soujfle,  qui  a  son  tour  a  produit  le  substantif  *wg,  Mair. ' 

L'tf,  dans  les  mouvemens  qui  ont  de  la  vivaeite,  qui  donnent 
quelque  peine,  qui  causent  quelque  fatigue,  se  prolonge  moins, 
et  est  ordinairement  suivi  d'une  aspiration.  Ceux  des  Francais, 
qui  ne  savent  que  leur  langue  et  la  langue  Latine,  qu'ils  pro- 
noncent  aussi  comme  leur  langue,  connoissent  peu  les  aspira- 
tions, et  la  plupart  meme  n'aspirent  pas  du  tout.  Mais  les 
Allemands,  les  peuples  de  langue  Slavonne,  les  Espagnois,  les 
Florentins,  connoissent  des  aspirations  plus  ou  moins  fortes, 
et  il  en  est  une  que  plusieuvs  d'entre  eux  designent  par  la 
lettre  g.  Le  g  est  aussi  une  aspiration  pour  les  Grecs  modernes, 
et  Ton  peut  croire  qu'il  en  etoit  de  meme  pour  les  Grecs  an- 
ciens.  z     Ainsi  X alpha  suivi  d'un  gamma  etoit  pour  eux   un  a 

1  fJin$i*\  f  exhale ;  afw,  je  desseche  par  le  souffle. 

1  Les  Grecs,  devant  «,  o,  iu,  o-j,  prononcent  le  gamma  foiblerncnt,  maia 
(le  la  gorge,  comme  s'ils  vouloieut  se  ^aigariser,  et  font  sentir  apres  cctte 
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suivi  d'une  aspiration.  Inspiration  ay,  et  avec  la  tcrminaison 
distinctive  des  verbes,  Syoo,  a  eu  un  grand  nombre  de  signifi- 
cations differentes.  Elle  exprimoit  Taction  de  pousser  devant 
soi,  de  conduire,  de  porter,  d'attirer,  de  ravir,  de  briser,  de 
ravager. 

Quand  on  eut  donne  a  Telement  du  verbe  les  formes,  qui 
en  distinguent  les  personnes  et  les  temps,  la  troisieme  personne 
du  preterit  passif  du  verbe  dycu,  yxrai,  et  sans  augment  dxrai, 
produisit  le  mot  oVnj,  rivage,  parceque  les  cotes  de  la  mer 
offrent  des  brisures,  des  anfractuosites,  des  enfoncemens,  des 
baies,  des  portes,  des  golfes.  Le  mot  ax-nv,  rayon,  a  la  meme 
origine,  parcequ'un  rayon  semble  fendre  et  briser  les  nuages, 
a  moins  qu'il  ne  vienne  de  la  syllabe  imitative  ax,  dont  nous 
yarlerons  plus  bas. 

En  parlant  des  inflexions  figuratives  des  noms,  des  verbes, 
et  de  leurs  temps,  nous  nous  eloignons  beaucoup  de  la  langue 
naissante.  Pour  elle,  le  nom,  le  verbe,  et  ses  temps  n'avoient 
lien  qui  les  distinguat  entre  eux  ;  ils  n'avoient  d'autre  forme 
que  leur  element  constitutif:  ainsi  Ya  suivi  d'une  aspiration 
exprimoit  toutes  les  idees  representees  par  les  differens  mots 
que  nous  venons  de  rapporter. 

La  meme  aspiration  ay  suivie  d'un  a,  marque  la  joie,  Tad- 
miration,  aha.  De-la  aya^ai,  j' admire,  ou  plutot  feprouve. 
un  sentiment  d'admiration,  de  surprise  melee  de  joie  :  dydcu, 
je  revere,  parceque  Tobjet  qu'on  revere  est  celui  qui  inspire  de 
Fadmiration.  De  ce  verbe  sont  derives  dans  la  suite  dyaQog, 
digne  d'etre  revere,  bon,  brave,  genereux ;  dyaXKca,  j'ome,  je 
pare,  parcequ'on  se  plait  a  orner  ce  qu'on  revere,  et  dyak^.at 
toute  espece  d'ornemens,  de  parure,  et  meme  la  statue  d'un 
dieu,  parceque  c'est  revere*  une  divinite  que  de  lui  eriger 
une  statue. 

C'est  aussi  de  Inspiration  ay  qu'est  venu  le  mot  ayog, 
admiration,  forfait,  expiation :  acceptions  qui  paroissent  con- 
traires    entre    elles,    et    qui    se    lient   par   le    rapport   qu'ont 


lcttre  une  aspiration,  comme  si  elle  etoit  suivie  d'une  h.  Ainsi  ayjj  se 
prononce  a-ghuj.  Devant  i,  i,  (,  Sec.  il  se  prononce  comme  uu  t :  x/y?,  xfis — 
ifTtiyv,  ufvcuTi — ay'.n,  <pii.  Voyez  la  Method?,  pour  apprendrc  ks  Principe$ 
de  la  Langue  Grecque  vulgaire,  par  le  P.  Thomas. 
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ensemble  l'admiration  et  l'horreur ;  elles  sont  toutes  deux 
melees  d'etonnement. 

C'est  encore  la  meme  racine  qui  a  produit  Tadverbe  ayav, 
bcaucoup,  parcequ'une  grande  quantite  excite  la  surprise. 

La  voyelle  a  peut  etre  precedee  ou  suivie  d'une  aspiration 
plus  forte  que  le  gamma ;  c'est  celle  que  les  Allemands 
designent  par  le  ch,  et  que  les  Grecs  exprimoient  par  la 
lettre  %. 

La  voyelle  a,  precedee  dc  Inspiration  que  represents  le  ^, 
fait  ouvrir  considerablement  la  bouche,  et  y  cause  un  grand 
vide.  De-la  ^ocx,  p/«/vw,  baffler,  regarder  avec  de  grands 
yeux,  offrir  une  grande  overture,  un  grand  vide,  et  plusieurs 
autre  mots,  noms  ou  verbes,  qui  expriment  la  vacuite,  la  priva- 
tion, le  besoin,  aussi  Taction  de  se  retirer,  parcequ'on  laisse 
vide  l'endroit  d'ou  Ton  se  retire.  * 

La  meme  voyelle,  suivie  de  la  meme  aspiration  a^  exprimc 
un  sentiment  douloureux,  et  de  cette  exclamation  se  sont 
formes  les  mots  a%oc,  doidcur ;  aykwyje  soujfre ;  «^9cc,  poids, 
fardeau,  et  tous  les  derives  de  ces  mots. 

L'exclamation  ai  ne  paroit  pas  etre  plus  difficile  a  l'organi- 
sation  de  1'homme  que  celle  en  a  ,■  ai  expi-ime  la  plainte,  et 
souvent  elle  se  repete  plusieurs  fois.  De-la  le  verbe  a'tx&? 
je  gemis;  alayoj,  triste. 

Mais  le  premier  produit  de  cette  exclamation  a  ete  le  verbe 
titan.  Considere  comme  une  expression  de  la  souffrance,  il  se 
trouve  dans  son  derive  aUlfa,  je  maltraite,  je fais  pousser  des 
gemisseynensy  et  dans  les  mots  a]xlu,  souffrance ;  ultra,  parque, 
destinee,  dernier  instant  de  la  vie ,-  a!.-,  demeure  des  7no?fsf 
et  Pluton  qui  regne  sur  eux. 


1  De  %aw,  x«c;,  le  chaos.  Du  rm-me  verbe,  avec  la  terminaison  Eolienne. 
yjt,a%x<,  yji.?vAl». ,  yjtriai,  yattbu),  je  suis  tide,  j'iti  besoin,  je  desire;  y*fa,je 
nitloignc,  je  suit  capable  de  eonhnir;  yattfa,  derive  de  yaTiw,  et  conservant 
la  meme  signification;  '/"-tU,  besoin;    <a7^.u.,  grande  m  ..-,  It  tat 

dun  liomme  qui  reste  grands  i/eux  ouccrls,  bouche  beantc ;  yaffpau.  est  le  verbe 
qui  exprime  cct  etat.  II  s'en  faut  bien  cependant  que  la  racine  x«"-'  soit 
1'uue  des  plus  fecoiides<  ce  qui  momre  comment  une  langue  ue£-aboud^nte 
a  pu  se  former  dun  petit  nombre  d'tlemens. 

No.  II.  c 
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Le  verbe  dico  n'est  quelquefois  que  l'expression  du  souffle, 
et  se  montre  comme  synonyme  d'aw. '  Le  souffle  etant  re- 
garde  comme  le  principe  de  la  vie,  le  verbe  ai'co  a  aussi  signifie 
sentir,  parceque  vivre  est  seutir,  et  qu'il  semble  n'y  avoir  plus 
de  sentiment.  D'aio;,  en  ce  sens,  est  venu  oftrdeo,  £T<rd«yo/uU) 
je  sens,  j'entends,  je  comprends  ;  de-la  est  aussi  venu  al/xa,  le 
sa?ig,  parcequ  on  a  attribue  au  sang  la  chaleur  du  souffle,  ou 
esprit  vital.  Comme  la  premiere  acception  du  verbe  dtca  est 
Texpression  du  souffle,  l'impetuosite  du  souffle  de  l'air  a  fait 
donner  a  ce  verbe  l'expression  d'un  mouvement  rapide  et 
impetueux  comme  le  vent ;  est  ce  qu'on  reconnolt  a  son 
derive  dt(r<roo,  je  vie  porte,  je  me  lance  avec  impctuosite.  L'im- 
petuosite des  mouvemens  de  la  chevre  a  fait  nommcr  cet 
animal  af£.  De-la  est  venu  le  mot  »Iwv,  qui  signifie  siecle,  et 
qui,  avant  que  les  hommes  eussent  l'idee  d'un  siecle,  a  signifie 
une  periode  indeterminee  de  temps.  Le  temps  iuit  avec  la 
rapidite  d'un  souffle  impetueux.  Aussi  le  mot  cum  signifie- 
t-il   quelquefois  la  vie. 

Nous  nous  sommes  peut-etre  arretes  trop  long-temps  sur 
les  differentes  significations  et  sur  les  produits  du  son  a;  mais 
nous  sommes  loin  d'en  avoir  epuise  toute  la  fecondite. 

La  nature  a  voulu  que  le  son  e  exprimat  la  plainte,  dans 
ce  sens  il  est  d'ordinaire  plusieurs  fois  repete.  II  est  difficile 
de  trouver  pourquoi  les  Grecs,  ou  le  peuple  dont  ils  tirerent 
leur  origine,  firent  de  ce  meme  son  le  signe  de  l'existence. 
Seroit-ce  parceque  l'homme  marque  le  premier  instant  de  son 
existence  par  la  plainte,  et  que  son  organe  encore  foible 
exprime  cette  plainte  par  le  son  e  ?  II  est  plus  vraisemblable 
que,  sous  le  rapport  de  l'existence,  ils  n'ont  considere  dans 
l'element  e  que  l'expression  dun  souffle  doux  et  bienfaisant, 
et  qu'ils  lui  ont  fait  signifier  ce  que  nous  exprimons  par 
respirer. 

"Ecu,  sfx.i,  eftfit,  elfM,  signifie  je  suis.  Avant  que  la  langvie 
eut  des  inflexions  destinees  a  distinguer  les  differentes  parties 


1  'E^fi  fi'Xoy  disv  rirop.  Iliad,  lib.  xv.  v.  25?. 

Parceque  je  soufflois   mon  ame,    e'est-a-dire   parceque  je  croyois  rendre  le 
dernier  soupir,     [)v<*  Ewstatlie  derive  &rBf/.at  et  d'tHw,  &t<?9wy  BHe9«,vo(JMi. 
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du  discours,  le  meme  son  e  etoit  le  verbe  exister,  le  pronom 
personnel  indetermine  soi,  et  le  pronom  possessif  de  la 
troisieme  personne.  Dans  ce  dernier  sens  il  a  pris  la  termi- 
naison  05,  toe,  sien,-  il  est  reste  pur,  comme  pronom  per- 
sonnel, e. 

II  n'est  pas  etonnant  que  le  son  e,  ayant  ete  regarde  comme 
1'expression  de  l'existence,  soit  devenu  celle  du  bien  physique 
et  moral.  Ainsi  Ton  trouve  plusieurs  fois  dans  Homere  le 
genitif  pluriel  kxtov,  que  signifie  les  biens.  On  trouve  chez  le 
meme  poete  le  mot  srtogj  qui  de  meme  qu'Jvr,  paroit  signifier 
bon.  ' 

La  meme  racine  a  produit  le  mot  eug,  print emps :  e'est  la 
saison  ou  nous  sentons  le  mieux  le  plaisir  d'exister,  e'est 
ceile  ou  la  nature  se  prepare  a  nous  rendre  heureuse  l'exis- 
tence,  e'est  celle,  ou  le  souffle  de  Pair  est  le  plus  agreable. 
Suivant  Eustathe  et  le  grand  Etymolcgiste,  le  mot  exg  signifie 
aussi  le  sang  et  le  souffle.  II  vient  done  en  effet  du  son  e, 
considere  comme  1'expression  du  souffle,  *  et  fait  soupconner 
Tancienne  existence  du  verbe  e««j,  je  souffle,  qui  ne  se  trouve 
plus  que  dans  le  sens  de  pennettre,  laisser /aire. 

Quand  on  n'a  pour  tout  le  fonds  de  la  langue  que  des 
royelles,  on  est  oblige  de  leur  donner  une  signification  tres- 
etendue  :  ainsi  e  a  signifie  aussi  dire,  parler  j  s»,  rfj&i,  <$t;ju.», 
dico,  loquor  ,•  r,v,  rlt  dixi,  dixit.  3  Quelque  hasard  a  pu  dirigcr 
ces  institutions  du  langage,  et  la  meme  voyelle  a  pu  expri-mer 
des  sensations  differentes  et    meme    contraires.      On    rit   sur 


'ETipo;  St  («xy.  Iliad,  lib.  XXIV.  v.  528. 

■ n«Kl;  {flbf.  Rid.  lib.  I.   v.  593. 

■  'Etif  wi'f  'Ayyjfua.      Ibid.   lib.  XII.  v,  t'FS. 

On  trouve  <5;<^  la/trips  inutv}  Odyss.  lib.  VIII.  t.  525.  et  dans  la  Tkhgonh 
d'IKsiode,  v.  46.  mah  il  est  rcconnu  que  le  commencement  de  ce  dernier 
poenle,  jnsqu'au  vers  1 16,  a  <te  ajcute  posterieurment  par  un  porte  qui  a 
tftetil  d'irniter  Hlsiode,  et  qui  aura  pris  le  mot  t&m  dans  Homere.  Vide 
Fr.  Guieti  nota?  in  Theogoniam, 

a  Voila  qui  appuie  fartement  men  opinion  mr  lorigine  du  son  i  pris  pour 
signe  de  l'existence. 

3  Vide  Etym.  Mag.  p.  4lo". 
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les  quatre  voyelles  a,  e,  »,  o.  On  se  plaint  sur  les  trola 
voyelles  a,  e,  o.  Comment  a-t-on  pu  s'entendre  ?  Nous 
l'avons  dit.  On  s'est  entendu,  parceque  remission  de  Va  qui 
rit  est  bien  differente  dc  celle  de  Ya  qui  se  plaint.  On  s'est 
entendu,  parceque  la  societe  etoit  composee  d'un  petit  nombre 
d'individus.  On  s'est  entendu  par  1'habitude,  comme  la  nour- 
rice  entend  la  langue  de  son  nourrisson. 

Le  son  i  partage  souvent  avec  le  son  e  une  meme  signifi- 
cation. Tous  deux  expriment  le  mouvement  progressif  que 
nous  rendons  par  les  mots  marcher,  alter.  En  retranchant 
i'inflexion  finale  qui  figure  l'infinitif  dans  les  mots  hvou,  Ipev, 
Ipsvai,  il  ne  reste  que  la  voyelle  i,  alter;  et  e'est  tout  ce  qui 
appartient  a  la  langue  primitive.  II  en  est  de  meme  en  Latin: 
i-re  (aller),  e-o  (je  vais),  i  (va). 

Avec  une  aspiration  rude,  les  deux  sons  e,  j  signifient 
envoy  er,  jeter,  lancer,  poser,  vctir  :  &»,  r^i,j'envoie,  je  lance, 
je  vets,  &c.  et[Mt,  svQrjc,  vetement ;  Ijxxtiov,  manteau.  De-la 
aussi  eVij  inusite,  action  de  placer,  placement :  d'ou  vient  le 
compose  tryveVjc,  facidte  de  placer  ensemble,  intelligence,  parce- 
que l'intelligence  consiste  a  bien  placer  les  idees,  a  les  co- 
ordonner.  De-la  est  encore  venu  jWflai,  desirer ;  parce- 
qu'on  se  jette,  on  s'elance,  au  moins  par  la  pensee,  vers 
1'objet  qu'on  desire. 

Ces  memes  elemens  e,  i,  donnent  e§w,  T(w,  placer,  asseoir; 
etynw,  "Kopcci,  je  massieds. l 

On  ne  doit  pas  etre  etonne  de  voir  le  meme  element  signi- 
fier  envoy er,  lancer,  placer,  asseoir:  ces  difFerentes  actions 
sont  l'efFet  de  mouvemens  qui  ont  entre  eux  de  la  ressem- 
blance,  quoique  plus  forts,  ou  plus  doux.  C'est  ainsi  que 
du  verbe  mittere  (envoyer)  les  Fran9ais  ont  fait  leur  verbe 
mettre,  qui  signifie  placer,  poser. 

Le  son  i,  suivi  d'une  autre  voyelle,  a  produit  chez  les 
Grecs  un  grand  nombre  d'exclamations  qui  exprimoient  la 
douleur,  la  joie,  1'mdignation,  le  mepris,  la  veneration :  la,  nj, 
lav,  US,  Jew.     De  cette  derniere  exclamation  est  venu  le  mot 


'  Ce  seroit  un  assez  long  travail  que  de  rassembler  et  de  compter  tous  le? 
mots,  qui,  daus  la  langue  Grecque,  derivent  des  deu*  sons  e  et  *. 
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icGij,  roix,  clamcur;  l'exclamation  la,  devenue  nom  substantif, 
a  eu  la  meme  signification. 

Comme  l'explication  W,  cxprime  la  joie,  que  la  joie  est  ordi- 
nairement  accompagnee  de  force,  et  qu'elle  exige  meme  le 
degre  de  force  necessaire  a  la  sante,  Ta  a  aussi  signifie  la  force. 
De-la  le  verbe  inusite  luw,  dont  l'ancienne  existence  est  prouvee 
par  celle  des  verbes  la/vcs,  fegaie,  j'echavjffe,  je  suis  gai  et 
Jlorissaiit;   lucfxat,jc  gueris. 

L'exclamation  lz,  V;,  lr,,  a  pu  produire  l'ancient  nom  de 
Dieu,  ]um,  d'autant  plus  qu'elle  paroit  avoir  ete  religieuse, 
comme  on  le  voit  par  i*j  fifaiwv,  qui  se  prononcoit  dans  le  culte 
d'Apollon. 

L'exclamation  too  a  produit  le  verbe  fdGvcej  qui  ne  se  trouve 
plus  que  dans  son  derive  tsa^^e,  tuimdte. 

O  et  ci  ont  ete  l'expression  d'une  action,  d'un  mouvement 
qu'accompagne  quelque  difficulte,  qui  cause  quelque  peine, 
comme  Taction  de  porter,  celle  de  pousser.  Le  verbe  Set  ne 
se  trouve  plus,  mais  on  trouve  son  derive  $w,  oQsoo,  je  remue 
quelque  chose,  je  pousse  avec  effort.  Du  preterit  de  ce  verbe 
s'est  forme  wxw,  qui  se  trouve  dans  le  compose  o>yjx.c>:,je  chasse 
et  je  poursuis. 

De  l'exclamation  oi  vient  o*a>,  je  parte,  qui  signifie  aussi  je 
pense,  parcequ'il  n'est  rien  que  Ton  porte  plus  constamment 
avec  soi  que  sa  pensee. 

Les  anciens  Grecs  exprimerent  par  le  son  u  Tecoulement 
d'un  fluide,  et  firent  le  verb?  u--jv,  vlcuvoir.  De-la  semblent 
etre  venus  viae,  ucoc,  v&og,  Veau,  et  le  verbe  Zlx,  je  chante ; 
parceque  les  sons,  dans  le  chant,  semblent  couler  comme  un 
fluide. 

Independamment  des  sons  purs  dont  les  signes  portent  le 
nom  de  voyelles  ;  il  y  a  des  combinaisons  de  voyelles  et  de 
consonnes  si  naturelles  ;1  l'homme,  qu'il  a  du  les  enoncer  de 
lui-meme,  sans  recourir  a  limitation,  II  n'est  done  pas  neces- 
saire de  chercher  des  onomatopees  dans  les  mots  qui  sont 
derives  de  ces  combinaisons  si  faciles. 

Les  deux  syllabes  de  ce  genre  qui  doivent  obtenir  la  pre- 
miere place,  sont  celles,  que  nous  entendons  les  enfans  pr o- 
noncer  d'eux  meme  les  premieres,  ya  et  n?a, 
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Pa,  chez  plusieurs  peuples,  signifie  le  pere.  Comme  les 
hommes  sont  fort  attaches  a  la  propriete,  cette  syllabe,  qu'ib 
prononcent  aisement,  est  aussi  celle  par  laquelle  ils  l'ont  ex- 
primee  :  «*,  awa>,  a  signifie  je  possede ;  il  a  aussi  signifie  je 
presse,  -xct<r<r<£,  derive  de  iraoh  parcequ'on  presse,  on  entasse, 
on  serre  ce  qu'on  possede.  Le  meme  verbe  a  encore  exprime 
Taction  de  paitre,  parceque  les  troupeaux  furent  une  des  pre- 
mieres possessions  de  Phomme.  De-la  nio^ui,  je  me  repais, 
je  me  nourris,  je  mange,  et  ttucto-o^ui  derive  de  natqutu  De 
la  troisieme  personne  du  preterit  passif  TrsTrurat,  et  sans  aug- 
ment, Karon,  s'est  forme  le  mot  tfoxjjg,  le  pere,  idee  qu'avoit 
dabord  exprimee  la  seule  syllabe  net,  ou  cette  meme 
syllabe  redoublee.  Avec  la  terminaison  Eolienne  en  o-koj  il 
a  produit  n<x<rx.u,  jefais  paitre,  &c. 

Quoique  la  syllabe  xa  ait  signifie  pere,  elle  paroit  avoir 
reciproquement  signifie  enfant,  et  avoir  produit  le  mot  -nous, 
parceque  le  pere  aura  employe  pour  designer  Penfant  la  pre- 
miere syllabe  qu'il  lui  entendoit  prononcer,  ou  peut-etre  parce- 
que le  pere  presse  son  enfant  dans  ses  tendres  caresses,  ou 
bien  encore  parceque  son  enfant  est  sa  propriete  la  plus  chere. 
On  sent  bien  que,  dans  une  telle  matiere,  je  dis  quelquefois 
ce  qui  me  paroit  vraisemblable,  sans  pretendre  le  donner  pour 
certain. 

La  syllabe  [am  a  signifie  la  mere  et  la  grand  mere,  /*«/*jLM«rt 
uupy-a,  et  le  verbe  [Lotfji.fj.olv,  parler  a  la  maniere  des  enfans.  ' 
Maco  a  exprime,  comme  neap,  Paction  de  manger  de  se  nourrir ; 
e'est  ce  qu'indique  le  verbe  /xacrcuaat  ou  /xatrcrciaa/,  forme  du 
futur  de  «.««,'.  II  exprime  aussi  un  sentiment  de  sollicitude 
et  Paction  de  chercher  avec  empressement.  II  a  du  cette 
acception  a  la  sollicitude  d'une  mere  pour  son  enfant,  a  sa 
recherche  de  tout  ce  qui  peut  lui  plaire  et  appaiser  ses 
douleurs. 

De  fxJico  sont  venus  les  substantifs  fut&s  et  fLousrros,  le  sein  de 
la  mere,  et  j*a?a,  sorte  de  pate  nourrissante. 


1    Comme  les   enfans  prononcent  souvent  £*  $*,  le  verbe  fi&iw  a  eu  fe» 
■jneine  acception. 
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De  la  syllabe  vu  est  venu  vavvaj,  /a  tante.  De  cette  meme 
syllabe  se  sonl  formes  les  verbes  yam,  vai&o,  je  coule,  je  nagey 
j'Aabiie,  et  le  substautif  ya<xu,jiuide,  liqueur. 

La  syllabe  %i  ne  semble  guere  plus  difficile  a  prononcer  que 
la  syllabe  ar«.  Nos  enfans  la  rcdoublent  pour  exprimer  un 
besoin  naturel ;  e'en  etoit  un  aussi  qu'elle  exprimoit  chez  les 
Grecs :  nim,  je  bois.  La  syllabe  xo  avoit  le  meme  sens,  comme 
on  le  voir,  par  les  mots  wocri;,  koto;,  ncapx,  boissoti.  Les  syllabe^ 
its  et  xo  exprimerent  aussi  des  idees  relatives  a  la  generation, 
tJoc,  noo-i;.  La  syllable  no  finit  par  s'appliquer  a  quelquc 
ouvrage  que  ce  fat,  parce  qu'on  produit,  et  qu'on  engendre  en 
quelque  sorte  ce  que  Ton  fait :  nooe,  Troiem,jefais. 

Je  passe  a  des  mots  primitifs  d'un  autre  genre,  dont  il  n'est 
pas  bescin  de  chercher  l'origine  dans  les  onomatopees,  et  qui 
ont  du  leur  naissance  a  la  nature  de  notre  organisation.  II 
suffiva  de  rapporter  un  petit  nombre  de  ces  mots. 

Une  substance  en  putrefaction  nous  remplit  la  bouche  de  ses 
exhalaisons  infectes,  et  nous  oblige  a  rejeter  cet  air  impur,  ce 
qui  nous  fait  prononcer  ttv.  De  cette  syllabe  vient  le  verbe 
ttucu,  qui  signifie  faire  pourrir.1  Du  verbe  7ruw  a  derive  wuflw, 
qui  est  plus  en  usage  et  qui  a  le  meme  sens. 

Si  Ton  ne  fait  que  cracher  la  salive,  ce  qui  arrive  dans  le 
degout,  dans  le  mepris,  on  fait  entendre  le  son  iru  ou  7ztv, 
d'ou  est  venu  •irr6w)je  crache :  mais  si  Ton  tire  avec  effort  de  sa 
gorge  une  epaisse  mucosite,  on  fait  entendre  le  son  %gs/x  d'ou 
les  Grecs  ont  fait  xgEpnTopca,  je  crache.  Dans  la  meme  cir- 
constance  on  fait  entendre  ausai  le  son  era,  d'ou  nos  peres  ont 
/ait  le  verbe  crache?: 

Pour  s'eviter  le  degout  de  recevoir  un  air  fetide,  et  la  peine 
de  le  rejerer,  on  le  repousse  loin  de  sa  bouche  en  lancant  un 
flux  d'air,  ce  qui  fait  prononcer  $i,  $su,  <$u.  De  cette  forte 
effusion  d'air  le  verbe  Qvoo  a  signifie  d'abordj>  souffle,  comme 
on  le  voit  par  $y<raoo,  forme  du  futur  de  ce  verbe.  II  a  signifie 
ensuite,  par  extension,  je  ri.pa.nds,  je  mcts  au  jour,  je  produis, 
j'engendre  s    la  nature,   qui   est   la    grande    generatrice,  a    ete 


1  On  trouvele  tmtii  du  verbe  jtjw.  «aru  I'Jliade,  liv,  iv.  v.  174.- 
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nommee  $w<n?.  C'est  qu'en  emettant  ses  productions,  elle 
semble  les  souffler  hors  de  son  sein.  De  <$»'co  sont  derives  $/tu?, 
leperes  $hv,  graine,  germe  i  ^irv^f  engendreje  produis.  Je 
crois  que  le  mot  a7r$0j,  pere,  vient  aussi  de  <$6x;  a?r$u;  pour 
with  $6cov  ou  $uo-a«v,  crfw  <??«  soiiffle  hors  de  ltd.1 

Je  n'ai  parcouru  qu'une  partie  des  mots,  qui  appartiennent  a 
ce  que  j'appelle  la  langue  naturelle,  et  j'en  ai  deja  trouve  plus 
qu'il  n'en  faut  pour  former  le  vocabulaire  d'hommes  sauvages 
qui  n'ont  que  des  besoins  tres-bornes  et  aucune  industrie. 

Je  passe  a  la  partie  du  langage  naissant,  que  j'ai  appelee 
langue  apprise,  parce  que  la  race  d'hommes  qui  a  donne  nais- 
sance  aux  Grecs  en  a  forme  les  mots  en  imitant  les  differens 
bruits  de  la  nature.  Les  peuples  ont  tant  varie  entre  eux  dans 
la  maniere  d'entendre  et  d'imiter  ces  bruits,  et  souvent  aussi 
ces  imitations  ont  subi  avec  le  temps  de  tels  changemens,  qu'on 
ne  peut  se  flatter  de  reconnoitre  toutes  les  onomatopees.  Je 
me  contenterai  d'en  rapporter  quelques  unes,z 


*  'Airtv;.  (Theoc.  Idyl.  15.  v.  15.)     'A?'  o5  n;  mipMei.  (Schol.) 

a  Les  Grecs  expriment  le  bruit  du  tonnerre  par  /3pov(£fovr>i  ;)  les  Slaves,  par 
grom;  les  Latins,  par  ton  (touitru.)  Nous  exprimons  le  bruit  des  grosses 
mouches  par  bour  (bourdon,  bourdonner);  les  Grecs  l'exprimoient  par  0o£ 
(jfo^jSic.)  lis  ont  rendu  la  voix  du  cheval  par  x?'-tx  (x?ltJ-ir'i£u>)  ',  ***  Latins  Tout 
exprimee  par  kin  (hinnire),  et  nous  1  imitons  par  hen  (henuir). 

Notre  organisation  ne  nous  permet  pas  d'imiter  parfaitement  les  differens 
bruits  que  nous  fait  entendre  la  nature.  Nous  ne  les  imitons  qu'a  peu  pres,  et  il  y 
a  des  differences  elans  la  maniere  dont  les  entendent  ou  les  imitent  les  differens 
individus.  Les  organes  encore  novices  d'hommes  sauvages  qui  commencerent  a 
se  faire  une  langue  en  imitant  des  bruits  uaturels,  durent  produire  une  imitation 
encore  plus  imparfaite.  Ces  hommes  n'avoient  pas  les  organes  plus  exerces 
que  ceux  des  enfans  qui  commencent  a  parler.  La  maniere  dont  les  enfans 
imitent  ce  qu'ils  entendent,  nous  peut  apprendrc  quelle  fut  celle  des  sauvages, 
Je  vais  placer  ici  ce  que  j'ai  appris  d'un  enfant  de  quinze  mois  que  j'ai  observe 
depuis  le  moment  de  sa  naissance. 

Vers  cinq  ou  six  mois,  il  prononca  de  lui  nieme  boubouj  abon ;  ce  qui  nous 
montre  comment  abou  signifie  pere  en  Arabe.  Comme  l'enfant  n'entendoit  pas 
prononcer  ce  mot  autour  de  lui,  il  cessa  de  l'employcr,  et  l'oublia. 

Quelque  temps  apres  il  prononca  les  syllabes  ma  et  pa,  que  souvent  il  redou- 
bloit.  Je  crois  que  lasyllabe  ma  tut  prononcee  la  premiere.  Je  ne  Jui  ai  jamais 
sntendn  prouoncer  les  syllabes  ata,  qui  signirient  pere  sur  une  grande  etendue. 
da  gMb*« 
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Plusieurs  animaux  opt  tire  leur  nom  de  leur  cris :  ainsi  dans 
ie  nom  du  bosuf,  /Sou;,  les  Grecs  n'ont  fait  qu'imiter  le  mugisse- 
ment  de  ce  quadrupede. 


II  cntendit  souvent  noramer  la  portiere,  appel<4e  David ;  II  forma  de-la  \t 
mot  tat,  et  ce  fut  Ie  nom  qu'il  donna  a  toutes  les  fen  mes  qui  avoieut  un  cos- 
Uune  a  peu  pies  semblable. 

Une  servante  nominee  Claudine  fut  pour  lui  Didi,  et  ce  fut  le  nom  qu'il 
donna  a  toutes  les  femmes  auxquelles  il  trouvoit  quelqne  ressemblarice  avec 
cette  Ciaudine.  II  I'appliqua  sur-touta  une  laitiere  clicz  laquelle  il  alloit  ions 
ies  soirs  prendre  du  lait  nouvellemcnc  trait.  Didi  signiria,  daii3  sa  langue 
«iliptique,  allons  chez  la  laitiere. 

Du  mot  bonne  il  fit  bo:  il  dit  ma  pour  ma  bonne ;  bo  maman  pour  ma  bonne 
maman. 

II  pi  it  gout  au  sucrc  :  il  en  demanda  souvent,  ct  de  ce  mot  il  (il  vt. 

Ayant  entendu  des  charvetiers  prononcer  lute,  il  appela  hue  les  chevaux  et 
toutes  les  sortes  de  voitures.  Des  femmes  lui  apprirent  a  nommcr  le  cheval 
dada  ;  mais  les  voitures  continuerent  de  s'appeler  hue. 

Dans  le  mot  cerise  il  ne  fut  frappe  que  de  la  lettre  s,  et  la  prononca  scale,  en 
appuyant  la  langue  contre  les  dents  superieures,  sans  y  joindre  le  son  d'une 
voyelle.  Dans  la  suite,  comme  on  lui  disoit  souvent  qu'est-ce  que  e'est  que  cela? 
en  lui  montrant  des  cerises,  il  les  appela  quessissa.  Cette  observation  nous 
montre  comment  une  suite  de  mots  alteres  forme  quelque  fois  un  seul  mot  en 
passant  dans  une  langue  etrangere.  Ainsi  les  Turcs  out  forme  Ie  mot  Stumbovl, 
nom  qu'ils  donncnt  a  la  ville  de  Constantinople,  en  entendant  des  Grecs  r£pe- 
ter  souvent  If  zui  woMVj  a  la  ville.  On  a  souvent  dit  a  l'enfant  dont  je  parle, 
Prends  garde  a  ia  tite,  et  de-la  il  a  forme  le  mol  tatcte  pour  tete. 

Du  mot  vache  l'enfant  a  fait  iaia.  Get  exemple  suflit  pour  montrer  comment 
il  change  les  mots  qu'il  Sait,  et  comment  il  en  re  tranche  souvent  les  conson- 
nes.  II  en  est  dont  il  fait  des  aspirations ;  un  cochon  a  ete  pour  lui  un 
hohon. 

II  nc  commit  encore  d'autre  yerbe  que  boire,  qn'il  prononce  here,  et  dont  il 
est  vraisemblable  qu'il  fait  un  substantif.  Tous  les  verbes  forment  des  ellipses 
dans  sa  langue.  Nation  pupa  signiiie,  j'ai  mange  du  nanan  que  m'a  donne  papa, 
ou  je  veux  etre  parte  dans  le  cabinet  de  papa,  pour  lui  demander  du  nanan.  Hue 
maman  signiiie,  j'ai  etc  ou  j'irai  en  carosse  avec  maman. 

Pour  sentir  combien  il  est  difficile  de  reconnoitre  les  onomatopees  ou  les 
noms  empruntcs  d'une  langue  par  des  etrangers,  et  sur-tout  par  des  sauvages, 
il  faut  se  rappeler  que  le  nom  de  Bougainville  fit  PatavSri  pour  les  Taitiens. 

Une  langue  pourroit  done  etre  composee  toute  en  tic  re  d'onomatopecs,  sans 
qu'il  fiit  aise  d'en  reconnoitre  aucune.  Une  langue  pourroit  aussi  etre  cm- 
pruntee  de  eelle  dun  autre  peuple,  sans  que  ce  peuple  en  cntendit  un  sen!  mot. 
Celle  dcrniere  proposition  est  prouvee  par  le  mot  quessissa,  signifiant  des  arisen 
dans  la  langue  de  l'enfant  de  quinze  mois  ;  elle  Test  par  une  autre,  expression  de 
notre  enfant,  non  plus  de  15  mois,  mais  de  seize.  II  a  vu  souvent  passer  la  gen- 
darmerie d'elitc,  et  il  a  entendu  dire  que  e'etoit  la  troupe  de  Bonaparte:  de- 
puis  cc  temps  il  appelle  tout  soldut  Boapate,     Ou  lui  a  dit  que  les  soldats  fui- 
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Kvx,  Kfc,  up,  xpi,  sont  devenus  par  rimitation  Pexpression  de 
differentes  sortcs  de  bruits:  xqx(,vo,je  craque :  x.gUco,je  rends  uu 
bruit  desagr  t-able  ct  impartial ;  x§l&,  je fais  le  bruit  d'un  emeu 
mat  graisse i  xq<6Z'jos  je  croasse  comme  un  corbeau.  Le  nom 
jneme  du  corbeau,  xoqtt.%,  est  une  imitation  de  son  cri.  Kcjauyr^ 
clameur  rauque,  violente  vociferation;  xgeu&o}je  vocifere. 

On  a  donne  une  cresselle  a  Penfant  dont  j'ai  parle  dans  la 
demit-re  note.  II  avoit  alors  dix-sept  mois.  II  a  eu  quelque 
peine  a  faire  jouer  cet  instrument ;  mais  aussitot  qu'il  y  est  par- 
venu et  qu'il  eu  a  eu  observe  le  bruit,  il  Pa  appele  cricrac. 

Pay,  gyy,  qax,  expriment  le  bruit  de  quelque  chose  qui  se 
brise  ou  se  dechire.  De-la  prtycu,  pyyvvfu,  pr,yv6a),  je  brise ; 
ippayov,  imparfait  dc  Pinusite  payee,  qui  a  le  meme  sens ;  poutos, 
haiilons,  vctemens  dechires. 

llv.ro.  imite  le  bruit  que  Pon  fait  en  frappant  quelque  chose : 
xcltLjo,  ira.Tu<r<rco>jeJrappe.  II  exprime  aussi  le  bruit  que  Pon  fait 
en  frappant  la  terre  dans  Paction  de  marcher.  De-ia  7raraw, 
je  foide  aux  pieds,  je  viarche,  et  ttsct^;,  promenade,  d'ou  les 
peripateticiens  out  tire  leur  nom.  Nous  disons,  dans  le  lan- 
gage  trivial,  en  parlarit  d'un  cavalier,  il  va  patata  patata.  C'est 
peut-etre  aussi  de  pa,  syllabe  voisine  de  na,  qu'est  venu  fiaco, 
fiyjfii.je  viarche. 

Tlko,  7rA>;,  representent  aussi  le  bruit  de  certains  coups : 
TtKctyx,  -nhrjyco,  7rArlv<7U),je  frappe ;  enXwyoVj  qui  prouve  1'ancienne 
existence  de  Pinusite  xxLyca,  comme  mkiyyw  prouve  celle  de 
TrXijyo).  HKr^,  en  Eolien  et  en  Latin  irXocyu,  plaga,  (coupy 
blcssure.J 

Les  syilabes  '(a,  gs,  et  meme  ?«),  paroissent  avoir  ete  regardees 
comme  ayant  quelque  rapport  avec  le  bruit  de  Peau  bouillante, 
©u  d'une  substance  brulante  qui  tombe  dans  Peau.  Zeoosj'eproteve 
une  grande  chaleur,  je  bous.  Cette  idee  de  chaleur  a  ete  etendue 
a  la  chaleur  viviflante,  dont  Pabsence  amene  la  cessation  de  la 


•eient  pon  jo*,  et  qnand  jl  entend  tonncr  et  qu'en  lai  demande  ce  que  cost 
que  ce  brait,  i\  repend  que  c'est  Boapate,  Cela  est  lie ;  car  il  faut  bien  que 
les  idees  qui  ne  sont  pas  primitives  soient  liees  avec  d'autres  dont  elles  resul- 
tent.  Mais  supposons  an  penple  a  la  place  de  Penfant.  Qui  trouveroit  jamais 
les  chainons  par  lesqnels  il  auroit  tire  de  la  langtie  Franchise  le  nom  qu'il  don- 
jieroit  au  tcanerre et  celni  qn il  donneroit  anx  cerises? 
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vie :  Ku'Xtje  vis ;  ?««j,  la  vie ;  &ov,  tout  ce  qui  vit.  De-la  vient 
aussi  le  nom  de  l'auteur  de  la  chaleur  vitale,  de  l'Etre  qui  pre- 
side a  Fair  vivifiant,  ftjv,  £eu$,  ?&evs,  Z)<^s,  Ditf/. 

Le  mot  <J>Aoiy,  jlamme,  s'est  aussi  forme  par  imitation. 

Les  vagues  de  la  mer  frappant  contre  un  rocher  ou  contre  les 
flancs  d'un  vaisseau,  font  un  bruit  qui  est  assez  bien  imite  par 
la  syllabe  <£Aoj.  De-Id  <$\olj(5oc,  le  bruit  des  vagues  de  la  mer. 
C'est  a  peu  pres  de  la  meme  onomatopee  que  les  Latins  ont 
fait  fiuo  fje  couiej,  jluctus  (JlotJ.  La  syllabe  $\v  a  ete  pour 
les  Grecs  l'expression  du  bruit  de  l'ebullition :  <f\^x,  $\<j'(wt 
jc  buus;  cpAvuglcx,  bagatelle-^  niaiserie,  paroles  vides  de  sens }  qui 
ne  font  qu'un  vain    >i  ait,  tel  que  celui  de  l'eau  bouillanre. 

Les  sylrabes  qu,  gs3  gi,  go,  gv,  expriment  1'ecoulement  d'un 
fluide.  Ainsi  paw  a  signifie  je  verse,  je  repands,  j'arrose,  et  le 
derive  baivoo.     la  meme  signifi cation. 

La  me  syllabe  exprime  assez  bien  aussi  le  bruit  de  quel- 
que  chose  qui  se  brise  ou  se  dechire ,  ce  qui  a  donne  au  verbe 
f.ux  le  sens  de  briser,  declarer,  comme  le  prouve  son  derive 

Ft  est  a  peu  pi'es  le  bruit  d'une  eau  qui  coule  paisiblement 
entre  des  cailloux.  C'est  la  signification  propre  du  verbe  pica, 
et  par  extension  il  signifie  1'ecoulement  de  la  parole :  pica,  je 
parle ;  fori;,  di  scours,  et,  par  excellence,  mot  remarquable ,•  pyrw^, 
orateur. 

De  la  syllabe  gi  vient  plov,  promontoire,  cap,  vwniagne,  dont 
le  pied  s'avance  dans  la  mer  et  est  battu  par  les  vagues.  On 
peut  rapporter  a  cet  element  le  mot  pl'(a}  racine,  parceque  la 
racine  semble  s'etendrc  et  couler  sous  terre  comme  un  fluide. 

Po  exprime  un  ecoulement  plus  bruyant  et  plus  impetueux 
que  g-..  'Po>j,  le  coy,rant  d'unjleuve  .•  pahs,  pofaov,  le  bruit  des 
vagues  de  la  mer. 

Pu  designe  un  ecoulement  plus  difficile ;  c'est  celui  de  quel- 
que  chose  que  Ton  traine,  et  que  de  cette  maniere  on  force  a 
couler :  p6a>,  je  tire.  Cependant  les  syllabes  gu  et  geu  ont 
exprime  simplement  1'ecoulement  de  toute  substance  fluide, 
comme  on  le  voit  par  les  mots  hvirig,  psupoifjlujc,  courant. 

La  syllabe  gw  exprime  le  bruit  d'un  corns  qui  fend  l'air  a 
travers  lequel  il  est  lance  :  p'mTw,je  dardf,je  lance  aver. force. 
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La  syllabe  7ri7r  ne  s'eloigne  pas  beaucoup  de  la  signification 
de  la  syllabe  g«r;  elle  exprime  de  meme  le  bruit  de  l'air  qui  cede 
a  la  chute  d'un  corps  :  vlirreo,  je  tombe.  La  syllabe  7rs  a  eu  la 
meme  expression.  L'ancienne  existence  du  verbe  irew,Je  tombcy 
est  prouvee  par  le  futur  vso-jo. 

La  syllabe  Zoutt  exprime  une  chute  pesante :  Zovkoc,  lourde 
chute ;  60U7T5W,  je  fate  du  bruit  en  tombant  lourdement.  Les 
deux  syllabss  aqu  imitent  le  bruit  que  font  des  corps  durs  et 
sonores  qui  se  choquent ;  onomatopee  qui  me  semble  plus  ex- 
pressive que  celle  des  franc,  ois,  etiquette  :  uqapoc,  bruit  per  g  ant 
et  semblable  a  celui  des  armes  qui  se  heurtent.  Homere  a  dit 
dans  un  vers  imitatif ; 

II  Jit  doup  en  tombant,  et  ses  armes  fi 'rent  ara  sur  lui.  Dans 
ce  vers,  l'onomatcpee  est  relevee  par  la  terminaison.  Dans 
notre  langue  les  onomatopees  ne  sont  souvent  qu'une  grossiere 
imitation  du  bruit  naturel,  employee  adverbialement.  II  tombe 
pouf,  il  va  dar  dar  dar,  il  frappe  pan  pan  pan,  il  brise  tout 
patatra.  Ce  n'est  pas  la  le  beau  cote  de  notre  langue  •,  mais  nous 
avons  de  bonnes  onomatopees  dans  les  mots  tomber,  quand  la 
chute  est  pesante,  briser,  casser,  fracasset;  piquet;  et  mille 
autres. 

Les  deux  syllabes  reunies  ruga  imitent  a  peu  pres  un  bruit 
confus  de  plusieurs  voix,  de  plusieurs  mouvemens.  De-la 
Taga^vJ,  tumult e ;  Tugu<r<roo,  je  trouble,  je  mets  en  confusion. 

La  syllabe  repetee  AaAa  rend  assez  bien  un  babil  dont  on 
n'entend  que  le  bruit,  d'ou  s'est  forme  le  verbe  AaAw,  je 
parle. 

La  syllabe  «x  ne  represente  pas  mal  le  bruit  d'un  instrument 
pointu  qui  perce  une  substance  mince  et  seche,  telle  qu'une 
rieau,  un  parchemin.  De-la  dx-ij,  pointe,  et  meme  ux.o$,  qui  ne 
se  trouve  pas  chez  les  Grecs,  majs  qui  se  trouve  encore  chez 
les  Latins,  acus,  (aiguille).  Du  nom  de  instrument,  s'est 
forme  le  verbe  dxe'eo,  axepfuw,  je  raccommode  la  sante,  je  gueris. 
L'idee  de  pointe,  qui  appartient  au  sens  du  toucher,  a  ete  trans- 
ported par  les  Latins  au  sens  du  gout.  Du  mot  Grec  dxr,, 
pointe,  ils  ont  fait  le  verbe  aceo,  acesco  (je  deviens  aigrej, 
et  le  nom  adjectif  acidus  (a  idej.     C'est   ainsi  qu'en  parlant 
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d'une  substance  acide  nous  disons  qu'elle  est  d'un  gout  piquant; 
nous  disons  raeme,  dans  le  langage  trivial,  une  sauce  pointuc, 
Nous  disons  aussi  qu'une  beaute,  une  physionomie  est  piquarite, 
et  qu'un  hommq  a  du  piquant,  de  la  pointc,  dans  le  style  ou 
dans  l'esprit. 

Je  pourrois  aisement  rendre  ce  morceau  plus  long ;  mais  il 
n'est  pas  necessaire  de  tout  dire,  pour  en  avoir  dit  assez. 

Pierre  Charles  Levesque. 


ORIENTAL   NOTICI-. 


Journal  d'un  Voyage,   &c.    «  Travels  in   Asiatic  Turkey  and 
Persia,  during  the  Years  1807  and  1808.  8vo.  Paris,  1S09. 

VV  hatever  merits  or  defects  may  be  discovered  m  this  littlf 
work,  it  is,  at  least,  offered  to  the  public  without  any  appear- 
ance of  vanity  or  presumption  ;  for  the  author  announces  it 
as  the  simple  narrative  of  a  courier  marking  the  distances  of 
places  and  the  population ;  he  acknowledges  his  total  igno- 
rance of  the  eastern  languages,  and  declares  himself  in 
to  the  Catholic  Georgian  prince,  Timurat  Mirza,  for  an  Italian, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  Vocabulary,  which  occupies  fifty  pages 
of  this  volume. 

The  French  government  thinking  it  expedient  that  an  am- 
bassador should  proceed  to  the  court  of  his  Persian  majesty 
Feth  Ali  Shah,  a  very  numerous  mission  was  accordingly 
dispatched  from  Constantinople  in  September,  1807.  consisting 
of  General  de  Gardane,  the  principal,  three  secretaries  of 
legation,  and  twenty-three  other  persons,  most  of  whom  were 
engineers    and    military   officers.     They   passed    through   the 
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country  formerly  called  Bithynia,  and  through  Armenia, 
Georgia,  &c.  on  their  way  to  Teheran,  a  city  in  the  north 
of  Persia,  where  the  ki^g  has  chiefly  resided  since  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  A  few  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  the 
manner,  in  which  our  author  made  his  n^tes  every  night,  of 
the  transactions  or  observation^  of  the  preceding  day. 

«  Six  4  hours  and  a  half  from  Irman-Kieui  to  Krisguezerler, 
sixty  houses.  Valley  covered  with  wild  fruit  trees,  herds,  and 
flocks.  This  country  produces  wheat  and  barley  ;  the  twelfth 
of  October,  1807.  snow  a  foot  deep.  Eight  hours  from  Kris- 
guezerler to  Mellem,  eighty  houses.  Generosity  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who  kindly  furnish  us  with  food  and  lodgings.  Ten 
hours  from  Mellem  to  Kulleyhissar,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  with  a  bridge  ;  sixty  houses.  We  had  been  all  day  in 
snow  and  amidst  woods.  The  fortress  on  a  mountain  com- 
mands the  village,  which  is  surrounded  with  gardens  and  vine- 
yards ;  corn  fails  here  ;  the  people  reputed  thieves ;  yet  we 
came  amongst  them  in  wet  clothes,  which  they  obligingly  dry 
for  us,  and  we  do  not  discover  that  any  thing  has-  been  stolen." 

iC  At1  some  leagues  from  Trebisond,  on  the  Lori  side,  is 
a  mountain  called  the  Silver  House,  from  a  mine  supposed  to 
be  there.  Five  hours  from  Lori  to  Tolos,  thirty-five  houses. 
Trade  in  horses ;  some  sold  for  fifteen  hundred  piastres, 
and  much  esteemed  •,  the  inhabitants  pay  annually  to  Issouf 
Pacha  a  hundred  piastres.  The  Persian  ambassador  has  in  his 
train  two  or  three  women,  whom  he  purchased  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  who,  after  having  travelled  on  horseback  seven  or 
eight  hours,  are  employed  in  cookery  when  they  halt." 

«  Seven 3  hours  from  Eledgia  to  Erzerum.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  five  hundred  are 
Catholic  Armenians  We  find  here  an  escort  of  twenty-five 
mounted  men,  commanded  by  an  officer,  who  presents,  from 
Issouf  Pacha,  to  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Persia,  a 
horse  covered  with  trappings  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls, 
for  their  entrance  into  the  city.  In  spite  of  a  very  cold  north 
wind,  the   Persian   ambassador  thinks   it  a  matter  of  dignity 
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to  proceed  with  a  slow  pace.  Erzerum  is  badly  built,  and 
the  streets  are  extremely  dirty  ;  on  the  ramparts  is  a  house  in 
ruins,  which  served  for  those  afflicted  with  the  leprosy.  At 
this  very  time  the  plague  depopulates  the  town,  from  twenty 
to  five  and  twenty  persons  die  every  day.  Issouf  Pacha  is 
above  sixty-five  years  old  •,  he  has  been  Grand  Vizier,  com- 
manded the  forces  against  General  Kleber,  and  has  only 
returned  a  few  days  ago  from  the  army  opposed  to  the  Russians. 
He  has  sent  horses  to  carry  us  to  his  palace,  which  is  very 
large,  but  without  any  architectural  decoration ;  after  having 
presented  us  with  pipes,  coffee,  sherbet,  and  sweetmeats,  he 
talked  of  the  last  campaign  against  the  Russians.  He  speaks 
with  admiration  of  the  emperor  (Buonaparte),  whom  he  deno- 
minates Cceur  de  Lion.  Issouf  Pacha  has  always  been  a  favo- 
rite, which  is  a  rare  circumstance  in  Turkey  :  a  page  playing 
with  him  at  the  jevid  (a  stick  cr  reed  which  is  thrown  by 
one  person  and  parried  by  another)  put  out  an  eve  of  the 
Pacha.  He  sent  the  page  away,  but  has  behaved  kindly  to  him. 
We  dine  with  him,  the  dishes  appear  but  for  a  moment  on 
the  table,  which  is  fortunate,  as  they  are  innumerable  j  after 
dinner  we  adjourn  to  an  apartment  looking  on  a  vast  court 
where  the  cavalry  exercise ;  a  discharge  of  cannon,  after  which 
some  cavaliers  display  their  activity  and  address  in  the  jevid 9 
which  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  tournaments  s  numbers  of 
people  enter  the  lists  and  take  a  part  in  this  entertainment. 
The  French  ambassador  presents  to  the  Pacha  some  picroU 
made  at  Versailles,  and  the  emperor's  picture  by  Andrieux, 
the  Pacha  immediately  orders  that  a  chain  of  gold  should 
be  made,  by  which  the  picture  is  to  be  suspended  in  his 
chamber." 

Our  author  with  his  companions  proceeded  to  Ali  aba  J,  on 
the  third  of  December,  and  found  that  the  fourth  had  been 
fixed  by  the  king's  astrologer  as  an  auspicious  day  for  their 
entry  into  Teheran.  At  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Ais 
city  the  French  ambassador  was  received  by  a  general  officer, 
at  the  head  of  four  thousand  horsemen,  who  conducted  him 
to  the  Grand  Vizier's  palace  \  this  minister  could  not  conceal 
the  effect,  which  the  iplendor  of  Colonel  Malcolm's  mission 
had   produced  in   Persia.     The  colonel,    who   is   here    styled 
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Lord  Malcolm,  was  attendedj  according  to  report,  by  a  thou- 
sand servants ;  in  his  train  was  a  band  of  music,  and  he  flung 
gold  and  silver  among  the  people  with  the  utmost  profusion. 
«  Notwithstanding  promises  and  compliments,"  says  the  author/ 
«  the  officers  belonging  to  the  embassy  were  four  days  before 
they  could  obtain  a  suitable  lodging.  The  Persians  not  having 
an  idea  of  the  consideration  attached  to  the  military  state, 
Mirza  Chefi,  the  Grand  Vizier,  asked  our  officers  if  they  knew 
how  to  read." 

Although  favorably  received  by  the  king,  the  French  envoy- 
was  informed  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  treat  of  busi- 
ness before  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  moon,  as  the  astrologer 
had  declared  that  a  fortunate  moment  would  then  occur  for 
negociation ;  but  this  was  carried  on,  without  mystery  or 
secrecy,  in  the  presence  of  guards,  secretaries,  and  others, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  our  European  diplomatists. 

In  the  mean  time  every  member  of  the  embassy  was  occu- 
pied •,  the  worthy  fathers  kept  a  registry  of  the  Catholic 
inhabitants  •,  the  military  officers  prepared  their  topographical 
journals  ;  Dr.  Salvatori  composed  a  memoir  on  the  climate  and 
the  diseases  of  Persia,  he  formed  also  a  collection  of  medals ; 
M.  Rousseau  was  the  author  of  some  elegant  productions  in 
the  Persian  tongue  •,  others  applied  themselves  to  history  and 
geography  ;  M.  Lajard  employed  his  time  in  mineralogical 
researches,  and  all  were  desirous  of  learning  the  language  of 
the  country.  «  How  sad  is  it,"  exclaims  our  anonymous 
traveller,  «  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  !  I  understand,  adds  he, 7 
a  few  Persian  words,  because  they  are  English  .-"  Whence 
this  conformity  ? 3 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  1808.  he  quitted  Teheran 
and  proceeded  to  Bagdad,  by  the  way  of  Hamadan  (the  ancient 
Ecbatana)  and  Kermanshah,  and  from   Bagdad,  by  Sivas  and 

1  Page  49.  a  Page  73. 

3  There  are  indeed  some  Persian  words,  which  are  nearly  the  same  a?. 
the  English  :  jSj,  father;  jiLo,  mother;  X>l=ii,  daughter,  &c. ;  but  theae 
are  common  to  some  other  languages.  To  trace  these  and  other  words  to 
a  general  primitive  root,  is  a  curious  investigation,  to  which  we  coidd  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Etymologist.    Em 
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Amasia  to  Constantinople,  describing  the  various  places,  which 
he  visited,  in  the  manner  of  which  we  have  already  given 
a  specimen,  and  these  sketches,  however  hastily  taken,  must  be 
useful,  since  they  indicate  the  distances,  by  hours,  and  the 
numbers  of  houses,  and  of  inhabitants. 

The  Italian,  Persian,  and  Turkish  Vocabulary,  which  follows 
the  Journal,  is  a  compilation  that  may  be  serviceable  to  travel- 
lers and  young  orientalists :  although  not  without  typogra- 
phical blemishes,  and  betraying  its  Georgian  or  Armenian 
origin  in  the  pronunciation  of  many  Persian  words,  f  being 
often  substituted  for  p>  &c.  We  are  induced  to  believe,  from 
the  dedication  of  this  Vocabulary,  that  M.  de  Gardane,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  legation,  and  brother  of  the  French  am- 
bassador, is  the  author  of  the  Journal. 


CRITICAL  NOTICE 

OF 

Essays  on  the  Sources   of  Pleasure  received  from  literary 
Compositions,  8vo.  Lond.  1809. 


Criticism  may  be  contemplated  in  two  different  aspects, 
either  as  an  art,  or  as  a  science.  Viewed  as  an  art  it  aims  at 
nothing  higher  than  to  lay  down  a  competent  number  of  prac- 
tical rules  or  precepts,  by  an  adherence  to  which  an  author 
may  be  enabled  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  good  judges,  either 
in  his  style,  or  in  his  manner  of  treating  his  subject ;  or  it 
decides  summarily  upon  the  excellence  or  defects  of  any  lite- 
rary performance,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  very 
deeply  into  the  reasons,  by  which  its  decisions  have  been 
guided.  Viewed  as  a  science  it  aims  at  something  higher, 
No.  II.  D 
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and  much  more  difficult  to  be  accomplished ;  it  professes 
to  enquire  into  the  foundation  of  those  rules,  which  the  critic 
invents  for  the  author;  to  ascertain  how  far  they  are  con- 
formable to  reason  and  unsophisticated  feeling ;  and  in  what 
respects  they  deviate  from  these  principles  •,  it  endeavours  to 
analyse  the  emotions  of  the  mind  that  are  excited  by  the 
higher  species  of  composition,  or  by  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  art ;  to  resolve  them  to  their  original  elements,  and  assign, 
if  possible,  the  reason  of  our  gi'atification  or  disgust  by  ascer- 
taining those  innate  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  human  mind, 
to  the  exercise  of  which  nature  has  attached  pleasure  or  pain. 

In  the  works  of  the  ancient  critics  we  do  not  find  much, 
that  can  justly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  philosophy  or  scien- 
tific department  of  criticism.  Aristotle,  indeed,  whose  genius 
was  peculiarly  adapted  for  philosophical  research,  has,  in  his 
critical  works,  occasionally  indulged  a  little  in  this  arduous 
field  of  inquiry  ;  as  when  he  informs  us,  that  it  is  the  object 
of  tragedy,  by  exciting  terror  or  pity,  to  correct  or  purify 
those  passions  in  ourselves ;  a  passage  which  has  occasioned  no 
small  degree  of  trouble  to  the  commentators.  But  his  Poetics 
contain  rather  a  series  of  practical  rules  for  the  composition 
of  the  drama  and  epopoeia,  than  a  philosophical  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  the  emotions,  which  these  compositions  excite, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  they  produce  their  effect.  A 
similar  character  may  be  given  of  his  Rhetoric,  as  it  respects 
the  art  of  oratory,  and  it  belongs  also  to  the  celebrated  works 
of  Cicero  and  Quintilian  upon  the  same  subject.  The  philo- 
sophy of  criticism  then  i?,  in  a  great  measure,  a  modern  science, 
and  it  is  one  of  no  small  difficulty,  as  it  doubtless  is  of  very 
considerable  interest  and  importance. 

It  is  singular  that  in  morals  there  exists  a  distinction  alto- 
gether similar  to  that,  which  we  have  just  pointed  out  in 
criticism  ;  for  morals  may  be  contemplated  as  an  art  reducible 
to  a  set  of  practical  rules ;  or  as  a  science,  in  which  we  inves- 
tigate the  characteristic  qualities  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  the 
original  feelings  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  approve  of  the 
one,  and  condemn  the  other.  The  ancient  moralists  too  chiefly 
confined  their  inquiries  to  the  practical  precepts  of  morality, 
and  have  left  to  the  moderns  the  more  arduous  task  of  redu- 
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cing  these  precepts  to  their  philosophical  principles.  In  the 
art  of  morals,  and  in  the  art  of  criticism,  there  is  much  more 
of  certainty  and  precision,  than  in  their  respective  philoso- 
phical departments.  When  we  approve  of  a  virtuous  action, 
and  condemn  one  that  is  vicious,  we  are  prompted  by  a  kind 
of  instinct  or  intuitive  perception,  and  are,  therefore,  in  very 
little  danger  of  an  erroneous  decision.  Hence  in  laying  down 
just  rules  of  moral  conduct,  we  have  little  more  to  do  than 
to  consult  our  own  feelings,  supposing  them  unbiassed  by  any 
undue  prejudice,  or  arbitrary  and  accidental  association.  The 
practical  moralist,  therefore,  treads  upon  very  firm  ground, 
and  has  himself  to  blame  if  he  deviates  into  the  regions  of 
visionary  system  and  fanciful  hypothesis.  But  the  case  is  very 
different  with  him,  who  cultivates  the  theory  of  ethics,  and 
seeks  to  ascertain  the  intellectual  laws,  by  which  our  moral 
approbation  is  governed.  This  is  in  fact  a  speculation  in  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  and  is  liable  to  all  the  errors,  with  which 
that  kind  of  speculation  has  been  uniformly  beset.  Hence  the 
numerous  and  contradictory  theories  of  morals,  which  have 
at  different  times  been  submitted  to  the  world,  and  which, 
from  their  inconsistency  and  occasional  absurdity,  have  greatly 
contributed  to  bring  this  branch  of  inquiry  into  disrepute. 

The  philosophy  of  criticism  is  attended  with  no  less  diffi- 
culty and  uncertainty,  and  seems  indeed  to  embrace  some  of 
the  most  refined  speculations  concerning  the  laws  of  the 
human  thought,  and  the  original  powers  and  sentiments  of  the 
human  mind.  To  fix  a  standard  of  taste  in  practice  is  allowed 
to  be  a  matter  of  much  nicety,  and  some  perhaps  will  be 
disposed  to  deny  its  practicability.  But  how  much  more 
arduous  is  it  to  settle  the  theory  of  this  standard,  and  to 
reduce  it  to  scientific  principles  ?  Few  men  of  sensibility  will 
be  at  a  loss  to  decide  with  certainty  and  truth  concerning  the 
beauty  or  deformity  of  any  remarkable  object  that  is  placed 
before  them.  But  if  we  inquire  in  what  the  quality  of  beauty 
really  consists,  we  shall  perhaps  be  unable  to  answer  satis- 
factorily, after  having  consulted  the  lucubrations  of  every 
critic,  ancient  and  modern,  from  Aristotle  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Some  will  tell  us  that  beauty  consists  in  a  certain 
determinate,  though  hitherto  undefined,  proportion  of  parts  \ 
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some  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  certain  forms  and  colors ;  and 
others  maintain  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  utility,  or  the  adap- 
tation of  the  object  to  perform  some  important  purpose.  So 
difficult  it  seems  is  it  to  turn  the  eye  inward  and  explore  the 
secret  workings  of  our  own  intellectual  principle. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  volume,  which  now  lies  before  us 
to  throw  light  upon  various  departments  of  this  very  difficult 
science  of  philosophical  criticism.  And  in  such  an  investi- 
gation, if  the  author  has  in  many  cases  succeeded,  it  cannot 
be  accounted  a  very  high  reproach  that  he  has,  in  other  cases, 
entirely  failed.  "  Uniformity  of  opinion,"  he  justly  observes  in 
his  preface,  «  is  not  to  be  expected  upon  such  subjects,  nor  is 
he  so  presumptuous  as  to  imagine  that  he  has  been  able  to 
avoid  errors  in  discussions,  where  the  first  geniuses  have  not 
been  altogether  free  from  oversights,  and  where  the  decision 
rests  upon  an  appeal  to  feelings,  which  it  is  not  easy  either 
to  recollect  distinctly  when  absent,  or  to  analyse  accurately 
when  present,  and  which  are  liable  to  be  powerfully  influenced 
by  irregular,  and  frequently,  imperceptible  causes." 

The  essays  in  this  volume  are  nine  in  number,  and  the  first 
is  on  the  improvement  of  Taste.  By  taste  the  author  informs 
us  he  means  our  capacity  to  receive  pleasure  from  works  of 
imagination,  and  from  the  fine  arts  in  general  •,  a  definition, 
which  we  can  by  no  means  approve.  This  is  in  fact  making 
the  term  taste  synonimous  with  sensibility,  which  is  surely 
a  very  great  error.  A  man  of  taste  means  undoubtedly  some- 
thing more  than  a  man  of  sensibility  ;  it  implies  the  possession 
of  a  power  not  only  of  relishing  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
art,  but  of  discriminating  between  beauties  and  defects,  and 
of  pointing  out  to  others  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  object 
of  criticism.  We  are,  therefore,  to  understand  it  to  be  our 
author's  intention  in  this  introductory  essay,  to  prove  nothing 
more  than  that  our  sensibility,  or  relish  for  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  art,  is  susceptible  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  and 
this  we  allow  that  he  has  perfectly  accomplished.  We  must, 
he  observes,  be  accustomed  to  good  models,  before  we  can 
allow  them  their  full  value,  and  a  slight  acquaintance  is  not 
sufficient  to  open  our  minds  to  all  the  charms  in  the  higher 
species  of  the  beautiful. 
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"  Many  of  the  most  affecting  circumstances  in  the  objects  of  taste 
require  to  have  our  attention  particularly  and  habitually  directed 
to  them,  before  they  produce  any  considerable  impression." 

«'  For  even  when  these  circumstances  are  such  that  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  distinctly  apprehended  as  soon  as  they  are  presented, 
yet  many  of  them  are  apt  to  be  considered  too  slightly  by  the 
untutored.  Now  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  point  of  effect, 
between  simply  perceiving  an  object  by  the  senses,  or  simply  con- 
ceiving it  in  the  mind,  and  directing  to  it  the  whole  force  of  our 
attention.  How  many  things  are  daily  and  hourly  perceived  by 
us,  and  how  many  thoughts  are  continually  passing  through  the 
mind,  capable  all  of  them  to  make  the  deepest  impression,  and 
yet  actually  leaving  no  trace  behind,  merely  because  we  do  not 
allow  or  accustom  ourselves  to  dwell  on  them.  There  is  scarcely 
any  person,  who,  in  reading  Thomson's  Seasons,  will  not  find 
several  beauties  in  external  nature  pointed  out  to  him,  which  he 
will  recollect  perfectly  to  have  seen,  though  not  to  have  attended 
to  before ;  but  which,  now  that  his  attention  is  turned  to  them, 
he  will  feel  to  be  productive  of  the  most  delightful  emotions.  A 
common  observer  overlooks  in  a  landscape  a  variety  of  charms, 
which  strike  at  once  the  eye  of  a  painter." 

"It  is  easy  then  to  conceive,  that  they,  who  have  their  minds 
directed  to  the  more  refined  excellencies  of  eloquence  and  poetry, 
will  be  affected  and  delighted  by  what  would  otherwise  pass 
unnoticed." 

We  must  also  be  trained  to  direct  our  full  attention  to  the 
most  affecting  circumstances,  and  to  apprehend  them  com- 
pletely and  distinctly,  before  they  can  produce  their  full  effect 
upon  us,  and  above  all  our  minds  must  be  stocked  with  suit- 
able trains  of  thought  connected  with  the  objects  of  taste, 
which  are  presented  to  us,  before  these  can  completely  gratify 
us.  This  constitutes  the  influence  of  what  is  called  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas. 

"  Without  entering,"  says  our  author,  "  into  a  particular  expla- 
nation of  this  last  term,  it  is  sufficient,  at  present,  to  observe 
in  general,  that  a  great  part  of  what  we  feel  from  the  objects 
of  taste,  in  many  instances  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  what  we 
feel,  is  not  directly  owing  to  the  objects  themselves,  but  to  the 
train  of  ideas,  with  which  they  are  associated  in  our  minds ;  a 
fact  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  more  fully  in  the 
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following  essay,  and  which  Mr.  Alison,  in  his  very  ingenious 
Essays  on  Taste,  has  most  beautifully  and  happily  illustrated  and 
established.  Now  the  train  of  our  ideas  in  any  particular  case 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  our  habitual  occupations,  studies, 
and  pursuits.  And  it  is  manifest,  that  they,  whose  knowledge  is 
not  only  enlarged  and  varied,  but  also  (which  is  the  most  im- 
portant effect  of  cultivating  the  intellectual  powers),  readily  re- 
called by  whatever  is  connected  with  it,  will  often  be  kindled  to 
a  glow  of  thought,  by  what  makes  but  a  feeble  impression  upon 
less  informed  or  duller  minds." 

«  On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  from  various 
causes,  all  men  are  liable  to  form  associations,  which  render  them 
less  fit  either  to  discern,  or  to  relish,  the  higher  beauties  of  com- 
position. The  books  which  first  awakened  our  imagination,  how- 
ever destitute  they  may  be  of  any  real  excellence,  cannot  fail  to 
be  connected  with  delightful  feelings,  which  they  would  not  have 
otherwise  excited.  In  celebrated  works,  or  such  as  have  received 
the  sanction  of  approved  judges,  the  very  defects  are  apt  to 
become  agreeable,  not  only  from  their  connexion  with  real  beauties, 
but  also  from  being  associated  with  our  respect  for  the  genius  of 
the  author,  and  for  the  judgment  of  his  admirers.  The  same 
thing  will  naturally  happen  in  compositions  connected  with  the 
government,  or  with  the  religion  which  we  revere,  or  with  what- 
ever else  is  interwoven  in  the  idea  of  our  country,  and  awakens 
our  love  and  veneration.  In  such  cases,  disgusting  or  ludicrous 
circumstances  may  be  connected  with  sentiments  tending  to  coun- 
teract the  effects,  which  they  would  naturally  produce,  and  which 
they  actually  do  produce,  on  those,  who  read  the  works  without 
these  previous  impressions.  Thus  we  acquire  a  partiality  for 
inferior  beauties,  and  even  for  defects  in  composition— a  partiality 
which  will,  of  course,  render  us  less  favorable  to  what  would 
otherwise  have  affected  us  with  the  greatest  delight.  Again,  by 
associations  of  an  opposite  kind,  our  aversion  ta  the  character,  the 
opinions,  or  even  the  country  of  an  author,  may  produce  an 
aversion  to  the  very  beauties  of  his  works.  Now  it  is  evident, 
that  the  remedy  for  these  unfavorable  associations  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  our  understanding.'' 

The  second  essay  treats  of  the  imagination  and  the  associ- 
ation of  ideas.  "  The  imagination,"  he  says, « is  that  part  of  our 
Constitution,  which  produces   a   state  of  mind  similar  to  the 
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sensations  and  perceptions,  that  would  be  produced  by  the 
presence  of  any  object,  whether  the  object  be  real  or  not." 
This  is  no  very  intelligible  explanation  of  a  term,  which  has 
been  employed  with  great  latitude,  but  it  is  rendered  more 
precise  by  the  specific  examples,  which  the  author  adduces.  "We 
find,"  he  says,  "  on  numberless  occasions,  as  when  we  dream 
or  reflect  upon  any  thing,  which  has  deeply  affected  us,  that 
although  the  external  objects  are  absent,  we  are  in  a  state 
similar  to  that,  which  is  produced  by  their  actual  presence. 
Nor  is  this  all;  we  are  able,  in  thought,  to  combine  at  pleasure 
the  various  qualities,  which  we  have  observed  in  real  objects, 
and  thus  to  represent  to  ourselves  innumerable  things,  which 
we  never  observed,  and  even  which  never  existed  •,  such  as 
the  crystalline  spheres  of  the  ancient  astronomers,  or  the 
various  fabulous  divinities,  with  which  the  ethereal  regions 
have  been  peopled."  These  then  are  the  workings  of  what  is 
properly  termed  imagination,  which  has  a  very  powerful  in- 
fluence in  raising  our  emotions,  and  consequently  enters  very 
largely  into  the  gratifications  of  taste. 

These  two  essays  may  be  considered  as  only  introductory 
to  the  proper  subject  of  this  volume,  which  may  be  said  to 
begin  with  the  third  essay,  in  which  we  have  an  analysis  of 
the  sublime,  a  branch  of  criticism,  which  has  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  authors  since  the  time  of  Longinus,  and  on 
which  there  is  still  considerable  room  for  discussion.  This 
author  very  properly  rejects  all  those  theories  of  the  sublime, 
which  resolve  it  into  any  permanent  qualities  of  external 
objects,  such  as  greatness  of  size,  or  grandeur  of  elevation, 
which  have  been  supposed  by  Lord  Karnes,  and  other  modern 
critics,  to  constitute  the  essential  characteristics  of  sublimity. 
Neither  is  he  much  more  favorable  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Buvke, 
which  has  been  so  greatly  admired,  and  by  which  the  sublime 
is  resolved  into  a  certain  modification  of  terror,  or  the  terrific. 
He  is  most  partial  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Blair,  who  resolves 
the  sublime  into  an  expression  of  mighty  force  or  power,  whe- 
ther accompanied  with  terror  or  not,  and  whether  employed 
in  alarming  or  protecting  us.  Had  he  carefully  studied  the 
arguments  and  illustrations  of  Mr.  Burke,  we  do  not  think  that 
he  would  have  adopted  this  opinion ;  for  that  author  appears 
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to  us  most  satisfactorily  to  have  proved,  that  the  idea  of  force* 
power,  or  strength,  when  considered  as  perfectly  harmless,  has 
no  affinity  whatever  to  the  sublime ;  but  becomes  instantly  so, 
when  associated  with  the  idea  of  danger.  Thus  an  ox  grazing 
in  the  field,  or  yoked  in  a  team,  is  an  object  the  least  of  all 
sublime,  though  an  animal  of  great  force  or  power ;  while 
a  wild  bull  roaming  at  large  is  a  very  sublime  object,  on 
account  of  the  apprehension  which  he  excites,  although  in 
size  and  strength  he  may  not  at  all  exceed  the  ox.  Thus  too 
a  dog,  in  his  domestic  state,  is  by  no  means  a  sublime  object,, 
while  a  wolf,  which  so  much  resembles  him,  is  to  a  consi- 
derable degree  sublime,  because  an  object  of  considerable 
terror.  By  these  and  similar  illustrations,  we  think  Mr.  Burke 
has  completely  established  the  identity  of  the  sublime  and 
the  terrific,  at  least,  in  a  great  many  instances,  though  not 
perhaps  in  all;  and  he  justly  notices  it  as  a  strong  corrobora- 
tion of  hi3  doctrine,  that  in  most  languages  the  terms,  which 
are  expressive  of  the  wonder  and  admiration  excited  by  sublime 
objects,  are  expressive  also  of  some  modification  of  terror. 
Thus,  in  Greek,  hivo;  is  either  terrible  or  respectable  ;  Qapfio; 
denotes  either  fear  or  ivo?ider ;  and  ufiiu  either  to  reverence  or 
to  fear.  In  Latin,  vereor  signifies  also  to  reverence  or  to  fear  ,• 
stupeoy  to  be  astonished  or  afraid.  And  attonitus  in  Latin, 
thunderstruck  in  English,  and  etonnement  in  French,  all  evince 
the  same  connection  of  ideas. 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  the  terrific  be  productive  of 
pleasure,  which,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  always  the  case  with  the 
sublime  ?  This  is  a  question,  which  we  are  enabled  to  answer 
by  the  fourth  essay  of  our  author,  which  treats  expressly  of 
terror,  as  excited  by  composition,  and  on  this  account  it  should, 
in  our  opinion,  have  preceded  the  third  essay,  in  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  author  inquires  how  far  the  sublime  is,  or 
is  not,  founded  on  the  terrific.  It  ought  not,  as  Mr.  Burke 
has  observed,  to  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  fact  in  our 
nature,  that  the  same  emotion,  which  is  painful,  and  even 
intolerable  in  its  higher  degrees,  should  yet  be  delightful  in 
its  gentler  movements.  The  most  delightful  fragrance  be- 
comes insupportable,  when  it  is  much  increased.  Too  great 
sweetness    cloys   and  disgusts,  while  acidity   and   bitterness 
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refresh,  when  diluted.  Nothing  is  more  enlivening  than  mo- 
derate sunshine,  or  more  insufferable  than  the  full  glare  of 
the  vertical  sun.  Terror,  then,  when  moderately  excited,  is 
no  more  than  an  agreeable  exercise  to  the  mind.  Besides,  we 
are  to  remember  that  the  unusual  and  alarming  situation,  in 
which  the  characters  are  represented,  must  greatly  awaken  our 
curiosity,  both  with  regard  to  their  fate,  and  their  conduct 
in  such  trying  circumstances,  and  in  the  gratification  of  this 
curiosity  a  great  share  of  the  pleasure  of  the  terrific  consists. 

It  is  essential  to  the  excitement  of  terror,  with  any  consi- 
derable effect,  that  the  circumstances  introduced  should  be 
inveloped  in  a  solemn  obscurity.  Of  this  the  author  has  fur- 
nished us  with  the  following  curious  illustrations  : 

"  Upon  the  same  principle,  in  paintings  and  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, the  objects  of  terror  ought  to  be  placed  in  obscurity. 
The  witches  in  Macbeth,  and  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  as  they  are 
generally  represented,  have  rather  a  ludicrous  effect.  But  I  am 
persuaded  it  would  be  very  different,  if  they  were  removed  to  a 
great  distance  at  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  and  seen  as  obscurely 
as  possible.  I  remember  no  exhibition  of  this  kind,  which  pro- 
duces so  powerful  an  effect  as  the  appearance  of  Banquo's  poste- 
rity in  Macbeth.  They  not  only  cross  the  stage  at  the  greatest 
possible  distance,  but  are  concealed  from  the  spectators  by  the 
side  scene  till  they  come  to  the  middle  of  the  stage,  so  that  each, 
of  them  is  seen  for  an  instant  only.  It  was  a  good  observation 
of  an  exquisite  artist, '  that  he  could  conceive  a  picture,  in  which 
no  human  figure,  nor  action,  nor  any  object  very  terrible  in  itself 
was  represented,  which  yet  should  raise  a  high  degree  of  horror. 
Such,  he  imagined,  would  be  the  effect  of  a  picture  representing 
a  bedchamber,  with  a  lady's  slipper  and  a  bloody  dagger  on  the 
floor ;  and  at  the  door,  the  foot  of  a  man  as  just  leaving  the 
room.  I  have  heard  of  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  Deluge  by 
Poussin,  which  was  formerly  in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg 
palace,  at  Paris.  The  only  vestige  of  mankind  was  the  ark,  seen 
dimly  through  the  haze  in  the  distant  back  ground ;  and  the  only 
living  creatures  were  in  the  fore  ground,  a  horse  drowning,  hur- 
ried down  by  a  torrent  from  the  hills,  and  only  his  head  above 
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water  ;  and  a  huge  snake  winding  up  a  bill,  as  if  to  escape  from 
the  inundation  in  the  valley  below.  The  coloring  of  the  whole 
was  uniform,  dull,  and  dreary,  like  that  of  a  veiy  rainy,  hazy 
November  day.  The  gentleman,  from  whom  I  received  this 
information,  mentioned  also  another  picture,  or  sketch,  by  Raphael, 
which  he  thinks  was  in  the  Vatican.  It  is  a  representation  of  the 
Plague.  The  scene  is  a  street,  quite  still  and  desolate,  with  only 
a  starved  cow  in  the  back  ground,  reminding  us  at  once  of  famine 
in  the  country  and  solitude  in  the  town ;  and  in  the  fore  ground, 
one  small  group,  a  man,  wife,  and  infant ;  the  woman  just  dead  ; 
the  child  wanting  to  suck  her  breast ;  the  father  with  one  hand 
endeavouring  gently  to  push  the  child  away,  and  with  the  other 
hand  covering  his  own  nostrils,  and  turning  aside  his  head.  How 
much  more  awful  are  the  few  hints  selected  by  these  great  masters, 
than  if  the  pictures  had  been  crowded  with  objects  of  horror." 

"  One  great  advantage  of  language  above  painting  is  this,  that 
the  author  has  it  in  his  power  to  prepare  us  for  the  great  impres- 
sion. Now,  in  order  that  scenes  of  terror  may  have  their  full 
effect,  we  should  previously  be  brought  to  a  serious,  and  even  a 
melancholy  frame,  and  startled  by  sudden  and  obscure  alarms. 
And  the  efFeet  will  be  still  more  powerful,  if  we  have  been 
weakened  by  compassion." 

"  In  the  first  scene  of  Hamlet  we  are  well  prepared  for  the  entry 
of  the  ghost,  merely  by  having  our  attention  turned  to  sublime 
objects,  together  with  a  single  hint  to  alarm  us.  "  Last  night  of 
all,"  says  Bernardo  to  the  officers,  who  were  on  watch  with  him 
at  midnight,  and  who  had   heard  of  the  apparition  ; 

f  Last  night  of  all, 
When  yon  same  star,  that's  westward  from  the  pole, 
Had  made  his  course  t'  illume  that  part  of  Hcav'n, 
"Where  now  it  hums  ;  Marcellus  and  myself. 
The  bell  then  beating  one " 

«'  Peace,  break  thee  off,"  interrupted  Marcellus,  "  Look  where  it 
comes  again." 

The  fifth  essay  treats  of  pity,  and  the  causes  of  the  pleasure 
attending  the  pathetic  in  composition.  In  this  case  we  are  of 
opinion  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  original  constitution 
of  our  nature,  by  which  it  is  wisely  ordered  that  the  exercise 
of  pity  should  soothe  and  gratify  us,  as  much  as  the  exercise 
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of  love,  friendship,  or  any  other  benevolent  affection.  Hatl 
not  this  been  the  case,  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  shun 
every  scene  of  distress,  on  account  of  the  shock  occasioned  to 
our  feelings,  instead  of  flying  to  relieve  the  wretched,  as  a  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  humanity  requires.  There  must 
always,  indeed,  be  a  certain  degree  of  pain  accompanying  the 
view  of  suffering  ;  but  the  pity  which  is  felt  on  such  occa- 
sions we  consider  as  essentially  gratifying  in  itself,  without 
resorting  to  any  accessory  source  of  pleasure.  Hence  the 
pathetic  in  composition  is  pleasing,  by  calling  into  exercise  a 
feeling,  which  is  of  itself  productive  of  pleasure,  whether  ex- 
cited by  real  or  fictitious  distress.  In  composition,  indeed, 
many  accessory  sources  of  pleasure,  may  be  conjoined  with 
the  pathetic,  which  do  not  occur  in  real  life.  We  may  have 
an  interesting  and  well  told  story  to  awaken  our  curiosity; 
every  circumstance  that  is  calculated  to  raise  disgust  may  be 
kept  out  of  view,  which  cannot  be  accomplished  in  scenes  of 
reality ;  the  objects  of  our  compassion  may  be  rendered  pecu- 
liarly amiable  and  interesting  ;  and  all  the  beauties  of  style  and 
imagery  may  be  brought  forward  to  enhance  our  delight.  It 
is  no  wonder  then  that  the  pathetic  in  composition  should  have 
so  great  an  effect  in  producing  pleasure,  or  that  fiction  should 
often  more  powerfully  excite  our  compassion  than  reality. 

An  amiable  character  in  the  sufferer,  our  author  justly 
observes,  has  a  powerful  effect  in  exciting  our  compassion  j 
and  he  remarks  that  Homer,  in  his  account  of  the  death  of 
Hector,  has  lessened  our  pity,  by  neglecting  this  circumstance, 
which  he  has  perhaps  done  With  design.  Though  Hector  is, 
in  most  parts  of  the  Iliad,  represented  in  the  most  amiable 
light,  as  an  affectionate  husband,  a  fond  parent,  and  a  dutiful 
and  respectful  son,  yet,  in  his  last  appearance,  he  exhibits  none 
of  these  endearing  characteristics. 

"  If  Homer  upon  this  occasion  had  exerted  the  pathetic  powers, 
which  he  displays  in  the  interview  with  Andromache,  and  in 
Priam's  supplication  to  Achilles,  how  highly  might  he  have  raised 
both  our  admiration  and  affection  for  Hector  by  representing  his 
struggles  between  honor  and  filial  love,  when  his  aged  parents 
besought  him  to  remain  within  the  walls.  But  there  is  not  a 
word  of  this.     When  Priam  entreated  him  in  the  most  affecting 
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manner,  and  tore  his  grey  hairs  in  agony,  we  are  only  told,  that 
"  he  did  not  persuade  Hector." 

H  p  6  yigoov,    xciXix;  6'  ag  cI-jx  Tgxyjxc,    ekxero  Xs^> 
TiWoov  ex   Xr^aAr-j *    ovo  "Exrogi   Qu^ov   iTr-ri;.1 

The  same  expression  is  repeated  after  his  mother's  supplications. 
'"Sis  tw  ys  xXa/ovTc  7r£Ocra,jor/T>;v  4»'\ov  uiov, 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  this  seeming  indifference  to  his 
parents  is  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  what  we  are  told  in  the 
very  next  line,  that  he  was  waiting  for  Achilles,  with  the  rage 
of  a  serpent  resolved  to  defend  its  covert.  But  it  would  have 
given  us  a  higher  idea  of  his  firmness  in  danger,  as  well  as  of 
his  sensibility,  if  he  had  endeavoured  to  comfort  his  parents  in 
their  anguish,  and  reminded  them  how  his  honor  and  duty  de- 
manded, that  he  should  stand  forth  in  the  defence  of  his  family 
and  country.  A  long  formal  speech  might  indeed  have  been 
improper  ;  but  a  few  words  could  have  conveyed  these  sentiments 
both  in  the  most  affectionate  and  forcible  manner,  and  interested 
us  far  more  in  his  fate." 

"  But  the  matter  does  not  rest  here  :  for  we  find  by  Hector's 
soliloquy,  which  follows  immediately,  that  what  engaged  his 
mind  and  prevented  him  from  attending  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
parents,  was  a  struggle,  not  between  affection  and  honor,  but 
between  shame  and  fear.  He  bewails  himself,  that  he  cannot 
take  refuge  within  the  walls,  without  being  reproached  for  his 
obstinacy  in  not  listening  to  Polydamas,  who  had  advised  hirm. 
on  the  appearance  of  Achilles,  to  lead  the  Trojans  back  into  the 
city.  He  entertains  some  thoughts  of  laying  aside  his  arms,  and 
meeting  his  adversary  in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  propose  terms  of 
accommodation ;  and  these  terms  were  to  be  abundantly  humili- 
ating to  the  Trojans  :  not  only  the  restoration  of  Helen  with  all  her 
possessions,  but  also  the  half  of  the  whole  wealth  of  Troy.  But 
then  he  suspects,  that   the   experiment   would    be   dangerous,  as 
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Achilles  might  be  ungenerous  enough  to  take  advantage  of  his 
helpless  condition,  and  kill  him ;  for  he  does  not  think,  he  says, 
that  his  enemy  would  allow  the  conversation  to  go  on  like  that, 
which  passes  between  a  young  maid  and  her  lover.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  he  concludes  it  to  be  better  to  take  his  chance 
of  the  combat.  Now  it  cannot  surely  be  considered  as  impro- 
bable, that  Hector,  the  bulwark  of  Troy,  the  favorite  of  his 
country,  and  the  adversary  of  Achilles,  should  have  possessed  on 
this  occasion  both  greater  magnanimity,  and  a  greater  concern, 
for  all  that  could  be  sacred  or  dear  to  him." 

"  But  the  worst  follows.  For,  as  if  the  poet  had  been  anxious 
to  diminish  the  sympathy  of  his  readers,  and  even  the  glory  of 
Achilles,  as  much  as  possible,  Hector  is  represented  as  unable 
to  bear  his  approach,  seized  with  a  fit  of  trembling,  and  actually 
running  away  under  the  very  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  He  is 
even  compared  to  a  timorous  dove  flying  from  a  hawk  ;  and  the 
poet  observes,  that  he  might  well  run  fast,  for  he  was  running 
not  for  a  prize,  but  for  his  life.  Nor  does  the  Trojan  hero  think 
of  stopping,  till  Minerva  appears  in  the  shape  of  his  brother 
Deiphobus,  and  promises  to  stand  by  him,  if  he  would  face 
Achilles." 

"  Whether  Hector's  flight  was  a  tradition,  which  Homer  could 
neither  contradict  nor  omit,  is  what  we  pretend  not  to  determine. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  Achilles  would  have  obtained  more  honor 
from  his  victory,  if  he  had  contended  with  a  more  determined 
adversary  ;  and  also,  which  is  what  concerns  our  present  purpose, 
our  compassion  for  Hector's  untimely  fate  would  have  been  both 
higher  and  more  engaging,  if  he  had  appeared  more  magnani- 
mous and  kinder-hearted." 


The  gratification  arising  from  the  melancholy  in  compo- 
sition is  the  subject,  which  next  exercises  our  author's  ingenuity 
in  his  sixth  essay,  and  which  we  think  easily  enough  explained, 
as  the  melancholy  may  be  considered  as  a  certain  modification 
either  of  the  pathetic,  or  the  terrific.  Gray's  Elegy  in  a 
country  Church-yard  may  be  said  to  be  addressed  entirely 
to  the  emotion  of  melancholy ;  and  the  feeling  which  it  excites 
is  so  much  akin  to  pity,  excited  however,  for  the  whole  of 
human  kind,  rather  than  for  any  particular  object,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  discern  any  distinction.  The  present 
author,  however,   labors   assiduously  to  assign  some  peculiar 
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sources  of  the  pleasure  of  melancholy,  altogether  distinct  from 
those  of  pity  and  terror  •,  though  we  think  without  adequate 
success. 

The  seventh  essay  treats  of  the  various  tender  affections, 
for  which  our  sympathy  may  be  raised  in  composition  ;  such 
as  parental,  filial,  and  conjugal  affection,  love,  friendship,  &c. 
and  the  eighth  treats  on  beauty,  a  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy among  the  critics.  The  term  beautiful,  our  author 
observes,  is  sometimes  applied  to  any  agreeable  object  whatever, 
an  application  which  is  evidently  much  too  vague  for  philo- 
sophical discussion.  He  seems,  however,  to  think  that  it  is 
used  with  strict  and  philosophical  propriety,  in  such  a  variety 
of  examples  as  the  following.  We  speak  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  a  beautiful  tree  ;  a  beautiful  building,  and  a 
beautiful  piece  of  music  ;  a  beautiful  poem,  and  a  beautiful 
theorem  •,  and  he  endeavours  to  determine  the  common  or 
similar  qualities,  which  should  entitle  all  these  objects  to  the 
same  appellation.  This  we  consider  as  allowing  by  far  too 
great  a  range  to  the  term,  when  considered  as  a  subject  of 
philosophical  criticism  ;  for  the  epithet  beautiful,  when  applied 
to  a  theorem,  denotes  an  excellence  extremely  different  in  kind 
from  that,  which  we  mean  by  the  beauty  of  a  woman,  a 
flower,  or  a  tree.  Even  when  we  speak  of  a  beautiful  poem, 
we  mean  only  to  assert  its  general  excellence  as  a  whole,  and 
not  as  possessing  that  species  of  charm,  which,  in  the  in- 
stances just  mentioned,  calls  forth  admiration  blended  with 
affection.  In  consequence  of  allowing  to  the  term  this  objec- 
tionable latitude,  the  conclusions,  at  which  our  author  arrives, 
are  extremely  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  a  detail  of  some  general  points  of  analogy  among 
the  various  classes  of  objects,  to  which,  in  common  language, 
we  annex  the  epithet  beautiful;  rather  than,  what  he  ought 
to  have  attempted,  an  analysis  of  what  is  strictly  termed  beau- 
tiful in  the  works  of  nature,  and  in  the  fine  arts,  into  some 
simple  and  generally  pervading  principle.  All  objects,  which 
are  called  beautiful,  according  to  our  author,  agree  in  this, 
that  they  soothe  and  tranquillize  us,  by  the  exhibition  of  regu- 
larity and  arrangement,  or  some  qualities,  which  excite  in  us 
an  agreeable  feeling  of  languor.     Thus  a  smooth  and  polished 
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surface,  constantly  and  gently  varied,  without  any  sudden 
breaks  or  angular  turns,  is  beautiful,  says  our  author,  because 
we  are  lulled  by  undulating  motions,  and  undulating  lines  must 
suggest  the  idea  of  undulating  motions.  "  A  beautiful  coun- 
tenance," says  he,  "  is  that  which  is  characterised  by  the 
milder  virtues,  and  which  therefore  will  naturally  communicate 
some  degree  of  the  soft  tranquillity  and  sweet  affections,  that 
seem  to  bless  the  soul  which  inspires  its  features."  Virtue 
is  beautiful  because  it  is  mild  and  soothing ;  music  is  beau- 
tiful because  it  tranquillizes  us  ;  order  and  arrangement  are 
beautiful  because  they  save  us  from  disturbance  and  perplexity. 
It  is  this,  according  to  our  author,  that  constitutes  the  beauty 
of  a  mathematical  theorem,  or  proposition  in  mechanical 
philosophy. 

"  If,"  says  he,  "  even  in  the  most  superficial  and  cursory  survey 
of  external  nature,  we  meet  with  various  examples  of  the  beauty 
of  order,  these  examples  multiply  and  increase  in  importance 
when  the  view  is  enlarged,  and  nature  more  accurately  and 
skilfully  examined.  And  the  same  principles,  which  prompt  and 
direct  us  in  arranging  the  most  trifling  ornaments,  have  also 
excited  men  of  science  with  infinite  labor  and  ingenuity,  and 
with  the  happiest  efforts  both  for  the  communication  and  the 
application  of  knowledge,  to  detect,  and  bring  to  light,  and 
reduce  to  the  elegance  of  system,  the  various  resemblances  and 
correspondences,  which  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world 
conceal  themselves  from  the  curiosity  of  common  inquirers.  This 
subject  merits  a  particular  illustration." 

"  The  earliest  observers  were  led  by  the  more  obvious  resem- 
blances among  the  productions  of  the  earth  to  the  primary  clas- 
sifications of  natural  history.  But  the  more  extensive  information, 
and  minuter  attention  of  their  successors,  have  produced  that 
arrangement  of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  where  (amidst  the 
jpreat  diversity  of  species,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  individual 
objects)  the  regular  distribution  and  gradual  arrangement  of  the 
classes  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  this  popular  study." 

"  Again  ;  it  is  the  great  business  of  philosophy  to  investigate  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  and  these  laws  consist  in  the  correspondences, 
which  take  place,  either  between  different  parts  of  the  same 
operation  of  nature,  or  between  different  operations  compared  with 
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each  other.  Now,  although  the  discovery  of  these  laws  may  in 
many  cases  require  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  genius,  and  though 
it  may  even  be  difficult  to  understand  the  evidence,  on  which  they 
are  established,  yet  the  correspondences  which  they  exhibit  are 
often  simple  enough  to  be  apprehended  with  facility  by  ordinary 
capacities,  and  to  afford  striking  examples  of  the  beauty  of  order." 

"  Thus  in  the  state  of  science  when  Galileo  lived,  it  required 
the  extraordinary  abilities  of  that  great  man  to  discover  the  law, 
which  regulates  the  descent  of  falling  bodies.  Yet  the  law  itself 
may  be  distinctly  apprehended  by  any  person,  who  knows  what  is 
meant  by  the  series  of  odd  numbers,  I,  3,  5,  7,  &c.  ;  for  it  is 
simply  what  follows.  Let  a  body  be  dropped  from  a  height,  and 
Suppose  it  to  be  so  heavy,  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  will 
produce  no  sensible  retardation.  Divide  the  whole  time  of  its 
descent  into  any  number  of  equal  portions,  which  we  shall  call 
moments ;  and  let  the  body  fall  from  rest  through  one  inch  (or 
whatever  the  space  may  be)  during  the  first  moment.  Then  it 
will  fall  through  three  inches  during  the  second  moment,  through 
five  inches  during  the  third,  through  seven  during  the  fourth,  and 
so  on ;  the  number  of  inches  described  during  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  moments,  being  respectively  equal  to  the  first 
second,  third,  and  fourth  odd  numbers ;  and  in  general  the  number 
of  inches  described  during  each  successive  moment  being  equal 
to  the  odd  number,  which  corresponds  to  it  in  order.  Now  this 
law  may  be  distinctly  apprehended  by  any  person,  who  chooses 
to  attend  to  it ;  and  any  person,  who  apprehends  it,  will  be  sen- 
sibly soothed  in  contemplating  the  relation  between  the  spaces  de- 
scribed during  the  successive  moments,  a  relation  abundantly 
striking  and  continually  varying ;  but  varying  without  perplexity, 
and  by  gradual  transitions." 

"  We  have  more  brilliant  examples  in  Kepler's  celebrated  laws 
of  the  planetary  motions.  The  Greek  astronomers  had  supposed, 
that  all  the  motions  in  the  heavens  were  uniform  and  circular; 
but  Kepler  perceived,  that  in  the  case  of  the  planets,  neither  of 
these  suppositions  was  consistent  with  the  appearances,  when 
accurately  observed.  The  orbit,  in  which  a  planet  revolves  round 
the  sun,  is  not  a  circle,  but  an  oval  of  that  kind,  which  mathe- 
maticians have  called  the  ellipse,  having  the  sun  not  in  its  centre, 
but  in  one  of  the  two  points  called  the  foci.  Moreover,  the  velo- 
city of  the  planet  is  continually  varying,  yet  by  no  means  in  the 
same  proportion  as  its  distance  from  the  sun ;  and   it  was  not 
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easy  to  discover  any  general  relation  between  the  spaces,  through 
which  it  moves  in  equal  times.  Kepler,  however,  with  admirable 
sagacity,  considering  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view,  per- 
ceived amidst  the  apparent  confusion  a  very  remarkable  and 
unexpected  regularity.  Let  us  conceive  the  planet  to  be  pierced 
through  its  centre  by  a  wire  of  indefinite  length,  along  which  it 
can  move  freely  like  a  bead  ;  and  that  one  end  of  the  wire  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sun.  As  the  planet  revolves,  the  wire 
will  be  carried  round  with  it,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  revolution, 
that  part  of  the  wire  between  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  planet 
will  sweep  over  the  whole  area  of  the  elliptical  orbit.  And 
Kepler's  discovery  was  this ;  that  those  portions  of  the  area 
are  equal  to  each  other,  over  which  the  wire  sweeps  in  equal 
times." 

"  In  this  case,  as  also  in  Galileo's  law  of  falling  bodies,  we  have 
an  example  of  the  different  parts  of  the  same  operation  so  exhi- 
bited and  arranged,  as  to  render  their  connexion  distinct  and  con- 
spicuous. Connexions  not  less  curious  and  unexpected  have  been 
discovered,  when  different  operations  were  compared  with  each 
other.  It  was  well  known,  for  instance,  that  the  periodic  times 
of  the  different  planets,  or  the  times,  which  they  severally  employ 
in  one  complete  revolution  round  the  sun,  are  shorter  in  the 
planets,  which  are  nearer  the  sun,  than  in  those  which  are  more 
remote.  But  it  was  obvious  to  every  person,  who  knew  the  rule 
of  three,  that  the  periodic  times  of  no  two  plunets  were  in  the 
same  proportion  as  either  their  longest,  or  shortest,  or  medium 
distances  from  the  sun.  Yet  as  that  great  luminary  appeared  to 
be  the  common  regulator  of  their  movements,  or  as  at  least  he 
had  a  similar  position  in  all  their  orbits,  it  was  natural  to 
suppose,  that  the  times  were  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with 
the  distances.  In  fact,  there  is  a  very  intimate  and  even  striking 
connexion  between  them,  although  its  discovery  required  the 
indefatigable  industry  of  Kepler.  The  connexion  is  well  known 
to  be  this ;  that  the  squares  of  the  numbers  expressing  the  periodic 
times  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  the  numbers 
expressing  the  medium  distances.  Now  whatever  labor  the  dis- 
covery may  have  cost,  yet  it  may  readily  be  understood  by  any 
one,  who  knows  only  what  is  meant  by  proportion  in  the  rule  of 
three,  and  by  the  squares  and  cubes  of  numbers.  And  combining 
this  law  with  that,  which  has  just  been  mentioned  of  the  equality 
of  the  areas  described  in  equal  times,  we  rest  with  delight  in  this 
No.  II.  E 
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exhibition,  which,  instead  of  the  disorder  that  seems  at  first  sight 
to  prevail  in  the  planetary  system,  displays  so  regular  an  arrange- 
ment amidst  all  the  variety  in  the  position  and  movement  of  its 
parts." 

This  we  think  is  entering  into  a  discussion  exceedingly 
remote  from  the  object,  which  the  author  has  proposed  to  him- 
self in  the  present  volume, — "  an  inquiry  into  the  sources  of 
the  pleasures  of  literary  composition."  The  gratification  we 
feel  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  alto- 
gether different  in  kind  from  that,  which  is  imparted  by  the 
belles  lettres,  or  the  contemplation  of  excellent  models  in  any 
of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  a  philosophical  critic  ought  to  have  been 
aware,  that  though  in  vague  language  we  may  apply  the  term 
beautiful  to  what  is  excellent  in  both,  we  are  perfectly  certain 
that  their  excellencies  do  not  differ  in  degree  only,  but  in  their 
essential  characteristics ;  and  that  there  is  a  stricter  sense  of 
the  term  beautiful,  wThich  allots  it  to  excellencies  that  irre- 
sistibly please  us,  although  we  cannot  point  out  their  utility; 
and  which  fill  us  with  an  enthusiasm  that  cannot  be  easily 
accounted  for,  whenever  we  discover  them  in  any  of  the 
productions  of  nature  or  art.  This  is  the  beautiful,  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  critic  to  analyse  and  explain ;  and  which 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  regular  and  the  useful,  although 
the  present  writer  has  so  completely  blended  them  all  together. 
Whether  this  kind  of  beauty  arises  from  a  certain  disposition 
of  outline,  form,  and  color,  which  may  be  reduced  to  rule  and 
measure ;  or  whether  it  belongs  rather  to  the  expression  of 
objects,  and  that  almost  indefinable  quality,  which  is  called 
grace ;  are  questions  upon  which  critics  have  bestowed  much 
ingenious  inquiry,  but  on  which  the  present  author  has  thrown 
no  light  whatever. 

The  conclusive  essay,  and  the  ninth  in  order,  is  upon  the 
ludicrous,  a  subject  which  has  been  pretty  fully  handled  by 
preceding  writers,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  essay 
*<  On  Laughter  and  ludicrous  Composition."  The  theory  of  the 
ludicrous  given  by  that  gentleman,  as  well  as  by  Dr.  Gerard 
in  his   essay  on  Taste,    and   Dr.  Campbell  in   his  Philosophy 
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of  Rhetoric,  is  that  it  results  from  incongruity  in  general,  or 
from  some  unsuitableness,  or  want  of  relation  in  certain  respects 
among  objects,  which  are  related  in  other  respects.  The 
present  author,  however,  is  dissatisfied  with  this,  and  pre- 
fers the  older,  theory  proposed  by  Dr.  Hutcheson  in  his 
"  Reflections  on  Laughter,"  viz.  that  the  ludicrous  consists  in  the 
contrast  of  dignity  and  meanness,  whether  the  dignity  and 
meanness  reside  both  in  the  same  object,  or  in  different  objects, 
which  are  nearly  related  to  each  other.  We  are  inclined  to 
jo:n  with  him  in  this  preference  ;  for  we  think  that  incongruity 
alone  is  too  general  and  indefinite  a  characteristic  for  the  com- 
binations of  the  ludicrous,  although  it  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  the  characteristic  of  the  combinations  of  wit,  which,  as 
Locke  has  very  happily  remarked,  consists  in  finding  out  new 
and  unexpected  relations  among  our  ideas.  In  laughter  there 
is  always  a  sprinkling  of  contempt,  which  implies  that,  among 
the  objects  which  are  incongruously  jumbled  together,  there 
should  be  always  some  that  are  low  or  mean.  The  very  ludi- 
crous effects  of  the  burlesque,  and  mock  heroic,  in  the  former 
of  which  dignified  objects  are  degraded  by  low  and  mean 
language,  and  in  the  latter  contemptible  objects  are  rendered 
important  by  lofty  and  high-sounding  expressions,  are  strongly 
corroborative  of  the  opinion  here  supported. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  inferred  from  our  remarks  on 
this  volume,  that  we  think  rather  favorably  of  its  contents, 
although' in  various  particulars  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the 
author's  conclusions.  As  to  the  style,  it  is  not  deserving  of 
very  high  praise,  as  it  is  neither  vigorous  nor  elegant,  nor  in 
all  cases  perfectly  correct. 
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bi  tibi  villa  decens,  modicusque  arrideat  hortus, 

Hospitis  in  nostri  limine  siste  gradum. 
Hie  et  planities  viridis  delectat  ocellos, 

Et  sparsim  in  tumulos  dsedala  surgit  humus. 
Hie  pomis  furtim  insinuant  se  lilia,  et  illic 

Amplectens  cerasos  splendet  oletque  rosa. 
Suaviter  halantes  frutices  sparguntur  ubique, 

Et  quidquid  nares  mulceat,  aut  oculos. 
Naturse  facies  non  hie  vitiatur  ab  arte, 

Undique  sed  veri  ruris  imago  nitet. 
Simplex  munditiis  decor  usque  accurrit,  herumque 

Pollere  ingenio  singula  culta  docent. 
Quid  memorem,  pons  ut  constructus  more  Sinensi 

Supra  currentes  conspiciatur  aquas ; 
Palorum  ut  fossam  series  distinguat  acuta, 

Sepiat  ut  taxi  linea  tonsa  viam  ? 
Clauditur  in  spatio  quidquid  placet  haud  ita  magno, 

Scena  patens,  rivi  murmur,  et  umbra  virens. 
Si  fugias  sestus,  et  frigus  amabile  captas, 

Secessus  aperit  commoda  sylva  suos. 
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Indigena  hk  perdix  crepitantibus  exsilit  alis, 

Currit  et  auritus  corde  mlcante  lepus. 
Hie  dum  tendis  iter,  resonant  arbusta  cicadis, 

Et  liquido  fundunt  gutture  carmen  aves  ! 
Agnoscat  fidicen,  se  agnoscat  psaltria  victam, 

Mellifluos  iterat  dum  Philomela  modos. 
Audisne  ut  sileant  volucres,  dum  questibus  implet 
Carminis  haec  princeps,  haec  coryphasa  nemus. 
Quis  nunc  Eunuchi  modulos  desiderat,  hosce 

Qui  gratis  avida  combibit  aure  sonos  ? 
O  dulces  umbrae,  dulces,  salvete,  recessus  ! 

Sola  insunt  vestris  gaudia  pura  locis. 
Exulat  ambitio,  atque  auri  vesana  cupido, 

Nam  nihil  hie,  quod  eis  pabula  pnestet,  adest. 
Forsitan  has  sedes  tacito  pede  lustrat  amator, 

Cui  tenerum  pectus  Phillidis  igne  calet. 
Plurima  dum  reptat  jussu  illius  arbor  amicae 

Signatum  in  tenui  cortice  nomen  habet. 
Nunc  queruloe  attentam  Philomelae  commodat  aurem* 

Nunc,  gemitu  audito  turturis,  ipse  gemit. 
Sic  flammam  fovet,  ac  meditando  pascit  amorem, 

Adveniens  donee  nox  monet  ire  domum. 
Has  Dryadum  sedes  violet  ne  saeva  securis, 
Neu  spissum  nudet  vis  inimica  nemus. 
Arborei  maneant,  maneant  per  secula  honores, 

Vindicet  et  nomen  villula  jure  suum. 
Umbrifero  sic  capta  loci  Lodona  nitore 
Lucentes  placido  murmure  volvet  aquas, 
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Quas  pede  lustravit  nemoris  prius  incola  sedes, 

Alluet  exultans  flumine  Nympha  suo. 
Devexas  pastor  mirabitur  undique  sylvas, 

Quas  vitreo  trepidans  exhibet  unda  sinu. 
Ambitiosa  trahas  praeceps,  Lodona,  fluentum, 

Quam  tuus  arguto  Popius  ore  canit. 
Tu  cum  nobilibus  semper  celebrabere  rivis, 
Nee  Xanthi  cedes,  nee  Simoentis  aquis. 
Sed  me  digressum  villa  vocat  hospes  amoense, 

Quern  schola,  quern  parilis  consociavit  amor. 
Quid  referam  ut  nitido  splendescant  omnia  cultu, 

Sintque  simul  sordes,  luxuriesque  procul  ? 
Diffundit  puros  siphon  argenteus  haustus, 

•Ponitur  et  tereti  lucidus  orbe  calix. 
Hie  bene  prandetur,  bibitur  nee  Isetius  usquam, 

Vinaque,  quae  credas  esse  Falerna,  rubent. 
Namque  meus,  veterem  qui  non  fastidit  amicum, 

Hospes  amat  veteri  vina  liquata  cado. 
Salve,  hospes,  salveque  placens  nostri  hospitis  uxor, 

Cujus  nil  comi  comius  ingenio  est ! 
Vivite  felices  :  morbus  procul  exulet  omnis, 

Et  placido  irrepat  tarda  senecta  gradu. 
In  cella  nostri  stent  dolia  plena  Ricardi, 

Sitque  favens  Plutus,  nee  sit  iniqua  Venus. 
Omnia  festive  contingant  gaudia  villae, 

Guam  celebrat  meritis  nostra  Camcena  modis. 
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ON  THE  LATINISATJON  OF  NAMES, 


1  he  learned  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  who  spent  a  long 
life  chiefly  in  reading,  has  left  a  paper,  published  in  the 
"  Huetiana,"  on  the  subject  of  putting  men's  names  into  Latin. 
The  proper  mode  of  effecting  this  was  a  matter  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  the  periods  when  scholars  and  men  of  science  uni- 
sersally  wrote  in  the  Latin  language,  and  when  even  narrations 
relative  to  modern  history  were  frequently  composed  in  that 
tongue  ;  nor  has  it  at  present  entirely  lost  its  interest,  since  many 
writers  upon  topics  of  erudition  on  the  continent,  and  some  in  our 
own  country,  continue  the  practice.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  a 
summary  of  the  Bishop's  essay,  with  a  few  additional  remarks, 
may  form  no  unacceptable  article  in  a  Classical  Miscellany. 

The  author  begins  by  observing,  that  examples  may  be  met 
with  of  the  manner  of  naturalising  names  derived  from  a  foreign 
country,  both  in  the  Oriental,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman 
writers.  The  latter,  however,  are  those,  whose  practice  ought 
especially  to  have  served  as  a  model  to  modern  Latinists  •,  who 
would  have  found  that  the  Romans  universally  either  cited 
foreign  names  unchanged,  as  they  heard  them  pronounced,  or 
accommodated  them  to  the  genius  of  their  own  tongue,  merely 
by  giving  them  the  Latin  inflexion  and  termination,  without 
regarding  their  signification.  Thus  the  Greek  names  77A«r«5i«, 
Hvqqoc,  and  'EnMOVgog,  implying  the  senses  of  broad,  ruddy,  and 
auxiliary,  are  simply  rendered  by  Plato,  Pyrrlius,  and  Epicurus. 
In  other  cases  they  have  changed  the  Greek  termination  05  into 
the  Latin  er;  as  Alexander,  Periander,  Sec. 

These  authorities,  however,  were  not  regarded  by  the  mo- 
derns, who,  in  their  Latinisation  of  names,  followed  no  certain 
rule,  but  their  own  particular  fancy.  Their  various  methods- 
may  be  thus  arranged ; 
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The  most  inartificial  was  that  of  giving  the  christian  name  in 
Latin,  and  the  surname  in  its  proper  form •,  as  Johannes  Man- 
deville,  Bartolomeus  Glanville,  Gulielmus  Ockam,  Johannes 
Duns,  Johannes  Gerson. 

Others,  who  had  no  surname,  a  common  case  in  early  times, 
formed  one  from  their  father's  christian  name,  examples  of 
which  they  found  in  their  own  languages  :  thus  in  English  we 
have  Johnson,  Thomson,  "Williamson,  &c.  This  mode  of  Lati- 
nisation gave  such  names  as  Johannes  Christophori,  Pet r us 
Raymundi,  Franciscus  Martini,  Gulielmus  Duranti.  Some- 
times the  name  of  another  relation,  or  of  a  friend,  gave  the 
appellation  ;  as  Petrus  Damiani,  Eusebius  Ptimphili, 

Surnames  have  often  been  taken  from  the  name  of  the  per- 
son's country,  added  in  the  form  of  a  patronymic  adjective. 
Thus  we  have  Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  Gilbertus  Anglicus,  Jose- 
phus  Iscanus,  Gulielmus  Brito,  Otho  Frisingensis.  Frequently, 
however,  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  subjoin  the  name  of  the 
country  with  a  preposition  •,  as  Gilbertus  de  Hollandia,  Do- 
minicus  de  Flandria,  Henricus  de  Hassia,  Petrus  de  Saxonia. 
The  latter  mode  was  more  used  when  the  place  of  nativity  was 
of  small  consideration ;  as  Gulielmus  de  Nangiaco,  Jacobus  de 
Voragine,  Thomas  a  Kempis.  To  these  patronymic  surnames 
may  be  added  a  number  derived  from  a  fief,  a  lordship,  an  estate, 
and  a  residence,  of  which  examples  appear  in  Petrus  de  Casa, 
Lconinus  de  Porta  Sancti  Petri,  Gulielmus  de  Rubruquis, 
Petrus  de  Vineis,  Alanus  de  Rupe. 

The  majority  of  surnames  have  been  taken  from  corporeal 
qualities,  dispositions,  trades,  professions,  and  other  circum- 
stances in  common  life.  Of  these  there  are  abundant  examples 
in  all  modern  languages  ■,  as  in  English  we  have  White,  Brown, 
Smith,  Mason,  Bold,  Merry,  and  the  like.  It  has  been  a  com- 
mon practice  in  Latinisation  to  translate  such  names  by  equiva- 
lent terms ;  and  thus  have  been  produced  the  Latin  names  of 
Dionysius  Fxiguus,  Olaus  Magnus,  Hugo  Candidus,  Dominicus 
Niger,  Petrus  Crinitus,  Johannes  Jejunator,  Petrus  Comestor, 
Bodolfus  Agricola,  Jacobus  Faber,  Joachimus  Camerarius, 
Marius  Mercator,  and  a  number  more  of  the  like  kind.  But  this 
mode,  though  it  might  seem  an  elegance,  was  in  fact  the  source 
of  all  that  ambiguity  concerning  the  identity  of  persons,  which 
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is  the  greatest  fault  of  nomenclature.  For  the  Latin  word  being 
the  same  from  whatever  language  the  translation  of  the  real  sur- 
name was  made,  persons  and  countries  became  necessarily  con- 
founded, and  no  trace  was  left,  by  which  the  man,  who  was 
known  to  the  learned  world  by  his  writings,  could  be  discovered 
in  his  private  life  and  family  connexions.  The  evil  was  still 
greater,  when  modern  historians  who  wrote  in  Latin  adopted 
this  mode  of  transforming  names,  thus  filling  their  pages 
with  riddles  or  enigmas,  which  it  is  impossible  to  solve  without 
a  knowledge  of  persons  and  things  from  some  other  source. 
The  excellent  de  Thou  has  been  singularly  faulty  in  this  respect, 
and  has  made  a  particular  vocabulary  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing of  his  history.  Without  such  an  explanation,  who, 
for  example,  would  discover  the  house  of  Entragues,  in  Inlerum- 
nas,  or  Menage,  iti  (Econo7ntts? 

The  pedantry,  that  naturally  accompanied  the  revival  of  Clas- 
sical literature,  promoted  this  method  of  travestying  names  ;  men 
of  learning  thinking  those  they  bore  in  the  vulgar  tongues  of 
their  respective  countries  unfit  to  appear  in  the  title-page  of  a 
work  of  erudition.  Thus  Erasmus  both  latinised  and  grecised 
his  name  of  Gerard  (signifying  amiable  in  the  Dutch)  to  Desi- 
derius  Erasmus.  Thus  Reuchlhi  became  Capnio ;  Sfchwartserdt, 
Melanchthon ;  Dcs  Jardins,  Hortensius  ,■  Haukschcin,  Oeco- 
lampadius ;  De  VHopital,  Xenius ;  Geishauser,  Myconhis ; 
Grosman,  Megander ;  Voorbroelc,  Perizonius ;  De  VGEuvre, 
Operarius ;  Vander  Bekcn,  Torrent  ins.  Casaubon  in  his 
first  works  called  himself  Hortibonns :  but  afterwards,  with 
better  judgment,  returned  to  his  true  name,  with  us  subjoined. 
Chandicu,  a  minister  of  Geneva,  even  went  to  the  Hebrew  for 
a  version  of  his  name,  and  wrote  himself  Sadeel. 

It  was  a  greater  offence  against  taste  to  form  hybrid  names, 
composed  partly  of  the  vernacular,  partly  of  the  translated 
appellative.  "  I  have  been  often  surprized  (says  Huet)  at 
receiving  letters  from  James  Paumier  de  Grentemesnil,  from  his 
residence  of  Vandeuvre,  dated  Vandaper/B,  as  if  the  word  had 
been  compounded  of  the  barbarous  term  T'and,  and  the  French 
rcuvre,  rendered  opera,  whereas  the  whole  is  a  purely  Ei 
word,  corrupted  from    Wendover"     Instances  of  this  kind  are 
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Rocheposay,  latinised  (by  Scaliger ')  into  Rupiposaus  ;  Roche- 
foucauld into  Rupifucaldius ;    Tournroche  into  Tomorupccm. 

Some  refined  scholars,  through  their  attachment  to  antiquity, 
were  led  to  quarrel  with  their  own  baptismal  names,  and  to 
change  them  for  others  resembling  them  in  sound,  borrowed 
from  the  pure  times  of  Paganism.  Thus  Johannes  was  altered 
to  Janus,  by  Parrhasius,  Lascan's,  Cornarius,  and  Douza.  A 
Dutch  professor  took  PcLreius  instead  of  Petrus.  It  was  made 
one  of  the  charges  against  the  learned  and  elegant  Pakarius 
(burnt  for  heresy  in  1570.)  that  he  had  changed  his  christian 
name  of  Antonio  for  Aonius  ,•  which,  however,  he  needed  not 
to  have  done  on  a  classical  account,  since  Antony  is  a  good 
Roman  name ;  but  it  was  rather  in  consequence  of  an  affectation 
which  then  prevailed  among  those,  who  dedicated  themselves  to 
polite  literature,  of  assuming  new  names  in  a  kind  of  classic  cere- 
monial. Thus  Jacopo  Sannazcuo  adopted  the  names  of  Actius 
Si/nccrus;  and  Fi/ippo  Buonacorsi,  of  CalUmachus  Erpcriens. 
Gaucher  de  Saint  Mart  lie  translated  his  proper  name  into  Scavola> 
erroneously  (according  to  Huet)  supposing  that  Gaucher  had  the 
signification  of  left-handed. 

To  the  same  passion  for  antiquity,  Huet  attributes  the  preva- 
lent practice  of  latinising  names  by  the  termination  ins,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  greater  part  of  Roman  families ;  as  Grot/us, 
Baudius,  Heirisiw,  Vpssius,  Lipsius,  B>gotius.z  This  he 
acknowledges  often  sounds  better,  though  the  more  simple  and 
regular  formation  in  us  has  succeeded  very  well  in  Mm  el  us, 
Turncbus,  Tohtus,  Dotetus,  and  others.  He  confesses  that  he 
himself  is  a  defaulter  in  adopting  the  name  of  Huetius ;  but 
this  was  in  his  youth,  and  was  first  imposed  by  his  learned 
correspondents.  Here  the  Bishop  of  Avranches  closes  his 
remarks  on  the  subject. 


1  The  name  of  Scaliger  himsolf  was  dclla  Scala,  in  Italy ;  and  L'Escale,  when 
he  removed  to  France.  Ed. 

%  We  believe  that  the  Latin  termination  in  ius  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
&«ef.  Thns  TulUus  signifies  the  sun  of  Tullus  ;  Quintius,  the  son  ef  Quivtus,  &c. 
Hence  Richardson  or  Richards,  might  be  expressed  by  Ricardius;  Thomson  or 
Tkomason,  by  Thomusius;  Jocobson  or  Jacob*-,  by  Jacobhis,  &c.  Ed. 
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The  Latin  writers  of  this  country  have  never,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  adopted  the  pedantic  affectations  above  noted,  but  have 
followed  the  simplest  mode  of  latinising  proper  names.  With 
respect  to  the  two  terminations  us  and  »/.<,-,  it  appears  to  me  that 
when  the  staple  of  the  name  is  preserved  entire  enough  to  render 
it  easily  cognizable,  the  rest  may  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
ear.  Our  common  termination  in  y  and  ey  naturally  forms  ius  ; 
as  Iiaif,  Raius ;  Harvey,  Haroeius;  Bentley,  Bentleius;  that 
in  e  mute  likewise  has  usually  been  similarly  converted ;  as 
Musgraie,  Mwgraviusi  Pope,  Popius;  (Clarke  s  Homer) 
Hare,  Harim ;  yet  More  and  Pole  were  made  Moms  and 
Polus  by  the  writers  of  their  times.  Perhaps,  however,  our 
monosyllabical  names  in  general  are  advantageously  lengthened 
by  the  dissyllable  termination  j  as  Lowthuts  a»4  Toupius.  Our 
more  sonorous  names  do  not  seem  to  want  this  help ;  and 
Marklandus,  Hudsonus,  Wartonus,  and  Porsonus,1  may  pass 
muster  with  the  other  «  gens  en  a.;,"  as  the  French  call  them. 
As  the  modern  taste  is  in  general  averse  to  pedantry,  the  custom 
prevails,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  for  an  author  in  his 
title-page  to  give  his  name  in  its  vernacular  form  ;  as  Los  h, 
Hei/ne,  J  alckenacr ;  but  the  Latin  termination  is  assumed  in  the 
oblique  cases,  when  they  speak  of  another  person ;  as  in  dedi- 
cations :  thus,  Hemsterhusio,  Valckenaerii ; -'zaA  the  like.  How 
far  this  violation  of  analogy  is  justified  by  the  rules  of  grammar 
and  good  taste,  I  leave  to  the  classical  critics  to  decide. 


I.  A. 


1  The  termination  in  onus  i«  very  rare  in  Latin  names.  TiihOHUS  is  the  only 
<ane  that  occurs  to  us.  Hudson,  If'urlnn,  Porson,  Milton,  &c.  would,  among 
the  Romans,  have  ended  in  o  or  in  on,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Cicero, 
Plato,  Jason,  Xenophon,  Sec.    Ed. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

In  the  first  Number  of  your  estimable  Journal,  I 
observe  your  Correspondent  B's  remarks  on  the  following  verse 
in  Corinthians  I.  Chap.  n.  Ver.  10. 

jdia.  rovro  otystXsi  r;  yvvrj  s^ooo-lav  eyjw  sv)  rrtg  xe<pa- 

"  For  this  reason  the  Woman  ought  to  have  a  veil  apon  her  head 
«'  on  account  of  the  Angels." 

To  confirm  this,  a  passage  is  quoted  from  Tacitus,  speaking 
of  the  reverence  of  the  ancient  Germans  for  their  groves. 

"  Est  et  alia  luco  reverentia. — Nemo  nisi  vinculo  ligatus  ingredi- 
tur  ut  minor  et  potestatem  nurninis  prse  se  ferens." 

The  wearing  a  chain,  without  doubt,  intimates  subjection  j 
and  a  veil,  we  are  agreed,  is  a  token  of  reverence.  But  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  see  the  striking  similarity  of  the  expression  «  po- 
testatem pne  se  ferre"  to  manifest  the  power  «  nurninis"  of  the 
Deity,  and  1%  ova  lav  j^eiv,  «  to  possess  authority,"  the  uniform 
meaning  of  the  phrase  :  thus  John,  xix.  10.  "  oi>x  oTSaj  oti  e£ou- 
rnav  tyoi  <rT«ogakra»  <rs."  Matth.  VII.  29.  ~Hv  yag  hluaxuv  uvtov; 
<£>',  e%ov<r(a.v  ex,cov3  x.  r.  A. — Ovx.  i-/jn  ££oy<ri«v  6  xsgapsbs  tov  7njAov. 
Rom.  ix.  21.  Many  similar  passages  might  be  adduced.  I 
imagine  our  translation  of  the  passage  may  be  partially  correct  j 
but  I  do  not  think  it  conveys  the  Apostle's  entire  meaning. 
With  such  a  host  of  evidence  of  this  general  and  uniform  ac- 
ceptation of  the  phrase,  "  to  possess  power  or  authority,"  I 
know  not  how  we  can  wrest  it  to  any  other  meaning.  We 
have  then  only  to  reconcile  it  to  the  subject,  on  which  St.  Paul 
is  discoursing* 
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It  seems  that  in  Corinth  both  men  and  women  promiscuously- 
appeared  at  divine  worship  with  their  heads  uncovered,  and 
veiled.  The  Apostle  then  inculcates  the  propriety  of  women 
wearing  veils  in  Church,  as  a  custom  founded  on  nature, 
on  right  reason,  and  ancient  usage ;  but  that  man  being 
"  elxoov  xu)  16%*  tou  Ssou"  should  appear  before  him  uncovered. 
Yet  he  grants  to  woman  an  almost  equal  dignity,  when  he  says 
she  is  "  &o'£a  dvlfo:," — and  just  before  he  observes,  /Jatra  cs 
yvvrt  TTPoa-svxopevri  rj  7rgo^fiTs6ov<Tu  AKATAKAATJlTfli  Trj  xstyaXri 
xuTxvrx'Jvsi  tt,v  xs$u\J,v  £au-r%.  Hence  she  receives  her  proper 
dignity  and  distinction  in  the  veil. 

The  subject  then  embraces  the  dignity  of  man ;  the  dignity 
of  woman  inferior  to  his,  yet  derived  from  him ;  the  propriety 
of  denoting  this  distinction  in  the  woman  by  the  veil  upon  her 
head. 

All  this  the  words  of  the  verse  in  question  seem  to  declare. 
«  For  this  reason  the  woman  ought  to  have  power «  upon  her 
head  on  account  of  the  angels."  Which  may  be  paraphrased, — 
"  Therefore  woman  ought  to  have  her  proper  dignity ;  de- 
noted at  divine  worship  by  the  veil  upon  her  head,  in  reverence 
to  the  angels." — "  liu"  «  for,"  or  «  for  the  sake  of,"  or  «  on 
account  of,"  and  we  may  infer,  "  in  reverence  to."  Man  being 
superior  in  the  Creation,  and  woman  but  a  rank  below,  where 
is  it  more  becoming  to  denote  that  distinction  than  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  Creator,  or  his  ministers  the  angels  ? 

I  submit  the  above  remarks  with  every  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  your  numerous  readers,  and  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  W 


'  Power— "  l-rjilv,"  signifies  "povrr  or  authority,  or  dignity  delegated 
troui  another  " 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES 

OF 

"  Lindley  Murray  Examined"  1801). 

AND 

"  The  Essentials  of  English  Grammar"  1808. — Both  by  a 
Member  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal, 

Sir, 

While  the  higher  branches  of  classical  literature 
seem  deservedly  to  occupy  your  principal  attention,  occasional 
strictures  on  publications  relating  to  the  rudimental  parts,  espe- 
cially on  such  works  as  are  professedly  addressed  to  classical 
teachers,  will  be  found  to  possess  some  claim  on  your  notice. 
It  is  under  such  an  impression,  that  the  following  remarks  upon 
two  grammatical  works,  lately  published,  are  now  submitted  to 
your  inspection.  I  have  classed  them  together,  because  the 
author  informs  us,  that  the  former  was  intended  as  the  preface  to 
the  latter,  and  because  the  general  remarks,  that  apply  to  the  one, 
will  be  found  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  other.  The  pre- 
fatorial  part,  it  may  be  seen,  modestly  made  its  appearance  a 
year  after  the  other.  Something  energetic  was,  doubtless, 
thought  necessary  to  rouse  the  dormant  or  benumbed  faculties 
of  instructors,  and  to  excite  their  attention  to  a  work  of  supe- 
rior pretensions,  to  one  which  "  will  be  found  to  contain  more 
necessary  (a  very  ambiguous  phraseology),  instruction  in  English 
grammar,  than  any  other  of  a  similar  size."  (Advertisement.) — 
In  the  former  of  these  works,  the  object  of  which  is  to  condemn 
and  supersede  Mr.  Lindley  Murray's  grammar,  as  well  as  other 
English    grammars,    and    to    introduce    in   their    stead,    the 
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"  Essentials,"  a  work  of  the  author's  own  manufacture,  I  find 
so  many  notable  remarks  on  the  subject  of  grammar,  that  there 
is  little  doubt  the  author  will  freely  pardon  me  for  contributing 
to  give  publicity  to  them  in  your  truly  respectable  pages  •,  and, 
as  the  real  nature  of  some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  common  penetration,  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  occa- 
sionally, of  annexing  a  few  auxiliary  observations.  In  enume- 
rating the  "  principal  absurdities,  contradictions,  and  errors  in 
Mr.  Murray's  grammar,"  the  following  seem  to  have  provoked 
the  author's  most  pointed  animadversion  : 

That  the  positive  degree  has  been,  sometimes,  improperly 
named  the  positive  state,  the  simple  state,  the  simple  word,  the 
positive  word.  {Murray  examined,  p.  10.)  There  is  certainly 
no  great  objection  to  the  examiner's  favorite  term  degree; 
but  it  has  been  cautiously  avoided  by  no  mean  authority,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Wallis,  who  writes,  «  Nomina  adjectiva  gi  adits 
adsciscunt  Comparativum  et  Snperlativum."  As  the  learned 
Maittaire  truly  observes,  the  positive  is  vulgarly  and  impro- 
perly termed  a  degree  of  comparison,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  nominative  is  called  a  case,  though  there  is  no  fall  of  the 
word  in  it.  The  other  terms  are  strictly  warrantable.  There 
is,  however,  no  great  inconsistency,  as  this  gentleman  intimate? 
there  is,  in  the  promiscuous  use  of  these  different  terms,  nor 
does  the  usage  militate,  as  he  asserts,  against  perspicuity. 

That  such  words  as  his,  its,  &c.  have  inconsistently  been 
named  sometimes  genitives,  and  sometimes  possessive  pronoun?, 
(pp.  11.  12.)  This,  if  it  be  an  impropriety,  is  one  of  no  con- 
siderable magnitude.  Indeed,  Dr.  Vvrallis,  one  of  our  best 
grammarians,  considers  all  English  genitives  as  possessive 
adjectives.  Speaking  of  these,  he  observes,  «  Adjectivum  pos- 
sessivum  fit  a  quovis  substantivo,  sive  singular!  sive  piurali, 
addito  s  aut  es.  Illud  autem  innuit  quod  praspositio  of,  cum 
Latinorum  genitivo  Possidentis  aut  ctiam  Efficientis  respondet : 
ut  man's  nature,  the  nature  of  man,  natura  humana,  vel  hominis." 
That  preterperfect  tense  is  a  better  term  than  perfect ;  and 
that  preterimperfect  tense  conveys  to  us  an  idea  of  time  that  is 
imperfectly  past.  (p.  14.)  Time  imperfectly  past  J  Is  not  every 
part  of  time,  up  to  the  present  now,  perfectly  or  completely 
past?  Or  does  the  author  refer  to  such  time  as  is 
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past  by  himself,  in  depreciating  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  I 
He  ought  to  have  known,  and  writers  on  the  tenses  ought  par- 
ticularly to  observe,  the  clear  distinction  between  preterite  and 
perfect.  Prefer  or  preterite  refers  to  time  only;  perfect,  to 
action.  The  time  may  be  spoken  of  as  past ;  the  action  as  in  a 
state  either  of  perfection  or  imperfection.  The  prefix  preter  is 
often  omitted,  because,  from  the  nature  of  the  action,  the  time 
is  an  obvious  inference. 

That  pluperfect  is  an  improper  term,  because  more  perfect  is 
an  improper  phraseology,  and  because  he  cannot  find  such  a 
word  in  the  English  vocabulary  !  "  And  if  I  could,  what  an 
absurd  idea  it  must  convey  !!"  (p.  16.)  That  in  "  Cease  to  do 
ill,"  cease,  being  neuter,  cannot  be  said,  in  grammatical  language, 
to  govern  the  infinitive,  (p.  17.)  Cease  is  certainly  considered 
as,  commonly,  neuter ;  but  such  words,  in  most  languages, 
are  sometimes  found  governing.  The  infinitive  mood,  in 
English  and  in  other  languages,  I  consider  as  a  mere  noun ; 
and,  as  cease  is  generally  followed  by  from,  I  will  not  deny 
that  to  do  may,  in  reality,  be  governed  by  from  understood. 
There  is,  however,  no  flagrant  impropriety  in  asserting,  that, 
in  the  preceding  example,  or  in  cessavit  dicere,  the  infinitive 
Is  governed  by  the  verb.  Most  verbs,  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence, were  originally  active  or  transitive,  that  is,  governed 
some  kind  of  object.  The  verb  ought  cannot  now  be  deno- 
minated transitive,  and  yet  we  say,  without  any  impropriety, 
that  it  governs  the  infinitive. 

That  in  expressing  several  rules,  admit  would  be  better  em- 
ployed than  govern,  (p.  18.)  This  is  admitted;  provided  that 
in  the  notes  or  subsequent  explanations,  the  word  admitted  is 
traced,  as,  in  a  syntactical  point  of  view,  all  words  ought  to  be, 
to  its  real  government  or  concord.  Without  this,  the  admission 
is  a  mere  evasion,  or  veil  for  ignorance.  But  the  vague  use  of 
the  term  govern  is  not  confined  to  English  grammars.  The 
Eton  Latin  grammar  has  the  following  rule  ;  "  Adjectiva  et  sub- 
stantia re'mtnt  ablativum  significantem  causam  et  formam,  vel 
modum  rei,"  even  although  the  corresponding  rule  for  verbs 
designates  the  ablative  as  a  case  of  admission.  With  what  su- 
perior simplicity  have  Ruddiman  arid  others  expressed  these  two 
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fanciful  rules :  "  The  cause,  manner,  and  instrument,  are  put 
in  the  ablative."  They  afterwai*ds  explain  the  government. — 
The  truth  is,  that  all  grammarians  have  employed  the  term 
•■overn,  in  a  lax  and  general  acceptation. 

That  there  is,  in  English,  no  passive  verb,  but  that  there  is 
a,  passive  voice,  (p.  20.)  The  Examiner  will  gain  little  by  his 
imaginary  distinction.  Indeed,  he  seems  inclined  "  spargere 
voces  in  vulgum  ambiguas,  et  (as  we  shall  see  by  and  by) 
qux-rcre  conscius  armai"  In  the  verb,  that  is,  by  eminence, 
the  nord,  the  passive  verb  (verbum  \  the  passive  voice  (vox), 
I  conceive  word  and  voice  to  be  used  almost  synonimously. 
Aril!  Vossius,  when  he  defines  the  verb  or  word,  observes, 
"  Etiam  alire  voces  veibt  sunt;  sed  quse  hujus  sunt  classis, 
y.uT  l'£oxrjv,  sic  appeliantur."  I  infer,  therefore,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  not  only  a  verb,  but  a  voice,  must  be  one  word, 
and  that,  consequently,  there  is  no  regular  passive  voice  or 
verb,  in  our  language.  To  use  the  language  of  Ben  Jonson, 
«  the  passive,  like  the  future,  is  expressed  by  a  syntax."  On 
the  subject  of  English  verbs,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to 
introduce  a  few  observations.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  truth  that  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  all  writers  on  our  language,  that,  in 
English,  we  have  no  entire  class  of  the  words  that  we  denomi- 
nate transitive,  with  terminations  appropriated,  peculiarly  and 
exclusively,  to  the  designation  either  of  action  or  passion.  In 
other  words,  we  have  not,  in  the  strictly  technical  use  of  the 
term,  a  regular,  established  voice.  The  component  parts  of 
the  English  verb  or  name  of  action  are  few,  simple,  and  natural; 
they  consist  in  all  regular  verbs  of  three  words,  as  plough, 
phugHing,  ploughed.  Now  these  three  words,  and  the 
inflexions,  may  be  employed  either  actively  or  passively. 
Actively,  "  They  read  the  lines,"  "  they  are  reading  the  lines," 
"  they  read  or  have  read  the  lines."  Passively,  "  The  lines 
read  indifferently,"  «  while  the  lines  are  reading"  "  the  lines 
are  reach"  Actively,  "  They  plough  the  fields,"  "  they  are 
ploughing  the  fields,"  "  they  ploughed  or  have  ploughed  the 
fields."  Passively,  "  The  fields  plough  well,"  "  the  fields  are 
ploughing,"  "  the  fields  are  ploughed."  Actively,  "  They 
improve,  are  improving,  improved^  have  improved,  our  consti- 
tution." Passively,  "  By  such  means  our  constitution  improves. 
No.  II,  f 
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is  improving,  is  improved."  It  is  to  be  ooserved,  however, 
that  the  preceding  assertion  is  applicable,  in  its  full  extent,  only 
to  that  species  of  transitive  verbs,  which,  for  the  want  of  a 
better  appellation,  m;iy  be  denominated  verbs  of  external,  mate- 
rial, or  mechanical  action.  It  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the 
other  species,  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  denominate  verbs 
of  sensation  or  perception ,  such  as  love,  feel,  see,  believe,  under- 
stand, &c.  in  which  the  subject  is,  at  least  in  the  active  use 
of  the  words,  generally  a  sentient  or  animated  being,  or  an 
inanimate  being  considered  as  either,  under  the  influence  of 
personification.  Action  and  passion,  then,  it  appears  to  me,  are 
not  enunciated  by  the  words  themselves  -,  they  are  deductions 
chiefly  from  concomitant  circumstances,  or  from  the  yery 
nature  of  things.  The  only  general  and  characteristic  distinc- 
tions, therefore,  that  the  language  acknowledges,  in  the  three 
words  significant  of  action,  are  those  of  indefinite,  imperfect, 
and  perfect.  After  what  has  been  just  stated,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  animadvert  upon  the  Examiner's  remark,  "  That  three 
zoords  may  make  one  voice,  mood,  or  tense,  is  very  clear ;  but 
how  three  words  or  verbs  can  make  one  word  or  verb,  it  will 
require  Mr.  Murray's  logic  to  explain."    (p.  22.) 

That  an  absolute  case,  in  English  grammar,  is  absolutely 
useless,  unless  the  learner  is  learning  Latin,  (p.  24.)  That 
but  used  for  onhi  is  an  adverb,  (p.  27.)  The  Examiner  should 
have  read  Tooke's  Diversions,  in  which  he  would  have  found, 
that  this  but  is  be-out,  and  was  formerly  preceded  by  a  negative ; 
thus  «To  countenance  bad  actions  is  (nothing)  but  (be-out)  one 
remove  from  the  commission  of  them."  If  but  be  not 
reckoned  an  imperative,  usage  declares  it  to  be  a  conjunction 
or  a  preposition  •,  an  adverb  it  is  not. 

That  grammarians  have  not  discovered  that  there  are  in 
English  some  words,  as  parent,  child,  &c.  common  or  appli- 
cable to  both  sexes,  (p.  29.)  It  is  asserted,  in  the  Essentials, 
(p.  4-7.)  "  That  when  a  relative  is  preceded  by  two  nominative 
cases  of  different  persons,  the  relative  and  verb  may  agree  in 
person  with  either  of  them  •,  as  "  I  am  the  person  who  write," 
or  "  I  am  the  person  who  writes  ;"  the  latter  agreement  (it  is 
added)  is  usually  preferred."  This  is,  indeed,  the  essence,  not 
of  grammar,  but   of  absurdity.     There   is   no   may,   nothing 
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arbitrary  or  optional  in  the  agreement.  The  relative  must  agree 
with  its  own  antecedent;  and  the  verb  must  correspond  in 
personal  inflexion  with  the  person  implied  in  the  relative. 

Now  let  us  have  a  few  of  this  profound  grammarian's  disco- 
veries. In  English  there  are  twelve  parts  of  speech,  (p.  35.) 
Relatives  are  relatives,  not  relative  pronouns,  (p.  36.)  Auxili- 
aries are  auxiliaries,  not  auxiliary  verbs.  That  in  «'  the  sun 
can"  and  "  the  sun  may"  can  and  may  are  not  verbs,  because 
they  imply  no  attribute,  no  affirmation,  and  convey  no  complete 
sense,  (p.  37  and  38.)  Are  not  "  he  can"  and  «  he  may," 
equivalent  to  «  he  is  able  "  and  "  he  has  liberty,"  and  is  there 
here  no  affirmation,  no  attribute  ?  Can  is  the  Saxon  eunnan, 
scire*  and  is  originally  the  same  as  our  ken,  von,  know ;  and 
may  is  the  Saxon  m&gan,  posse.  The  former  now  denotes 
pozcer ;  but  hnoidedge  and  power  were,  perhaps,  more  nearly 
allied  formerly,  than  they  have  sometimes  been  in  our  degene- 
rate days.  These  verbs,  for  verbs  they  are,  as  much  as  scio 
and  possum,  had  once  even  an  infinitive  j  thus,  "  The  best 
condition  is  to  will ;  the  second,  to  can."  Bacon.  «  They 
shall  may  do  it,"  Fortescue,  i.  e.  I  suppose,  they  shall  have 
liberty  or  power  to  do.  Our  English  adjective  cunning  is 
probably  a  participle  of  the  former.  Verbs  not  active  are 
inactive!  (p.  49.)  He  might  as  well  have  carried  his  principle 
a  little  farther,  and  defined  the  plural,  as  not  the  singular,  two, 
as  not  one,  &c.  The  possessive  case  is  the  genitive;  the 
objective  case  is  the  accusative ;  one  substantive  does  not 
govern  another,  &c.  (p.  60  and  61.)  And  yet  the  man,  who 
can  make  such  wonderful  discoveries,  has  the  modesty  to 
assert,  that,  "  as  Mr.  L.  Murray  has  extracted  his  rules  from 
Dr.  Blair's  lectures,  and  as  he  has  adopted  the  same,  he  can 
scarcely  say,  whether  he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  M.  or  to  Dr.  B. 
for  the  greater  part  of  them."  (p.  56.) 

We  have  now  seen  a  sufficient  specimen  of  this  Examiner's 
talents  for  criticism  and  grammar-writing.  We  shall  next 
state  the  nature  of  his  object  or  views,  as  couched  in  his  own 
correct  language  :  "  It  was  with  a  viezc  of  having  children 
first  taught  the  common  principles  of  grammar,  by  some  short 
and  clear  system  of  English  grammar,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  some  notion  of  what  they  are  going  about,  when  they 
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should  enter  into  the  Latin  grammar,  that  first  led  me  to 
compile  these  Essentials,"  &c.  (p.  58.)  Let  us  now  exhibit 
a  specimen  of  the  spirit,  by  which,  in  his  attack  upon  L. 
Murray,  he  has  evidently  been  actuated  :  "  And  should  Mr. 
Murray  be  disposed  to  reply,  I  shall  be  ready  to  take  up  my 
pen  again,  not  to  dispute  zcith  him  merely  as  a  man,  but  to 
investigate  his  principles  as  a  grammarian."  (p.  62.)  We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  grammatici  certaht,  but  is  this  the  usual 
language  of  their  wordy  warfare  ?  If  the  Examiner  does  other 
things  as  zcide  of  the  mark  as  he  writes,  neither  Mr.  L.  M. 
nor  any  other  grammarian,  will  much  regard  his  impotent 
aggressions. 

That  Mr.  L.  Murray's  English  Grammar,  popular  as  it  may 
be,  contains  several  errors  and  strange  misconceptions,  is,  I 
would  believe,  well  known  to  the  generality  of  respectable 
teachers  ;  but  has  this  Examiner  evinced  the  ability  to  correct 
them  ?  Besides,  he  ought  to  know  that  in  discussing  subjects, 
in  which  even  the  most  judicious  are  liable  to  error,  it  behoves 
all  to  write,  not  as  he  has  done,  but  with  some  symptoms  of 
temperance,  diffidence,   and  liberality. 

Now,  to  take  leave  of  this  author  in  as  friendly  a  way  as 
can  be  done,  consistently  with  duty  to  the  public  ;  let  him 
suppress  the  unsold  copies  of  his  highly  objectionable  preface 
or  address  to  classical  teachers,  and  revise  his  Essentials, 
correcting  the  errors,  and  expunging  the  senseless  innovations; 
his  work  then  by  its  simplicity,  conciseness,  and  general  perspi- 
cuity, may  have  as  fair  a  chance  of  being  admitted  into  schools, 
as  some  of  its  numerous  competitors  of  a  similar  description. 


J.  G. 
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Quo  quisque  valet  suspectcs  terreat. 


JDentibus  adversum  sus  dilaniavit  Adoninj 

Oppositos  stimulo  freta  lacessit  apis  : 
Taurum  si  premit  ore  canis,  sunt  cornua  tauro, 

Mordet  equum,  morsum  calce  rependit  equus  : 
Squamea  circumdat  pisces  lorka  ;  cohorti 

Sylvarum  aligerse  parvula  rostra  salus  : 
Anna  quidem  genus  omne  (nee  aurea  profuit  setas) 

Oueis  feriat,  sese  queis  tueatur,  habet. 
Humano  at  tribuit  generi  mens  apta  ciendse 

Mille  modos  rixae  ;  mens  sua  cuique  suum. 
Stant  propria  Gallis  fraudes  ;  murique  Britannis 

Stant  querni,  et  quercu  cor  magis  acre  virum  ; 
At  neque  victrices  pelago  dat  Gallia  naves, 

Indignata  doli  nee  petit  hostis  opem. 
Tullius  eloquio  Catilinam  oppressit ;  iambis 

Abstulit  Archilochi  vis  rabiosa  senem  ; 
Persius  opprobriis,  risu  Venusinus  ineptos, 

Ense  furens  stricto  quos  Juvenalis  agit. 
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Coerula  tela  Chloe  radianti  emittit  ocello, 

Exanimat  roseis  florida  Laura  genis  •, 
Munditiis  Galatxa  suos,  at  Fulvia  gemmis 

Vincit  et  ornatu  splendidiore  procos. 
Fert  gladium  miles  ;  succos  herbasque  nocentes 

Saga,  et  lethalis  pharmacopola  ferunt. 
Fuste  feras  domuit,  quern  palla  sanguine  tincta 

Misit  in  ardentem  De'i'anira  rogum. 
Cultrum  acuit  lanius,  pugnis  quoque  rumpere  costas 

Ille  virum  et  baculo  scit  reserare  caput  •, 
Par  lanio  conjux  tetra.  convicia  lingua 

Ejicit,  et  vultus  ungue  secante  fodit. 
Quin  procul  ista  jacent ; — irritamenta  timoris 

Sat  tuus  arma  domi  prseses,  Etona,  gerit ; 
Arma  quatit ; — pcenas  suspecti  e  corpore  sumens 

Betula  non  leni  vulnere  terga  notat. 


1804. 

H.  H,  Joy. 
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BURGES'S  PHCENISS  /'. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal, 

Sir, 

.Having  lately  edited  the  Phcenissae  of  Euripides 
accompanied  with  some  notes,  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of 
which  I  am  anxious  to  correct  and  supply,  I  know  not  any 
more  certain  method  of  publicly  doing  so,  than  through  the 
medium  of  your  useful  and  interesting  miscellany.  I  need 
not  say  then  how  greatly  the  insertion  of  the  following  notula 
will  oblige, 

Sir, 

Your's,  &c. 

George  Burges. 

V.  145.  Hie  versus  2Vov2«$  or  rt\Qov  <rcu  x.a<riyvrlTa>  Qsgcav  toti- 
dem  Uteris  scriptus  supra  legitur,  97.  Id  monuit  Valckenaerius  : 
apud  ceteros  Editores  altum  est  silentium;  ne  verbum  quidem 
Porsonus.  Excusationis  aliquid  prsetendit  Valck.  cujus  verba 
proferam  lectori.  "  Credidit  forsan  a  senis  persona  non  alie- 
num  Euripides  eadem  repetere  ;  quin  priori  loco  posita  minus 
intellexisse  censeri  potest  Antigone,  turn  paululum  a  custode  re- 
mota  :  tandem,  si  senarius  hinc  ejiceretur,  ingratus  nee  sane  quam 
Euripideus  relinqueretur  hiatus  inter  syvwgta-a  et  a :  ne  dicam 
obfuturam  voculam  tots  in  v.  144.  quanquam  huic  incom- 
modo  posset  unius  literae  ductu  succurri.  Solet  quidem 
interdum  Euripides  in  diversis  tragecdiis  easdem  iisdemque 
vocibus  expressas  sententias  repetere  j  sed  rarissime  sciens 
eosdem  senarios  in  eodem  dramate  posuit ;  quod  in  Medcu 
plures  legantur  male  repetiti,  plerumque,  ni  fallor,  histrionibus 
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est  imputandum."  Haec  Vir  ille  incomparabilis  :  cujus  e  nota 
hariolari  licet  eum  de  sanitate  versus  hujusce  multum  multum- 
que  hresitasse  ;  nee  injuste.  Parum  roboris  excusatio  habet. 
In  aliis  enim  locis  Euripideis,  senes  dum  loquuntur,  nequc 
garruli  neque  immemores  eadem  repetunt.  Quod  ad  argu- 
mentum  spectat  de  Antigone  paululum  a.  custode  remota,  id 
flocci  pendo.  Non  adeo  longe  abfuit  Antigone  (si  abfuit) 
quo  minus  verba  Psedagogi  intelligeret  :  nihil  igitur  opus  erat 
vocibus  repetitis ;  quse  fieri  non  possunt,  quin  supervacanea; 
ad  spectantium  aures  accedant.  Quod  ad  hiatum  ingratum, 
et  voculam  fore  obfuturam,  si  versus  145.  ejiceretur,  utrique 
incommodo  consultum  iret,  si  legeretur  Sy^sT  »S«v  eyv'u>'§t<r 
da-mlmv  swi.  Illud  liii  agnoscere  duo  MSS.  videntur ;  qui 
praebent,  teste  Porsono,  sKsyvajgio-a.  Et  ne  quis  tot  ejectum 
segre  ferat,  discat  velim  MS.  Fl.  dare  too  pro  tot.  Sunt 
fortasse  quibus  placeat  tots  redditurn  olim,  nee  valde  repugno: 
vide  Schsefer  ad  Julian.  Orat.  in  Constantii  Laudem.  Prsefat. 
p.  iv.  Voluisse  videtur  Valck.  gore  :  sed  nimis  obscure  locutus 
est. 

183  et  seqq.     Totum  locum  sic  refingere  malim  : 

AX.      d>  7^i7ra.po%<ov  'A-  trrp'  e'' 

e7Jov  Qvyursp  Zshava. 
X'jxXov  xp'jcrtysyyo'jQ, 

cog  o\rpi\x(xg  fiaivsi  av-  i'j  r?,  = 

xa)  <7(x>$pov<%  xivrpa  7ra>Ao<£ 
[xeroxpepcov  Wjvu. 

Vulgo  legitur  in  v.  186.  wg  as-|sjtt&Ja-'s  sed  metrum  postulat 
spondjeum  ad  versus  finem  :  ultimce  liters  vocis  oltos^ouoi. 
absorbuerunt  a«iV-<.  Quod  ad  a-r^'ju-aj,  id  agnoscit  Euripides 
bis  in  Oreste,  in  Hippolyto  semel.  Olim  volui  yJksi  :  perperam  : 
fact)  apud  Tragicos  sonat  veni  non  venio. 

273.  MSS.  alii  bq^aTcn  :  alii  ogfici  irctic.  Grotius  omittit  MaOf: 
quern  secuti  sunt  Porson  et  Brunck.  Mihi  quidem  placet 
feponere  ##1$  loco  tovZ'  :  similem  varietatem  videas  ad  978. 

559.  Cum  MSS.  variant  inter  uttovsI^m  et  a#»ijft§H*j  praestat 
iegere  efomip&Vy  quod  et  Porsono  in  mentem  venit. 
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562.  Quid  si  legamus  7rs£(/3A£7r=a-6'  jj&OTWr  clx.  ey.ov  y;  vovv, 
vide  ad   508. 

617.  In  hoc  versu  emendando  olim  graviter  peccavi.  Malim 
nunc  totum  locum  sic  legere, 

110.   Uarploog  e^e?^auvo(JLecrSa'      ET.  xa\  xrzvto  ere  7cpo$' 
ET.  6?o), 
aoixia.  yo 6-rt'    ET.  M\ixrtvaig  u-r,  b/ja<f  avaxa7^i  Qso6$' 

mox  in  v.  620. 

JIO.  og  [a  dpoipw  l%s\a\)V-is'     ET.  xa\  yap  rpJleg  e^s'kaSv' 

Porsonus  edidit, 

JIO.  e^B7<ff.'JVo;x.cTStX7rarpiOog'  ET.  xa\  yap  r^ieg  ete\<x><j. 
JTO.  a/Jixia.  y\  a>  Qeoi-     ET.  Mvxrpaig  py  'vSa.^  avaxahei 

et  in  v.  620. 

JIO.  oc [x  dfAoip'j'j  I'Zzl^avvug'   ET.  xa\  xaraxrevoa ye  irpog. 

Verum  haecce  lectio  eo  nomine  crimini  obnoxia  est,  primo, 
quod  anaprestum  in  Trochaicis  invehat.  Secundo,  quod  durior 
esse  videatur  ellipsis  toD  eps  post  l£;Aa>v.  Tertid,  quod,  ilia 
recepta,  parum  liqueat  unde  fluxerit  illud  err;  in  Aldinam,  aut 
<rij  m  MS.  Harleianum  (J.)  Quod  ad  nostram  lectionem 
spectat,  1.  TTc-.Tg'm;  et-shxuvoueo-Qu  est  e  conjectura  Blomneld. 
2.  Kou  xrevw  <re  leviter  mutatur  e  xea  xravm  y-,  quod  MSS. 
nonnulli  dant :  at  MS.  D.  ct  Brunck.  re.  3.  V2  §eo)  omisit 
Grotius  :  quod  ad  w  recte,  quod  0=o»  perperam  :  hanc  vocem 
necessariam  reddit  responsio.  4.  Proxime  accedit  doixla.  y  oo-yj 
ad   Harleianum    doixla.    ye    <rr,,       5.    Post    I£=a«jv    subaudi  Ejxi 

XfLOlgOV. 

1203.  Multum  mihi  displicet  illud  arrgaTcu  repetitum ;  in 
quo  ne  mica  quidem  salis  inest.  Prxtulerim,  si  Codices  faveant, 
'fig  V  bT6'  "AZqchttos  Zyvet  ttoXs^iov,  nxKtv  "E^ia  tuQqov  xotQiicrrj 
Agy;h;v  <TTquTo\.  De  voce  v&Xii  soepius  omissa  vide  Porsonum 
ad  Hec.  1 169.  in  Addcndis. 
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1544.  Pro  vulgaris  05  E7n  Iojimoktiv  oLsqm  vxotov  o^uti  Toiat 
fiaAcov,  olim  legere  volebam  oj  Iti  Sci/xa^tv  ugotiov  xorov  <ro7<r» 
(5x\aov,  omisso  oppacriv ;  nunc  malim  mutare  o^uaiv  in  dvocrtu. 

1627.  Hunc  versum  corruptissimum  olim  tentabam  ;  mihi 
ver6  non  in  omni  re  satisfaciebam ;  iterum  tentabo,  aliis  etiam 
nunc  fortasse  haud  satisfacturus.     Lego 

e[xe  y  "x/3oAov*   oiocoxev  a[A<p)  ^(nrorr^v. 

Ver6    proxime    Membranse    Parisienses,  teste    Brunckio,  dant 

ZovXevvcu  re  ju.£  toilpoov  SeSwxr  IloXvfiov:  unde  erui  SouAeutraj  Sopwv 
spe  y  exjSoKov  SeSooxev.  Illud  Mpoov  exfiokov  abunde  confirmat 
supra  817.  a> — Ktiougoov  [xyjttots  w^sXej  OiSwroSav  0ge\J/ai  /3gg^oj 
'EKBOAON  O'lKflN. 


EPIGRAMMA 
In  Vocem  aiGhovpov  in  ]\1S.  Herculanensi. 


LITERA    SCRIPTA    MANET. 


A1AOTPOT  culpa  scribarum  in  carmine  peccat 
Hinc  lis  qua;  teneat  litera  digna  locum  •, 

In  sedes  vacuas  Dawesius  '  indit  'Opixgbv, 
Piersoni  %  'Efyihh  pagina  docta  dedit ; 

Urbis  at  Herculeae  flammis  invicta  revertit, 
Et  tot  G  post  annos  litera  scripta  manet. 

L.  T. 

1  Misoel.  Crit.  p.  257.  2  Mceris.  p.  3? 
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OF  THE  STANDARD  OF  TASTE. 


NO.    I. 


1  roverbs  are  often  represented  as  the  concentrated  wisdom  of 
ages,  the  oracular  records  of  accumulated  experience,  and  the 
choicest  fruit  of  the  knowledge  derived  from  practice  and  re- 
peated observation.  I  readily  admit,  that  in  numerous  instances 
this  character  truly  belongs  to  the  wise  laws  of  our  ancestors  ; 
and  that  there  is  frequently  more  of  good  sense  and  of  truth  in 
a  short  adage,  that  has  passed  traditionally  from  lip  to  lip,  for 
many  successive  generations,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  high- 
wrought  treatises  and  profound  systems  of  some  of  our  most 
celebrated  moralists,  politicians,  or  philosophers. 

But  while  I  concede  this  in  honor  of  proverbs,  I  am 
disposed  to  maintain,  that  in  various  instances  their  authority  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  truth  ;  and  that  from  the  unthinking 
deference,  which  we  sometimes  pay  to  them,  rather  on  account 
of  their  venerable  antiquity,  than  of  their  conformity  to 
the  nature  of  things,  we  are  subjected  to  a  voluntary  intel- 
lectual blindness  ;  not  less  remarkable  than  that,  which  has  been 
so  frequently  occasioned  by  an  implicit  reliance  on  the  bold,  and 
unfounded  assertions  of  the  leaders  of  philosophical,  political, 
or  religious  sects.  I  might  illustrate  this  by  various  pertinent 
examples:  as  by  the  famous  maxim,  to  which  all  the  philo- 
sophers of  antiquity  implicitly  bowed  the  knee,  ex  nihilo  nihil 
/it,  "  out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  be  produced  •,"  and  by  which 
they  sought  to  prove,  that  matter  was  as  eternal,  as  the  great 
Creator  of  matter,  not  recollecting  that  they  thus  made  matter 
the  creator  of  itself ;  but  I  shall  hasten  to  the  particular  object, 
which  has  given  birth  to  this  inquiry,  and  state  at  once  the 
point,  which  I  have  at  present  in  view,  which  is  utterly  to  con- 
fute that  long  prevailing,  and  most  universally  quoted,  adage 
"  There  is  no  disputing  about  Tastes." 
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This,  Sir,  is  one  of  those  hastily  assumed  and  inconsiderate 
assertions,  by  which  the  indolent  and  unthinking  part  of  man- 
kind are  very  desirous  to  terminate  an  argument,  in  which  they 
are  unwilling  to  confess  themselves  in  the  wrong,  and  yet 
unable  to  reply  satisfactorily  to  the  reasonings  of  an  adversary. 
When  the  beauty  of  a  fine  woman  is  the  topic  of  discussion  ; 
when  the  merits  of  a  new  poem  or  play,  or  the  charms  of  a 
piece  of  natural  scenery,  are  canvassed  in  their  hearing,  they 
readily  enough  deliver  their  opinion,  and  stoutly  adhere  to  the 
side,  which  they  have  once  taken  up;  but  if  they  are  pressed  with 
arguments  on  the  contrary  side,  and  if  the  reasons  of  their 
decision  are  demanded,  they  shun  the  contest,  and  avoid  defeat, 
by  sheltering  themselves  under  a  de  gustibus  non  est  disputan- 
dum,  "  There  is  no  disputing  about  Tastes." 

Is  it  meant  by  this  to  assert,  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  dis- 
pute about  the  decisions  of  Taste  ?  or,  that  it  is  impossible  by  any 
Kind  of  argument  to  arrive  at  the  principles,  by  which  the 
decisions  of  Taste  ought  to  be  guided,  so  that  the  Taste  of  one 
man  be  just  as  good  as  the  Taste  of  another  ?  The  last  is 
undoubtedly  the  meaning,  in  which  this  very  hackneyed  apho- 
rism is  intended  to  be  understood,  for  the  first  supposition  is  too 
absurd  to  be  seriously  entertained  for  a  moment,  yet  I  am  dis- 
posed to  maintain,  and  I  hope  shall  be  able  to  prove,  that  never 
was  there  an  assertion  less  founded  on  truth,  or  more  incon- 
sistent with  reason  •,  that  the  principles  of  good  Taste  are 
as  fixed  and  unalterable  as  the  maxims  of  sound  logic,  or  the 
rules  of  morality  •,  that  there  is  a  permanent  standard,  accord- 
ing  to  which  the  decisions  of  Taste  should  always  be  regu- 
lated •,  and  that  this  standard  may  be  ascertained,  and  made 
plain  by  rational  and  patient  inquiry. 

How  then,  it  will  be  asked,  docs  it  happen,  that  different 
individuals,  and  still  more  different  nations,  and  different  ages 
of  the  world,  are  at  such  variance  with  one  another  in  their 
decisions  concerning  the  merit  and  demerit  of  objects  of  Taste  ? 
How  does  one  man  prefer  a  fair,  and  another  a  dark  complexion  ? 
Why  does  one  critic  admire  Milton,  another  Pope,  and  a  third 
Cowlev,  while  a  fourth  may  perhaps  prefer  D.  Darwin  to  them 
■all?  Why  are  some  readers  of  fiction  delighted  with  a  simple 
artless  narrative,  while  others  can  relish  nothing  but  marvel- 
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lous  tales  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  giants,  necromancers,  and 
enchanted  castles  ?  "Why  is  one  man  in  ecstasies  with  a  Madona 
of  Guido,  while  another  is  indifferent  to  every  kind  of  picture 
but  a  grotesque  of  Teniers  ?  Why  do  the  Dutch  lay  out  their 
gardens  in  straight  allies,  fenced  with  well-trimmed  hedges,  and 
ornamented  by  shaven  terraces,  leaden  images,  and  formal  pop- 
lars and  yews,  while  the  English  delight  in  the  ease  and  luxuriance 
of  natural  vegetation  ?  Why  do  the  Chinese  cramp  the  feet  of 
their  women  into  a  fourth  part  of  the  natm-al  si?:e,  and  think 
them  beautiful  when  they  are  unfit  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
walking  ?  Why  do  some  North-American  Indians  reduce  the 
heads  of  their  children  to  the  shape  of  a  cube,  in  order  to 
improve  their  elegance  ?  Why  do  the  Asiatics  admire  a  style  of 
language  overflowing  with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  while  the 
Athenians  approved  of  a  neat  and  elegant  terseness  in  their 
writers,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  could  tolerate  nothing  but  the 
most  sententious  brevity  ? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  seeming  paradoxes,  which  I  have  taken 
upon  me  to  resolve,  and  which  I  conceive  to  be  perfectly 
reconcileable  with  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  fixed  Standard 
of  Taste ;  and  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  Taste,  which  can 
reasonably  be  called  good,  while  all  the  rest  are  absolutely 
naught.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  I  shall  proceed  methodically  to  work,  and  shall  state, 
one  after  another  in  regular  succession,  the  causes,  which  I  think 
are  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  the  apparent  diversities  in  the 
decisions  of  mankind  respecting  subjects  of  Taste,  without 
resorting  to  an  original  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  faculty, 
or  resigning  its  determinations  to  the  absolute  government  of 
caprice.  These  causes  then,  I  think,  are  principally  the  follow- 
ing: First,  a  more  or  less  extensive  acquaintance  with  certain 
classes  of  the  objects  of  Taste.  Second,  a  difference,  not  in  the 
original  faculty  among  men,  but  in  the  extent  and  liveliness  of 
those  feelings,  whether  original  or  acquired,  to  which  the  objects 
of  Taste  address  themselves.  Third,  the  influence  of  particular 
habits;  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  certain  modifications 
of  the  objects  of  Taste.    Fourth,  arbitrary  and  casual  association. 

First,  a  more  or  less  extensive  acquaintance  with  certain 
classes  of  the  objects  of  Taste  will  cause  one  man  to  approve, 
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what  another  condemns,  while  both  are  gratified  upon  prin- 
ciples, which  are  essentially  and  originally  the  same.  What 
is  approved  by  a  rude  taste,  may  be  condemned  by  a  culti- 
vated taste  ;  and  what  is  exquisitely  gratifying  to  a  cultivated 
taste,  may  be  viewed  with  indifference  by  a  rude  taste ;  and 
yet  the  causes  of  gratification  be  in  fact  common  to  both.  It 
is  not  a  difference  in  original  constitution,  that  causes  the 
diversity  of  decision,  but  the  more  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  man  of  cultivated  taste,  by  which  he  is  taught  to  despise, 
what  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  man  of  ruder  mind ;  and 
what  he  himself  might,  at  first,  have  viewed  with  delight. 
This  may  be  satisfactorily  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from 
almost  any  of  the  fine  arts.  A  person,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  inferior  species  of  architecture  alone,  will  be  highly 
delighted  with  a  building,  which  a  man,  who  has  studied  the 
remains  of  Grecian  and  Roman  magnificence,  will  view  with 
indifference  or  contempt.  Here,  however,  there  is  no  cause 
of  the  diversity  of  decision,  but  a  more  or  less  extensive  know- 
ledge, and  the  circumstance  of  the  one  person  having  seen 
better  models  than  the  other  ;  and  should  the  man  of  uncul- 
tivated taste  ever  become  acquainted  with  the  superior  orders 
of  architecture,  and  if  his  judgment  be  not  misled  by  arbi- 
trary association  or  inveterate  prejudice,  he  will  soon  coincide 
in  his  decisions  with  the  man  of  refined  taste,  and  be  induced 
to  despise,  what  he  at  first  admired. 

The  case  is  precisely  the  same  in  sculpture.  The  first  time 
a  man,  to  whom  this  art  is  entirely  new,  might  happen  to  see 
a  barber's  block,  or  the  most  ordinary  piece  of  statuary,  he 
would  be  struck  and  pleased,  because  he  sees  an  imitation, 
however  rude,  of  the  human  figure  ;  and  occupied  with  the 
general  resemblance,  he  pays  little  attention  to  its  numerous 
defects.  But  should  he  afterwards  meet  with  the  workmanship 
of  a  master  in  the  art,  he  will  now  look  with  contempt  on 
the  rude  performance,  which  he  admired  at  first.  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  source  of  his  admiration  is  strictly  the 
same,  the  principle  of  imitation  ;  and  though  his  taste  may  be 
improved,  it  is  not  altered  in  its  nature. 

In  poetry,  and  other  works  of  imagination,  a  similar  progres- 
sion  may  be  distinctly  traced.     One  man  is  delighted  with  an 
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old  metrical  or  prose  romance,  and  peruses  the  Iliad  or  ?iEneid 
with  coldness  ;  whilst  another  is  transported  with  the  classical 
effusions  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  and  leaves  the  romances  of 
chivalry  to  children.  These  two  kinds  of  composition,  however, 
resemble  one  another  in  many  particulars.  They  are  alike  full 
of  action,  voyages,  battles,  triumphs,  and  continual  changes 
of  fortune ;  they  both  abound  in  strong  expressions  of  passion, 
and  mighty  deeds  of  heroism.  But  the  style  and  sentiments 
of  the  classical  poets  are  too  refined  for  the  admirer  of  chivalry ; 
who  at  the  same  time  is  not  shocked  with  the  continual  viola- 
tions of  probability,  the  confusion  of  times  and  places,  and 
offences  against  manners,  which  his  favorite  authors  contain ; 
and  which,  while  they  escape  his  detection,  give  unconquerable 
disgust  to  the  cultivated  mind  of  the  man  of  classical  taste. 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  is  easily  applicable  to  every 
object,  which  is  subjected  to  the  decisions  of  taste  •,  and  it 
appears  to  me  to  explain,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  part,  the 
different  sentiments  concerning  female  beauty,  which  prevail 
in  the  various  regions  of  the  earth.  In  Africa  thick  lips,  a  flat 
nose,  and  woolly  hair,  combined  with  a  complexion  of  shining 
jet,  excite  those  transports  in  the  breast  of  the  native  lover, 
which  in  Europe  can  be  kindled  only  by  the  rose,  nicely  blended 
with  the  lily,  by  a  nose  of  the  aquiline  or  Grecian  form,  by 
delicately  pouting  lips,  and  luxuriantly  flowing  tresses.  But 
the  poor  African  knows  no  charms  superior  to  those  of  the 
dingy  object,  on  whom  he  fixes  his  affections  ;  and  whom,  by 
the  force  of  habit,  and  a  natural  prejudice,  he  will  continue 
to  prefer  to  those  more  elegantly  formed  dames,  whom  we 
emphatically  style  fair,  should  he  ever  afterwards  happen  to 
be  introduced  to  their  acquaintance.  That  he  should  continue 
to  do  so  is  certainly  one  of  those  things,  which  are  «  devoutly 
to  be  wished ;"  and  I  shall  not,  for  the  sake  of  giving  my 
argument  additional  weight,  take  up  the  ungracious  office  of 
maintaining  that  negroes,  by  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the 
various  races  of  mankind,  are  apt  to  become  admirers  of  our 
fair  countrywomen. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  beauty  of  mere  external  form  as  with 
the  beautiful  or  elegant  in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  or  works  of 
imagination.     The  standard  of  external  beauty  is  not  one,  but 
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varied ;  and  it  is  reasonable  that  it  should  be  different  in  differ- 
ent nations,  as  well  as  that  it  should  be  different  in  the  male 
and  in  the  female  •,  in  youth,  maturity,  and  old  age.  The 
beauty  of  forms  (as  may  afterwards  more  fully  appear)  does 
not  arise  so  much  from  certain  particulars  of  shape,  coloring, 
and  symmetry,  as  from  the  qualities,  of  which  these  arc  expres- 
sive, and  the  associations,  which  we  habitually  connect  with 
them.  But  the  qualities  which  are  expressed  by  a  male,  and 
by  a  female  form ;  by  a  child,  and  a  person  in  advanced  age, 
are  very  different ;  and  we  would  by  no  means  think  that 
beautiful  in  the  one,  which  excites  our  admiration  in  the  other. 
The  man,  who  in  his  outward  appearance  approaches  to  the 
beauty  of  the  female  sex,  we  despise  as  effeminate ;  nor  would 
we  consider  him  as  beautiful,  if  he  were  made  exactly  like  the 
most  handsome  child.  It  would  be  no  praise  to  a  handsome 
woman  to  say  that  she  had  a  childish  face,  or  a  face  that 
resembled  that  of  the  most  beautiful  infant ;  and  to  say  that 
her  face  was  masculine,  or  resembled  that  of  a  good-looking- 
man,  would  be  absolute  satire.  The  beauty  of  forms,  there- 
fore, is  not  absolute,  but  relative  ;  and  is  in  a  great  measure 
resolvable  into  expression.  The  forms  that  we  approve, 
and  consider  as  beautiful,  seem  to  be  those,  which  unite  the 
excellencies  of  the  whole  class  of  beings  to  which  they  belong, 
as  far  as  our  acquaintance  with  that  class  has  extended ;  or  as 
far  as  fancy,  founded  on  experience,  can  carry  us.  It  is  the 
central  form,  or  that  to  which  nature  always  tends  in  each 
class  of  her  productions,  though  she  be  always  deviating  from 
it  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  that  constitutes  the  standard  of 
beauty  in  that  class  of  objects  •,  and  which,  therefore,  has  no 
authority  beyond  the  limits  of  that  class.  In  Greece,  one  kind 
of  nose  was  most  generally  the  accompaniment  of  beautiful 
women,  and  was  therefore  the  model  adopted  by  painters  and 
statuaries  •,  in  Rome,  a  nose  of  a  very  different  form  most 
commonly  occurred,  and  was  deemed  most  beautiful ;  and  it 
would  yet  be  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  Grecian  or 
Roman  nose  be  really  of  itself  most  worthy  of  admiration. 
In  Africa  the  central  form,  with  respect  to  the  proportions 
and  shape  of  the  features,  as  well  as  the  complexion,  is 
exceedingly  different  from  what  it  is  in  Europe  j  and  therefore 
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the  ideal  or  perfect  model  of  beauty  cannot  be  the  same  in 
both  countries.  Could  we  extend  our  acquaintance  to  the 
features  and  appearance  of  every  individual  of  the  human  race, 
then  we  should  erect  a  standard  of  beauty  common  to  all,  by 
discovering  one  central  form  belonging  to  the  whole.  But  as 
this  can  never  be  realised,  the  common  model,  or  central  form 
belonging  to  each  great  class  of  mankind,  must  be  esteemed 
the  standard  of  beauty  in  that  class,  as  indicating  most  com- 
pletely the  qualities  for  which  individuals  are  esteemed. 

I  concur,  therefore,  most  cordially  in  the  sentiment  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  when  he  says  that  "  there  is  but  one  presiding 
principle,  which  regulates  and  gives  stability  to  every  art.  The 
works  of  poets,  painters,  moralists,  or  historians,  which  are 
built  upon  general  nature,  live  for  ever ;  while  those,  which 
depend  for  their  existence  on  particular  customs  and  habits,  a 
particular  view  of  nature,  or  the  fluctuation  of  fashion,  can 
only  be  coeval  with  that,  which  first  raised  them  from  obscu- 
rity." l 
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JH.AVING  thus  considered  the  effects  of  the  first  of  the 
assigned  causes  of  the  great  apparent  diversity  in  the  tastes  of 
mankind,  I  proceed  now  to  the  second  in  order,  viz.  U  a 
difference,  not  in  the  original  faculty  among  men,  but  in  the 
extent  and  liveliness  of  those  feelings,  whether  original  or 
acquired,  to  which  the  objects  of  taste  address  themselves." 

Men  are  all  compounded  of  the  self-same  ingredients,  they 
are  all  endowed  with  similar  appetites,  desires,  affections,  and 
emotions  •,  but  the  degree  of  susceptibility,  which  these  various 
powers  possess  in  different  individuals,  is  exceedingly  various. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  one  person  is  discriminated  as  a  man 
of  sensibility,  another  is  characterised  by  his  generosity,  a  third 
by  his  humanity,  while  a  fourth  may  be  most  distinguished 
by  his  selfishness.  Yet  in  every  individual  of  the  human  race 
there  is  an  original  and  inherent  principle  of  sympathy  with 
distress,  an  innate  principle  of  magnanimity  and  of  charity  ; 
as  well  as  an  implanted  regard  to  the  interest  of  self.  The 
seeds,  which  are  originally  introduced  into  the  soil,  are  the 
same  in  all  cases  ;  but  some  of  them  meet  with  a  more  conge- 
nial receptacle  than  others ;  and  consequently  shoot  into 
luxuriance-)  while  those,  which  are  less  fortunate,  are  checked 
and  stinted  in  their  growth.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
diversity  in  the  extent  and  liveliness  of  the  feelings  of  different 
men,  that  they  are  .often  so  variously  affected  by  the  same 
object  of  taste.  «  There  are  some  men,"  says  Mr.  Burke, 
"  formed  with  feelings  so  blunt,  with  tempers  so  cold  and 
phlegmatic,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  awake  during 
the  whole  of  their  lives.     Upon  such  persons  the  most  striking 
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objects  make  but  a  faint  and  obscure  impression.  There  are 
others  so  continually  in  the  agitation  of  gross  and  merely 
sensual  pleasures,  or  so  occupied  in  the  low  drudgery  of 
avarice,  or  so  heated  in  the  chace  of  honors  and  distinction, 
that  their  minds,  which  had  been  used  continually  to  the 
stonns  of  those  violent  and  tempestuous  passions,  can  hardly 
be  put  in  motion  by  the  delicate  and  refined  play  of  the  imagi- 
nation. But  whenever  either  of  these  happen  to  be  struck 
with  any  natural  elegance  or  greatness,  or  with  these  qualities 
in  any  work  of  art,  they  are  moved  upon  the  same  principle." 

On  a  plodding  Dutchman,  whose  soul  is  centered  in  his 
counting-house,  and  who  has  no  wisli  for  any  enjoyment 
more  refined  than  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  glass  of  Geneva,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  making  any  impression  by  the 
beauties  of  the  ^Eneid  or  Iliad  ;  yet  there  exists  in  his  soul 
the  latent  relish  for  those  very  beauties,  which  he  despises, 
and  with  which  the  man  of  taste  is  transported  into  raptures ; 
and  when  similar  beauties  are  dressed  up  in  colors  sufficiently 
gaudy  to  rouse  his  dormant  attention,  as  in  those  dramatic 
exhibitions,  which  are  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Bartho- 
lomew fair ;  he  will  be  moved  to  express  his  delight  in 
'language  not  less  energetic,  though  greatly  less  polished,  than 
that  of  the  man  of  nice  discrimination.  He  will  be  altogether 
incapable  of  relishing  a  well-turned  repartee,  in  which  there  is 
no  salt  but  the  Attic  ;  but  he  will  shake  his  sides  at  a  high- 
seasoned  double- entcndrcy  where  the  secret  meaning  is  suffici- 
ently protrusive.  He  will  be  totally  unmoved  by  the  refined 
strains  of  an  Italian  concerto  ;  but  will  turn  a  listening  ear  to 
the  grinding  of  a  barrel-organ  or  a  hurdy-gurdy.  He  will 
look  with  indifference  on  the  natural  and  appropriate  gesticu- 
lation of  an  accomplished  dramatic  performer ;  but  will  be 
completely  transported  by  the  grimace  of  the  clown  in  a  panto- 
mime, or  the  tricks  of  a  mountebank's  Merry-Andrew. 

This  is  illustrated  by  what  takes  place  in  the  same  mind, 
when  it  is  favorably  or  unfavorably  disposed  to  be  impressed 
by  certain  classes  of  the  objects  of  taste.  The  mere  percep- 
tion of  an  object  of  taste  may  be  altogether  insufficient  to 
,  excite  the  corresponding  emotion,  unless  the  imagination  be 
sufficiently  disengaged,  and  open  to  the  pursuit   of  all  those 
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trains  of  thought,  which  are  allied  in  character  and  expres- 
sion to  the  feelings  suitable  to  the  object  presented.  At  one 
time  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  natural  scenery  will  produce 
all  their  characteristic  effect  upon  the  mind ;  and  at  another, 
when  our  thoughts  are  turned  into  a  different  channel,  they 
will  be  viewed  with  complete  indifference.  At  one  time,  the 
contemplation  of  a  moon-light  scene  will  recall  all  the  beautiful 
imagery,  which  Homer  has  associated  with  this  interesting 
view  of  nature,  in  his  well-known  similitude ;  at  another,  it 
will  suggest  nothing  but  the  convenience  arising  from  moon- 
shine to  the  nocturnal  traveller.  The  mind  must  be  vacant 
and  unoccupied  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the  strongest 
impression  from  the  ^objects  of  taste.  To  a  man,  who  is  in 
pain  or  affliction,  we  shall  in  vain  present  a  fine  natural 
prospect,  with  a  view  of  occupying  his  imagination  by  its 
beauties.  The  seasons  of  care,  of  grief,  or  of  business,  have 
far  other  employments,  and  destroy,  for  the  time,  all  our 
sensibility  to  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime,  by  producing  a  state 
of  mind  altogether  unfavorable  to  the  indulgence  of  the  imagi- 
nation. It  is  in  seasons  of  leisure  or  ease  that  we  can  fully 
enjoy  the  charms  of  nature,  and  that  we  turn  to  the  compo- 
sitions of  poetry,  music,  or  painting  for  amusement  and 
delight. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  various  conditions  of  the  same 
mind,  as  the  diversity  in  the  sensibility  of  different  minds, 
with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  as  a  cause  of  the 
apparently  contradictory  decisions  of  men  in  matters  of  taste. 
This  diversity  of  sensibility  is  indeed  a  radical  difference  of 
natural  constitution ;  but  it  is  not  a  difference  in  the  original 
faculties  of  the  mind,  but  in  the  degree  in  which  these  admit 
of  being  exercised.  It  is  that  diversity  in  the  acuteness  of  the 
various  powers  of  the  intellect,  by  which  one  man  is  distin- 
guished from  another,  as  remarkably  as  by  the  different  cast 
of  the  features  of  the  face,  or  a  difference  in  stature,  or 
bodily  agility  j  all  of  which  are,  like  this  intellectual  diversity, 
differences  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind.  In  the  pleasures  of 
taste  there  are  so  many  delights,  that  depend  merely  upon  the 
proportional  degree,  in  which  an  emotion  is  excited,  that  we 
need  not  wonder  that  to  some  men  they  should  be  almost 
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entirely  unknown.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  terrific,  a  plea- 
sure in  the  pathetic,  and  a  pleasure  in  melancholy ;  but  this 
pleasure  will  be  converted  into  pain,  if  it  is  stretched  beyond 
a  certain  point  •,  as  tickling  of  the  skin  will  excite  tears  instead 
of  laughter,  if  it  be  done  too  violently.  Hence,  according 
to  the  difference  of  intellectual  sensibility,  an  object  or  descrip- 
tion, which  in  one  person  excites  a  painful  emotion,  will,  in 
another,  excite  only  an  agreeable  agitation  ;  and  in  a  third, 
will  be  accompanied  with  total  indifference  Some  persons 
are  of  so  cool  and  phlegmatic  a  temperament  that  they  cannot 
be  agitated,  but  by  situations  of  real  danger ;  as  it  was  said 
of  King  William,  that  his  eye  never  glistened  with  so  great 
delight  as  when  he  was  leading  his  troops  into  battle.  It 
would  be  as  vain  to  expect  that  persons  of  such  a  tempera- 
ment should  be  interested  by  the  terrific  descriptions  of  the 
epic  or  dramatic  muse,  as  that  a  person  of  delicate  nerves 
should  find  pleasure  in  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  war.  Yet 
striking  as  these  diversities  of  sentiment  are,  they  are  not 
ascribable  to  a  radical  diversity  of  constitution,  but  only  to 
the  difference  of  strength  of  the  same  original  intellectual 
powers.  One  man  has  a  much  more  tenacious  memory  than 
another  •,  yet  we  admit  the  memories  of  these  two  persons  to 
be,  in  every  respect,  similar  faculties ;  in  like  manner  we 
must  admit  the  tastes  of  men  to  be  derived  from  mental 
energies,  which  are  essentially  the  same  in  nature,  although 
these  mental  energies  are  dull  in  some  individuals,  and 
extremely  acute  in  others. 

The  only  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  principle,  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  occur  in  certain  apparent  anomalies  of  the 
perceptions  of  the  eye  and  ear.  There  are  many  persons  who 
seem  altogether  incapable  of  deriving  any  gratification  from 
musical  sounds,  or  of  deciding  whether  what  they  hear  be 
harmony  or  discord  ;  and  there  are  others,  who  cannot  distin- 
guish certain  colors,  which  to  ordinary  eyes  are  sufficiently 
discriminated  •,  but  sometimes  confound  under  the  same  name, 
those  which  are  essentially  different ;  and  sometimes  misapply 
names,  which  are  otherwise  appropriated  ;  calling  blue,  green  -, 
or  purple,  scarlet ;  and  the  contrary. 
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With  respect  to  the  apparent  insensibility  to  the  nice 
variations  of  musical  sounds,  or  the  want  of  a  musical  ear,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  much  of  it  arises  from  a  want  of 
attention  ;  and  from  not  having  been  early  accustomed  to  relish 
gratifications  of  this  kind,  rather  than  from  an  absolute  diffe- 
rence in  original  constitution.  It  is  perfectly  ascertained  that, 
without  attention  and  early  cultivation,  all  our  organs  of 
external  sensation  become  blunted  and  imperfect.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  sense  of  smelling  in  the  individuals  of 
a  polished  community  is  so  much  inferior  to  the  same  sense 
in  Savages,  who  are  accustomed  to  depend  on  its  testimony 
in  deciding  on  the  qualities  of  their  food.  A  nice  judgment 
in  music  is  never  acquired  without  much  practice,  and  being 
accustomed  to  thv*  most  correct  and  complicated  performances. 
We  may  all  recollect  the  time  when  we  could  relish  nothing 
but  a  simple  air,  or  a  natural  self-taught  strain;  but,  by 
being  gradually  accustomed  to  more  intricate  compositions, 
we  come,  by  degrees,  to  relish  and  appreciate  their  merit. 
A  concert  of  Italian  music  is  more  apt  to  affect  the  mob  with 
disgust  than  with  rapture  ;  yet  it  is  listened  to  by  the  connois- 
seur with  the  most  enthusiastic  transports  :  "  J'ai  vu,"  says 
the  Baron  de  Montesquieu,  "  les  operas  d'Angleterre  et 
d'ltalie  j  ce  sont  les  memes  pieces  ct  les  memes  acteurs  ;  mais 
la  meme  musique  produit  des  effets  si  differens  sur  les  deux 
nations,  l'une  est  si  calme,  et  l'autre  si  transportee,  que  cela 
parok  inconcevable." 

Thus  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  much  of  our  relish  for 
the  niceties  of  musical  composition  is  the  result  of  cultivation 
and  practice  ;  and  the  great  difference  in  respect  of  musical  ear, 
which  appears  to  prevail  among  men,  is  a  difference  rather  in 
degree,  than  in  kind,  I  feel  myself,  however,  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  in  some  individuals  there  appears  to  be  an  original 
constitutional  want  of  all  capacity  to  relish  or  distinguish 
what  is  called  harmony  or  melody ;  a  want,  which  no  atten- 
tion or  cultivation  would  have  been  sufficient  to  supply, 
Petrarch  mentions  a  person  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  less 
charmed  by  a  concert  of  nightingales,  than  by  a  serenade  of 
frogs  -,    and    all   cf   us    have    known    individuals,   who   were 
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Completely  insensible  to  the  finest  musical  strains,  and  felt  no 
more  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  best  adapted  tones  of  melody, 
than  in  hearing  the  jarring  of  a  poker  on  a  pair  of  tongs. 
Here  we  are  necessitated  to  admit  some  original  defect  either 
in  the  organ  of  sensation,  or  in  the  corresponding  intellectual 
faculty,  by  which  a  judgment  is  formed  of  those  proportions 
and  relations  of  tones,  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
true  musical  concoi'dance. 

In  the  analogous  case  of  incorrect  vision,  in  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  proper  discrimination  of  colors,  it  seems  likewise 
necessary  to  admit  an  original  constitutional  diversity  of 
structure.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  as  colors  are  all 
produced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  vary  to  the  eye  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strength  and  velocity,  or  refrangibility  of  the 
pencil  of  light,  by  which  they  are  produced,  a  difference  in 
the  original  sensibility  of  the  organ  may  of  itself  account  for 
the  different  judgment,  which  the  same  persons  form  of  what 
is  generally  considered  as  the  same  color.  This  explanation, 
however,  of  the  remarkable  phcenomenon  now  under  consi- 
deration, will  not  be  considered  as  very  satisfactory,  when  we 
take  into  account  the  apparent  regularity  and  permanency  of 
these  deviations  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  vision.  It  would 
be  unsuitable  to  the  object  of  this  communication  to  enter 
into  any  minute  detail  of  this  anomaly,  or  of  the  explanations, 
which  have  been  proposed  in  order  to  account  for  it ;  but 
it  cannot  be  improper  to  observe  that  there  is  a  paper  on 
the  subject  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Manchester,  where  all  the  phenomena  of  this  peculiarity  of 
vision  are  fully  detailed  by  a  gentleman,  who  himself  labors 
under  the  defect,  Mr.  J.  Dalton ;  and  who  has  there 
proposed  an  hypothesis  of  a  particular  tint  in  one  of  the 
humors  of  the  eye,  which  seems  very  satisfactorily  to  account 
for  every  peculiarity  of  the  case. 

If  this  anomaly  in  vision  be  justly  ascribable  to  a  peculiar 
structure  of  the  eye,  analogy  would  prompt  us  to  refer  the 
defect  of  a  musical  ear  to  some  corresponding  deficiency,  or 
peculiarity  in  the  external  organ  of  hearing.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  anatomists  and  physiologists  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  ascertain    in  what   this  peculiarity  actually    consists.     But 
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having  allowed  that  the  decisions  of  taste  are  influenced 
by  an  original  diversity  in  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame  in  different  individuals,  I  am  inclined  to  assert  that 
all  the  other  apparent  differences  in  this  particular  may  be 
accounted  for  by  a  diversity  of  natural  sensibility,  or  some 
of  those  accessory  causes,  which  I  have  already  enumerated 
as  contributing  to  produce  this  remarkable  effect ;  and  of 
which  two  of  great  importance  yet  remain  to  be  illustrated. 


S. 


REVERENDO  DOCTISSIMCQUE  VIRO, 

JACOBO    JONES,    S.  T.  P. 

ARCHIDIAC0NO   HEREFORDIiE, 

Septuagenarw,  inscmjzes  noctium  horas  carmina  Latine  com- 
ponendv  Jallenti,  hoc  Vincentii  Bourne  ojpusculum 

11  Mittitj  et  optat  amans,  quo  mittitur,  ire  salutem" 

Henricus  H.  Joy, 


Hunc  tibi,  morhorum  et  vigilatse  tsedia  noctis 
Cui  Latii  citharam  solicitare  levat ; 

Posthabito  Aoniis  medicina?  fonte,  dolores 
Munere  Apollineo  qui  meliore  fugas  ; 

Hunc  tibi,  cui  crines  lambit  vigor  igneus  albos, 
Libruro,  etsi  nugis  his  amicitur,  habe. 
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BRUNTONAM 


E  GRANTA  EXITURAM 


HENDECASYLLABX. 


JN  ostri  presidium  et  decus  Theatri, 
O  tu,  Melpomenes  severioris 
Certe  Filia  !     Quam  decore  formaj 
Donavit  Cytherea  ;  quam  Minerra 
Duxit  per  dubiae  vias  juventae, 
Per  plausus  populi  periculosos, 
Nee  lapsam — precor  O  nee  in  futurum 
Lapsuram  !  —  Satis  at  Camcena  dignis 
Quae  te  commemoret  modis  ?     Acerbos 
Seu  proferre  Monimije  dolores, 
Frater  cum  vetitos,  nefas  !  ruebat 
In  fratris  thalamos,  parumque  casto 
Vexabat  pede  :  sive  Juliette 
Luctantes  odio  paterno  amores 
Mavis  fingere  :  Te  sequuntur  Horror, 
Arrectusque  comas  Pavor  •,  vicissim 
In  fletum  populus  jubetur  ire, 
Et  suspiria  personant  Theatrum. 


582  Ad  Bruntonam. 

Mox  divinior  enitescis,  Altrix 
Altoris  vigil  et  Parens  Parentis  : 
At  non  Gnecia  sola  vindicabit 
Paternse  columen  decusque  vitae 
Natam  ;  restat  item  Patri  Britanno 
Et  par  Euphrasia  Puella  ",  quamque 
Ad  Scenam  pietas  tulit  paternam. 

O  Bruntona,  cito  exitura  Virgo, 
Et  visu  cito  subtrahenda  nostro, 
Breves  deliciae  dolorque  longus ! 
Gressum  siste  parumper,  oro  j  Teque 
Virtutesque  tuas  lyra  sonandas 
Tradet  Granta  suis  vicissim  alumnis  ! 


in.  Cal.  Oct.  mdccxc. 

Franciscus  Wrangham. 


1  Quippe  quae  (clansis  in  Urbe,  ob  Ducis  Cumbricnsis  mortem,  theatris) 
in  arenam  municipakm,  nbi  Pater  tunc  ten>poris  ludos  scenicos  edebat, 
4<escendere  non  erubuerit. 
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On   the    Quantity  of  a  final   short    Vowel   before   a    Word 
beginning  with  s  followed  by  a  Consonant. 


In  the  First  Number  of  this  Journal,  we  collected  instances 
of  this  collocation  from  Classical  writers.  We  shall  now 
proceed  with  modern  Latin  poets. 

In  the  difference  between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns 
one  observation  is  obvious.  In  the  writings  of  the  former, 
the  instances  are  rare ;  in  those  of  the  latter,  very  common. 
As  the  words  must  have  equally  occurred  to  both,  this  diffe- 
rence proves  that  the  ancients  studiously  avoided  that  position, 
while  the  latter  have  adopted  it  promiscuously.  Hence, 
while  we  think  we  have  not  omitted  many  instances  in  the 
ancient,  we  have  inserted  but  a  small  part  of  those,  which 
occur  in  the  modern,  poets. 

We  may  safely  assert  that  in  modern  poetry  the  syllable 
generally  remains  short. 

VIDA. 

Regia  progenies,  cui  regum  debite  sceptra. 

Poetic,  lib.  i. 

Ordea  stipitibus  duris  detrudere  tendunt. 

Ibid.  lib.  ii. 

Omnibus,  incolumi  rege,  stat  cernere  ferro. 

Seacchia. 

Extinctse  ornatus,  ncc  non  fulgentia  sceptra. 

Ibid. 
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V I D  A,  continued. 

Funera  spargcbat  fuscse  regina  cohortis. 

Scacchia. 

Jamque  ilia  et  turres  procul  ecce  stravit  et  arces. 

Christiad.  II. 

Luxuriant  sola  strata,  nitent  argentea  eburnis. 

Ibid. 

Regia  scitarique  omnes  tempusque  locumque. 

Ibid.  in. 

Flumina  squaraigerum  generi  hamo  tendere  adunco. 

.  Ibid.  iv. 

Littore  spectantem  fiuctus  scopulo  illidentes. 

Ibid. 

Vulnera  sponte  animis  fandi  compescite  amorem. 

Ibid. 

Marmoreum  tibT  stravit  iter,  pontumque  diremit. 

Ibid.  v. 

Vestraque  sponte  sua  deleret  crimina  morte. 

Ibid.  vi. 

Vertice  stipitibusque  etiam  nunc  fixa  manebunt. 

Ibid. 

Omnia  scis,  et  cuncta  vides ;  tibi  lumina  mille. 

Hymn.  i. 

Respuis  externos  sine  corpore  spiritus  haustus. 

Ibid.  i. 

Imperium  ;  tu  rex  regum  ;  tibf  sceptra,  tibi  ipsa. 

Ibid. 
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V I D  A,  continued. 

Ipse  sed  ingrediens  soli  tibT  sponte  patentes. 

Ibid.  ir. 

Detersa.  prorsus  priscfi  rubigine  scabra. 

Ibid. 

Jam  meditans  ipsi  de  mare  sceptra  Jovi. 
Ibid.  VI. 

Quos  casus,  quae  non  discrimina  sponte  subisti. 

Ibid.  xv. 

Prodigus  vitae,  nee  acerba  spretls. 

Ibid.  xxin. 


POLITIANUS. 

Incaluit,  multoque  obstructs  funere  Xerxen. 

Nutricia. 

Cortice,  statque  levi  casa  frondea  nixa  tigillo. 

Rusticus. 

Semper  odorati  Venerisque  stipendia  flores. 

Ibid. 

Aurea  sparsurus  redivivo  secula  mundo. 

Manto. 
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SCALIGER. 

Quique  fera  dominam  compede  stringit  humum. 

Lacrym  c. 

Mensque  stupet  rigidis  non  bene  nixa  malis. 

Ibid. 

Ducere  spirandi  semina  dia  polo. 

Ibid. 

Dum  sua,  tanta,  simulque  stupet,  pariterque  superbit. 

Ibid. 

Impulit  irata  lucida  stagna  manu. 

Epigr. 

FractaquS  spumificis  murmurat  unda  vadis. 

Ibid. 

Tractus,  dant  Sappho  dulcia  scripta  tibi. 

Heroina. 

Vosque  triumphalx  moenia  structa  manu. 

Urbes. 

Lenia  sic  voluit  reddere  sceptra  maris. 

Ibid. 

Vicinus  sibT  spem  promittit,  et  otia  j  cassos. 

Ibid. 

Seque  student  Dominie  velle  parare  suae. 

Thdumantia. 

Atque  stupent  pigro  flumina  stricta  gelu. 

Ibid. 
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MURETUS. 

Tunc  tandem,  excludi  quid  sit,  amice,  scies. 

Eleg.  7. 

Et  retinent  forti  regia  sceptra  manu. 

Epigr. 

Non  pudor  est,  oculis  ubi  scintillantibus  ilia. 

Ibid. 

Pande  oculos,  pande  stellate  frontis  honorem. 

Ibid. 

Et  tibi  scripta  vetus  per  mea  nomen  erit. 

Ibid. 

Et  nitidum  soli  prsevia  sternit  iter. 

Ibid. 

Esse  bonum  nostro  tempore  stultitia  est. 

Ibid. 

Nam  si  vim  verbi  inspicias,  et  nobile  scortum. 

Ibid. 

Laus  sequitur,  neque  splendor  ullus. 

Odce. 

Volatque  stipata  Angelis. 

Poem.  Var.  lib.  i. 

Sanctus  viscera  Spiritus. 

Ibid. 

Et  cratem  roseo  sanguinS  spargeret. 
Ibid. 

Ilium  ego  scire  negem,  quse  tu,  Pater  optime,  dona. 

Ibid. 
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M  U  R  E  T  U  S,  continued. 

Arboris,  et  rivum  molle  strepentis  aquse. 

Poem.  Var.  lib.  I. 

Et  quaevis  habilem  fingere  spectra  sibi. 

Ibid. 


MEZIRIAC. 

Cetera  jam  totura  miracula  sparsa  per  orbem. 

Maria. 

Perfic^  stelligeri  quse  mandat  rector  Olympi. 

Ibid. 

Cosperat  unde  scelus,  ccepit  et  inde  salus. 

Annunc. 

Et  mediam  obliquo  tramite  scindit  humum. 

Psalm.  136, 

Aut  rapido  absorbens  vortice  Scylla  rates. 

Be  Cast.  Eleg. 

Musa  scandentem  super  astra  cycnum. 

Lyr.  Poet. 

Humanum  voluit  morte  piare  scelus. 

Ad  Amic, 

Virgo  patris  summi  filia,  sponsa,  parens. 

Ibid. 

Egregium  juvenem  cuspid^  sternit  humi. 

In  Oct.  oh> 
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HUETIUS. 

Abdita  scrutatur  nascentum  exordia  rerum. 

Magnes. 

Littora,  vix  trepidis  ausos  vada  scindere  remis. 

Ibid. 

Mollia  secreto  cunabula  stemit  in  antro. 

Melissa. 

Plenaque  spumanti  retulit '  mulctralia  lacte. 

Sal. 

Innumeros  circum  stipatus  milite  Xerxes. 

In  Agger es  Holl. 

Venere  ad  numeros  carmina  sponte  suos. 

Thea. 

Sive  stellato  dominaris  axi. 

AdDiv.  Virg. 

Ceu  foetus  atro  turbine  spumeis. 

Ad  Ludov.  xiv. 

Rite  scelus  gladio  redder. 

Ibid. 

Numinibus  sua  spes  fefellit. 

Ad  Ant.  HallfEum. 


1  With  every  deference  to  the  taste,  elegance,  and  learning  of  Huetius, 
we  may  express  a  doubt  whether  the  first  syllable  of  retulii  is  found  short 
in  the  best  Latin  poets. 

No.  II.  H 
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RU7EUS. 

Undique  spargit  opes  :  donis  turn  victa  recludit. 

Panegyr. 

Et  nuper  Dani  servatrix  dextera  sceptri. 

Ibid. 

Provisamque  Struem  ponti,  pars  serea  plaustris. 

Ibid. 

Deproperare  viam,  et  cseco  vada  sternere  cursu. 

Ibid. 

Spicula  stet  mulicr,  vulgique  ferocia  corda. 

Ibid. 

Et  vacua  ostentet  clamosse  jurgia  scenx. 

Ibid. 

Excipit  amplexus  humiles,  annosaque  stringi. 

Ibid. 

Horridus  arenti  sine  nomine  stipes  in  agro. 

Symb.  Heroic. 

Nomen  apud  seros  sistent  tua  scripta  nepotes. 

Ibid. 

Mollius  indulget,  nee  somnus  agrestia  spernit. 

Miscel. 

Fervida  seu  molli  placeat  vada  sternere  pace. 

Ibid. 

Longaque  Scipiadx  feret  altum  in  secula  nomen. 

Ibid. 

Protinus  ut  nutu  dent  mcenia  sponte  ruinam. 

Ibid. 
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S  A  N  A  D  O  N. 

Vitam,  te  sine,  splendidam. 

Ode  in. 

Burgunde,  sceptris  debite  Gallicis. 

Ibid.  vii. 

Venale  sceptrum  proposuit :  simul. 

Ibid.  xix. 

Dum  bellicosi  strenua  spiritus. 

Ibid. 

Oculosque  spectantum  rapit. 

Ibid.  xxn. 

Aurique  speciosum  decus. 

Ibid. 

Olena  captivis  ubi  spumeus  adsilit  undis. 

Eleg.  i. 

Infaustis  venit  litera  scripta  notis. 

Eleg.  ix. 

Illita  stemmatibus  supposuisse  tuis. 

Lib.  ii.  Eleg.  10. 

Quicquid  habet,  tibi  sponte  dabit  Natura,  tuoque, 

Ibid. 

Hie  varia  Batavi  defectus  pelle  sciuri. 

Ibid. 


BUCHANAN. 

Regasque  sceptro  sempiternum  ferreo. 

Psalm,  u. 
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BUCHANAN,  continued* 

Sxviet  injustos  contra  justa  ira,  scietis. 

Psalm,  ii. 

Alter  frugibus  horrea  stipet. 

Ibid.  iv. 

Facesse7,  spem  pone  irritam. 

Ibid.  VI. 

CaptumquS  sternat,  stratum  et  humi  pede. 

Ibid.  vii. 

Animosque  stimulis  incitati  talibus. 

Ibid.  X. 

Corde  scelus  meditans. 

Ibid.  xn. 

Sic  formidandse  gravg  spiritus  infremit  irae. 

Ibid.  XVin. 

Tu  nempe  spes  et  anchora  es  fiducise. 

Ibid.  XXI. 

Me  vans  speret  lingua ;  procul  domo. 

Ibid.  XXVI. 


COWLEY. 


Nee  sexum  aspectu  Leda  vel  ipsa,  sciat. 

Plant,  lib.  II.  Laurus. 

Tarn  magnx  monstrum  dilaniare  spei. 

Ibid.  ii.  Lentiscus. 
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COWLEY,  continued. 

Impi'a  sperno. 

Plant,  lib.  in.  Viola. 

Dlscessit,  subiitque  locum,  quae  proxima  stabat. 

Ibid. 

Blando  quo  recreas  omnia  spiritu. 

Ibid.  lib.  hi.  Anemone. 

Quis  meas  nescit,  quis  in  orbe  spinas  ? 

Ibid.  lib.  in.  Rosa. 

Consulens  mundo  Dea  spargit  oras. 

Ibid.  lib.  iv.  Papaver. 

Ornatum  viridem  •,  si  quis  bello  ordine  stantes. 

Ibid.  lib.  vi.  Sylva. 

Molitur,  cum  dicta  Dei  crudelia  spargit. 

Davideos, 

Tbesaurosque,  et  opes,  et  enarrabile  sceptrum. 

Ibid. 

Dives  opum,  varioque  superba  scientia  cultu. 

Ibid. 

Inde  tuam  excipiet  gentem,  et  fatalia  sceptra. 

Ibid. 


MILTON. 

Sive  cruentatum  furiosa  tragoedia  sceptrum. 

Meg.  i. 

Jactet  et   Auspniis  plena  theatra  stolis. 

Ibid, 
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MILTON,  continued. 

Atque  iterum  raucze  murmur  adire  scholse. 
Eleg.  i. 

Personet  et  totis  nsenia  mcesta  scholis. 
Ibid.  ii. 

Quamque  Stagyrites  generoso  magnus  alumno. 

Ibid.  iv. 

Neve  Giganteum  Di  timuere  scelus. 
Ibid.  v. 

Crede  mihi,  vix  hoc  carmine  scire  queas. 
Ibid.  vi. 

Et  pensare  mala  cum  pietate  scelus. 

Epigr.  i. 

Crede  mihi,  cccli  vix  bene  scandet  iter. 
Ibid,  ii, 

Christina,  Arctoi  lucida  Stella  poli. 

Ibid.  xiii. 


ADDISON. 


Cara  stupet  conjux,  reducisque  incerta  mariti. 

Pax. 

Exiguis  videt,  et  vestigia  parva  stupescit. 

Prcelium. 

Sanguine,  sparguntur  gladii,  sparguntur  et  alae. 

Ibid. 
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ADDISON,  continued. 

Fulmineum  vibrans  acie  flagrante  scelestos.  * 

Resur. 

Hostis  at  hserentem  orbiculo  detrudere  sphxram, 

Sphar. 

Utcunque  stet  commune  vulgi. 

Ad  Burnet. 

Nunc  guttas  agglomerant,  dispersas  frigora  stipant. 

Barom. 

Diverso,  et  varii  ad  pretium  stat  copia  scamni. 

Maehin,  gest. 

Ingreditur  pictos,  et  mcenia  squallida  ruco. 

ibid. 

Voce  strepens,  major  subnectit  fibula  vestem. 

Ibid, 


HAWKINS    BROWNE. 

Multa  tamen  veteris  retinet  vestigia  stirpis. 

Animi  Tmmort.  lib.  i. 

Quid,  per  quos  venit  spectanda  Scientia,  dudum. 

Ibid. 


■  Virgil  has  never  used  this  word,  because  it  could  never  occur  hut 
before  a  short  syllable  ;  a  proof  that  this  great  poet  avoided  that  position, 
He  always  uses  sceleratus.  Scelestus  is  a  pure,  classical,  poetical  word; 
Hurt)  autecedoitcin  scelestum.     Hor. 
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HAWKINS  BROWNE,  continued. 

Aspice  qua  Boreas  aeternaque  frigora  spirant. 

Animi  Immort.  lib.  i. 

Sensibus  extinctis,  hoc  fontS  Scientia  manat. 

Ibid. 

Cemis  ut  ira,  libido,  scelus  dominentur  ubique. 

Ibid.  lib.  ii. 

Condonanda  tamen  sententia,  Stoice,  vestra  est. 

Ibid. 

Ergo  age,  die  sodes,  quae  prsemia,  quid  sibi  sperat  ? 

Ibid. 

Justitiaque  regit ;  num  cetera"  scilicet  apte. 

Ibid. 

Cetera  spirant. 

Ode. 

Attamen  hue  tibi  spondet  iter  munire  sacerdos. 

Fragm. 

Sive  hoc  fraude  mala  faciat,  prudensque  sciensque. 

Ibid. 


LOWTH. 


Cuncta  sciens  Mens,  ipsa  incognita !  qua  fu^iam  te. 

Psalm,  exxxix. 

Per  nemorum  dabit  alta  stragem. 

Israel.  Epiniciwn, 
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LOWTH,  continued. 

Deforme  corpus  littore  :  stat  diu, 

Israel.  Epinicium. 

Ccelestique  replens  corda  Scientia. 

Psalm,  xix. 

Illi  uda  multa  rore  stillant  germina. 

Balaami  Vaticiniunu 

iEgrumque  lenta  tabe  spiritum  hauriunt. 
Job.  vi. 


BURTON. 


Triste  solum,  Gilboa,  O  tantae  conscia  stragis. 

Davidis  TJiren. 

Contracta  stringens  corda,  presso. 

Mosis  Epin. 

Honore  spectant  oppida  candidis. 

Debborce  Epin. 

Horrida  squallebant  expulsis  arva  colonis. 

Ibid. 

.T.quora,  squamigeneque,  informia  corpora,  gentes. 

Sacerdos. 

At  tibi  stabit  honos  perlturis  nescius  rcvi. 

Ibid. 

Sive  stillantem  chymico  liquorem. 

Ad  Salutem. 

Non  ille  nostra  sic  male  Stoicus. 

Ode. 
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BURTON,  continued. 

Nunc  lene  spirans  aura  Favonii. 

Ode. 

O  Diva,  magni  prodigia  spiritus. 

Ibid. 

Currentis  aurse  :  tecum  ego  splendide. 

Niimmus  Histor. 

Divitias  tibi  spondet  horti. 

Hortus  Botan. 


WARTON. 

Corpore,  spumantemque  lacum  sub  vertice  torquent. 

Mom  Catherines. 

Insistens,  repetit  patrem,  intermissaque  sceptra. 

Sacellum  Coll.  Trin. 

Ipsaque  stramineo  constabat  regia  culmo. 

Ibid. 

Ouod  dulcedinis  est  sine  arte  sparsis. 
Epigr. 

Quale  sub  artifici  pollice  splendet  ebur. 
Ibid. 

Dat  scintillanti  tenuissima  spicula  vento. 

De  sal.  cons. 

Sceptro,  volucris  regia  sternitur. 

Pindar  PytJi . 

Ouin  Mars  reponens  aspera  spicula. 
Ibid. 
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BIBLICAL    CRITICISM. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 


1  believe  it  is  allowed  by  all,  who  think  ratio- 
nally concerning  the  procedure  of  the  divine  being  in  his  order 
of  creation  and  providence,  that  he  is  a  being  of  love  and 
mercy  j  of  love,  because  from  his  eternal  habitation  above  the 
heavens,  he  condescended  to  form  man  «  and  for  him  this 
world  ;"  of  mercy,  because  when  man  had  so  far  departed 
from  that  state,  in  which  he  was  created,  he  subjected  himself 
to  the  bondage  of  the  flesh,  and  assumed  the  human  nature 
as  a  man,  that  he  might  die  for  sinful  man,  and  teach  his  fallen 
creatures  to  regain  by  repentance  and  newness  of  life,  what 
was  lost  by  making  the  gratification  of  the  sensual  principle 
their  sole  delight.  Agreeably  to  this  he  declares,  "  To  him 
that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  "with  me  in  my  throne,  even 
as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his 
throne." 

There  are  some  passages  in  the  translation,  however,  which 
deny  these  positions  \  in  order  to  show  that  they  are  consistent 
with  the  original,  I  shall,  as  often  as  time  will  permit  me, 
select  them,  and  elucidate  them,  I  hope,  as  literally  as  the 
idiom  of  our  language  will  admit. 

As  no  objection  founded  in  truth  can  possibly  be  brought 
against  the  sacred  Sci'iptures  in  the  original,  it  will  be  under- 
stood, as  before  observed,  that  the  design  of  these  criticisms 
is  to  furnish  every  sect  of  professing  Christians  with  conclusive 
arguments  to  overturn  the  subtile  objections  of  Deists.  Until 
this  is  done,  until  the  objections  of  the  Deists  are  fairly  and 
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impartially  refuted,  agreeably  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  original 
Scriptures,  vain  is  the  attempt  to  convert  them  to  the  religion 
of  the  Bible.  Ministers  may  hold  forth,  in  the  most  persuasive 
language,  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  strict  observance  of  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  Scriptures,  but  this  is  no  more  than  has 
been  done  by  the  pagan  idolaters,  and  the  sages  of  India  j 
Deists  will  tell  them  that  these  moral  precepts  were  known 
and  practised  for  ages  before  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  received  the 
law  on  Sinai.  Ministers  may  also  spiritually  elucidate  the 
Scriptures,  and  show  their  application  to  the  different  states 
of  the  christian  life,  but  Deists  will  continue  to  tell  them, 
that  the  superstructure  of  a  building  cannot  stand  if  (he  founda- 
tion be  not  good;  prove  to  us  that  the  Scriptures  are  true. 
consistent  with  reason^  and  that  one  part  does  not  contradict 
another,  which  cannot  be  if  they  were  written  by  men  influ- 
enced by  the  spirit  of  God;  and  we  will  then  acknowledge  that 
yon  have  some  authority  from  this  most  ancient  of  all  books, 
to  give  it  that  character,  which  divines  have  thought  proper  to 
give  it,  and  to  call  it  the  word  of  God ;  but.  so  long  as  these 
contradictions  are  permitted  to  insult  our  understandings  when 
tte  open  the  Bible,  you  may  be  of  use  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
credulous,  but  you  labor  to  little  purpose  with  those,  who  think 
for  themselves  concerning  these  things.  Such  are  the  answers 
I  have  often  witnessed  from  men  of  this  description.  I  blame 
them  not,  they  prove  themselves  to  be  men  of  ingenuity,  of  a 
searching  turn  of  mind,  and  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
Christians,  particularly  those  who  officiate  in  sacred  things, 
should  be  able  to  remove  their  objections,  and  defend  the 
doctrines  of  that  book,  on  which  our  religion  is  founded. 
Already  we  have  seen  the  fatal  effects,  which  have  been  the 
result  of  such  pernicious  principles,  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and 
distress  of  nations  •,  for  when  these  precepts  of  morality,  which 
breathe  "  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men"  are 
banished  from  the  mind,  when  they  no  longer  operate  in 
Restraining  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  man  is  left  to  the  grati- 
fication of  his  fallen  passions  ;  no  wonder  that  laws  framed 
agreeably  to  those  of  the  Bible,  have  been  disregarded 
and  broken  •,  no  wonder  that  confusion  has  seized  the 
nations ;  no  wonder  that  pride  should  give  birth  to  destruction, 
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or  that  discord  should  blast  the  hopes  of  peaceful  men.  These 
are  some  of  the  fatal  effects,  which  necessarily  follow  the 
adoption  of  the  principles  of  Deism  ;  that  impure  fountain, 
the  streams  of  which,  contaminated  with  mental  poison,  have 
been  drunk  by  the  unthinking  multitude,  "  as  the  ox  drinketk 
in  water."  Such  was  the  case  in  ancient  times,  and  the  reason  is 
given  in  the  sacred  writings,  «  The  prophets  prophesy  falsely, 
and  the  priests  bear  rale,  by  their  means,  and  my  people  love  to 
have  it  so;"  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  Deism  has 
been  the  primary  cause  of  the  troubles,  which  have  almost 
banished  true  religion  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
deluged  the  infatuated  nations  with  blood.  Let  those  then, 
who  have  an  opportunity  of  promulgating  the  truths  of  the 
Bible,  meet  the  objections  of  the  Deist,  and  refute  them  fairly 
and  impartially ;  let  the  clergy,  whose  immediate  province  it 
is,  show  from  their  pulpits,  that  there  is  nothing  written 
in  it,  but  what  is  true ;  nothing  but  what  is  consistent  with 
reason ;  and  that  no  contradictions  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
original  Scriptures. 

The  first  passage  I  shall  notice,  which  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  pure  ideas  we  ought  to  entertain  concerning 
the  love  and  mercy  of  God,  is  in  Amos,  chap.  iii.  ver.  6. 

which  in  the  translation  is  thus  rendered,  «  shall  there  he 
evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it?"  This  passage, 
as  it  stands  in  the  translation,  naturally  leads  the  mind  to 
conclude  that  God  is  the  author  of  evil,  for  the  translators 
having  rendered  Httfy  by  the  word  done,  it  follows  of  course 
agreeably  to  this  reading,  that  there  is  no  evil,  of  which  the  Lord 
is  not  the  author. 

This  rendering  has  to  my  knowledge  been  the  cause  of  much 
evil :  some  contend  in  defiance  of  all  the  moral  virtues,  that 
evil  is  ?iecessary  to  produce  its  opposite,  good;  and  that  which 
produces  good,  must  necessarily  be  appointed,  and  must  also  be 
accomplished  by  the  divine  being.  There  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning,  but  it  is  not  new,  reasoners 
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of  this  description  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Apostle,  who  in 
reply  to  them  says,  "  as  we  be  slanderously  reported,  and  as 
some  affirm  that  we  say,  let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come, 
whose  damnation  is  just." 

The  word  TWV  hath  above  two  hundred  different  branches, 
or  modes  of  expression,  but  which  nevertheless  all  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  radix  ;  it  means  to  take  vengeance,  to  requite; 
to  advance,  approve,  defend,  &c.  Judges,  xi.  36.  7VDV  tTFP 
"  the  Lord  hath  taken  vengeance"  1  Sam.  ii.  6.  ni££M,  "  I 
zcill  requite."  It  is  a  word,  the  true  meaning  and  application 
of  which  can  only  be  known  by  attending  to  the  determining 
branch  of  the  root,  which  in  the  passage  under  consideration 
has  the  same  construction,  and  is  written  the  same  as  it  is  in 
Judges,  having  the  same  meaning  and  application,  which  will 
then  read,  not  as  in  all  the  European  translations,  "  shall 
there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it;'  but 
as  follows,  "  shall  there  he  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath, 
not  7W$,  taken  vengeance?"  From  such  errors,  great  in  their 
consequences,  have  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  endeavoured  by 
their  comments  to  show  that  the  Scriptures  could  not  be  of 
divine  origin,  because  if  so,  they  could  not  charge  God  as 
being  the  author  of  evil,  which  certainly  must  be  admitted, 
if  the  translation  were  true ;  but  the  above  rendering,  which  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  original,  removes  the  objection, 
and  proves  that  nothing  of  this  nature  can  possibly  be  under- 
stood ;  that  the  mercies  of  God  are  over  all  his  works,  and 
that  he  superintends  by  his  ever-watchful  providence  the 
most  minute  transactions  of  man ;  whether  evil  be  in  the 
populous  city,  or  in  the  solitary  desert,  whether  it  be  transacted 
in  the  light,  or  in  the  darkness ;  covered  by  craft,  or  openly 
practised,  «  he  renders  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds" 

Tn^  %&  'yrifc)  na  vnn  \ir*n  TWO. 


John  Bellamy. 
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milk  per icula  sarre 

Urbh. ■ 


J  RiEDiOLi  dominus,  satis  ampli  villicus  agri, 
Taediaque  et  ludos  exosus  ruris,  in  urbem 
Gressum  egi  infaustum  •,  nobis  quce  quantaque  secum 
Attulit  una  dies  paucis  aperire  juvabit. 

Jamque  Lares  fugiens  tenues  hinc  inde  notabam 
Londini  bene  lietus  "  opes  strepitumque  •"  caterva 
Quum  citd  stipata,  proceris  modo  rheda  labantes 
Volvitur  ante  pedes,  servi  modo  pileus  amplo 
Orbe  nocet  capiti ;  coeno  ista  aspergit  amictum, 
Hie  oculos  angit :  dum  bina  pericula  cursu 
Aufugio  celeri,  impletam  fuligine  peram, 
Quam  puer  in  tergo  vectabat,  forte  lacertis 
Nescius  astrinxi :  bellus  quatit  ora  cachinno 
Prseteriens,  manibusque  simul  trechedipna  retorquet, 
Et  simul  exclamat :  —  Complexu  cur  tenet  istum 
Rusticus  ? — hie  niger  est,  hunc  semper,  amice,  caveto. 

Focmina  tot  casus  inter  tantosque  labores 
Advenit  aspectu  placido,  mulcetque  gementem 
Appositis  dapibus  ;  prgebet  conchylia  ;  nummis 
Ante  datis  edere  instituo ;  jamque  ostrea  labris 
Admoram  cupidis,  quando  (miserabile  dictu  !) 
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Fuste  vafer  cubitum  fodicat ;  cibus  ora  fefellit, 
Lumina  sed  liquido  clausit  circumlita  visco  : 
Dum  tenebras  removere  peto,  manus  improba  ad  iffios 
Descendit  Ioculos,  extremumque  elicit  assem. 

Fessus,  inops,  lustrans  qua  sors  jubet  avius  urbem, 
Ingredior  plateam,  Thamesis  quam  nomine  honorat 
Ipse  suo,  et  lambit  lutulenta  argenteus  unda. 
Nemo  equidem  rursus  Londini  intrare  Suburram 
Hanc  velit ;  assiduos  hie  pneceps  turba  rotarum 
Injicit  horrores  ;  mugire  tonitrua  ccelo 
Jurares  rupto,  talem  dant  plaustra  fragorem  : 
Nee  mala  solum  aures  patiuntur,  plurima  naso 
Affert  mercium  odor ;  dimanat  ubique  mephitis. 

Dum  vagor  hzec  meditans,  per  apertam  ancilla  fenestram 
Dejicit  everso  sordes  de  pelve,  et  inundat 
Me  vestesque  meas  aurato  flumine :  fontem 
Cernere  vix  potui  lymphse,  cum  tempora  vasta 
Mole  ferit  gerulus  ;  stupefactum  vulnus  in  altam 
Pracipitat  cellam,  qua  donee  corpora  lapsu 
Lxsa  queror  subito,  fractosque  miserrimus  artus 
Plango,  anus  argentum  fracta  pro  lance  requirit. 

Hinc  abeo  tandem  dormitum,  fessa  diei 
Membra  labore  trahens,  fesso  meritoria  somnum 
Non  mihi  permittunt ;  requiem  abripuere  tumultus. 
Magnifies  turresque  domusque  valete,  salutem 
Antefero  ;  et  quoniam  citius  percurrei'e  centum 
Prata  queo  plateam  quam  perreptare,  revisam 
Dum  potero  proprios,  urbem  execratus,  agellos. 

1803.  H.H.Joy, 


30.5 


ON  ANTICIPATIONS  OF  FUTURITY  IN  EPIC 
POETRY. 


1  he  compass  assigned  to  that  species  of  poem,  which  is  by 
distinction  termed  the  Epic,  has  occasioned  various  contrivances 
for  diversifying  the  continued  series  of  narrative,  which  is  its 
essential  character,  by  digressive  and  ornamental  matter.  One 
of  these  has  been  the  introduction  of  prophetic  or  proleptical 
views  of  future  persons  and  events,  connected  in  some  manner 
with  the  subject  of  the  poem.  By  this  artifice  different  pur- 
poses were  answered.  Occasion  was  given  in  the  first  place  for 
gratifying  that  love  of  the  marvellous  and  supernatural,  which 
keems  implanted  in  all  human  minds,  by  the  assignment  of 
prophetic  powers  to  certain  favored  individuals,  and  by  the 
awful  and  mysterious  circumstances,  which  the  imagination 
would  readily  attach  to  their  exercise.  The  contrast  or  com- 
parison between  different  periods  and  stages  of  society,  afforded 
by  such  anticipations,  would  open  another  source  of  agreeable 
variety,  which  would  be  rendered  still  more  interesting  by 
glimpses  of  characters  and  actions  already  associated  in  the 
reader's  mind  with  strong  moral  feelings.  Besides  these  advan- 
tages of  a  poetical  kind,  the  framer  of  these  fictions  has 
frequently,  perhaps  chiefly,  had  in  view  the  opportunity  offered 
by  them  of  paying  flattering  compliments  to  a  patron,  or  a 
powerful  family,  in  the  persons  of  their  ancestors,  who  could 
not  by  any  other  mode  have  been  brought  within  the  limits  of 
his  work. 

The  prediction  of  events  immediately    concerning  the  epic 
fable,  and  intended  to  direct  or   influence  their  conduct,  does 
not  exemplify  the  practice  I  am  considering  ;  since  it  is  rather 
No.  IT.  i 
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a  part  of  the  machinery,  than  a  digressive  appendage.  It  lias, 
indeed,  given  scope  to  powerful  exertions  of  the  fancy  in  the 
preternatural  and  terrific,  which  have  varied  the  direct  narrative 
of  historical  action,  but  have  not  carried  the  mind  beyond  the 
allotted  limits  of  time  and  place.  Of  this  kind  is  the  evocation 
of  the  shade  of  Tiresias  in  the  Odyssey  to  foretell  to  Ulysses 
his  future  fortunes  ;  copied  by  Statius  in  the  Thebaid  j  the 
vaticination  of  Phineas  in  the  Argonautic  poems  ;  and  the  hor- 
rific sorcery  of  the  Thessalian  witch  to  disclose  the  events  of 
the  civil  war  to  young  Pompey,  in  the  Pharsalia. 

The  earliest  examples,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  of  the 
poetical  use  of  a  prospective  vision  into  remote  futurity,  are 
presented  in  the  Eneid.  One  of  these  is  the  description  of  the 
shield  of  Eneas  ;  of  which  the  general  idea  is  manifestly  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  Achilles  in  the  Iliad  ;  but  the  prophetic 
character  of  the  sculptures  is  the  poet's  own  conception,  who 
made  it  subservient  both  to  his  feelings  as  a  patriot,  and  his 
interests  as  a  courtier.  Vulcan,  the  divine  artist,  possessing 
the  gift  of  prescience,  has  exhibited  in  a  series  of  compartments 
the  principal  events  of  Roman  history,  from  the  birth  of 
Romulus  and  Remus  to  the  triumph  of  Augustus,  consequent 
upon  his  naval  victory  over  Antony.  The  descriptive  sketches 
are  very  slight,  till  the  poet  comes  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  on 
which,  and  the  succeeding  triumphs,  he  has  expended  the 
whole  force  of  his  powers ;  and  a  more  splendid  passage  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  his  works.  To  introduce  it  was  evidently 
the  great  object  of  his  fiction  ;  and  in  order  to  render  it  pecu- 
liarly prominent,  and  impress  it  upon  the  reader's  imagination, 
he  has  painted  the  scenery  with  a  minuteness  and  finish  very 
different  from  the  style  of  the  other  historical  draughts  in  the 
shield. 

The  device  of  predicting  by  means  of  sculpture  or  pictures 
supernaturally  formed  has  been  copied  by  later  poets,  especially 
those  of  the  chivalrous  ages,  to  whose  romantic  cast  of  fancy 
it  was  well  adapted.  Thus  Ariosto,  in  his  twenty-fifth  canto, 
gives  a  prophetic  view  of  the  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  I.  by  means  of  figures  sculptured  by  the  famous 
wizard  of  the  dark  ages,  Merlin,  in  a  marble  fountain  :  and  in 
the  thirty-third  canto,    the  events   of    the  expeditions  of  the 
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French  into  Italy  for  a  thousand  subsequent  years,  are  explained 
to  Bradamante  from  pictures  on  the  walls  of  an  enchanted  hall, 
which  the  same  magician  had  caused  to  be  raised  in  one 
night  by  demons.  Tasso  has  more  closely  (indeed  servilely) 
imitated  Virgil,  in  his  anticipation  of  the  history  of  the  princes 
of  Este,  as  represented  by  figures  engraven  on  the  shield  of 
Rinaldo.  The  same  kind  of  fiction  has  been  repeated,  with 
variations,  in  other  epic  poems,  which  survive  only  in  literary 
history,  and  which  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  particularize. 

A  different  mode  has  been  adopted  by  Ariosto,  in  a  piece  of 
adulation  to  the  same  house  of  Este,  introduced  in  his  third 
canto.  Bradamante  is  brought  by  a  female  magician  to  the 
tomb  of  Merlin,  "  whose  living  spirit  (says  the  poet)  dwells 
with  his  dead  body."  The  ancient  wizard  addresses  her,  and 
predicts  in  general  terms  her  union  with  Ruggiero,  and  the 
renown  of  their  future  progeny.  The  magician  then  conjures 
up  a  troop  of  spirits,  who  personate  individuals  of  this  race, 
the  family  of  Este ;  and  as  they  pass  thrice  round  the  circle, 
in  which  Bradamante  and  she  are  enclosed  for  security,  they 
are  named  by  her  in  succession,  and  their  several  characters 
and  actions  are  blazoned.  The  English  reader  will  be  reminded, 
by  this  fiction,  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  who  with  their 
charms  raise  a  kind  of  pageant  procession  of  the  regal  lineage 
of  Banquo. 

The  simple  utterance  of  a  prophecy  by  word  of  mouth  is 
the  method  employed  by  Spenser  to  introduce  a  long  passage 
of  anticipated  history  (F.  Q.  B.  III.  Canto  III.)  Britomart,  accom- 
panied by  her  nurse,  repairs  to  the  cave  of  Merlin  to  consult 
him  respecting  her  destiny,  without  revealing  her  name ;  but 
the  wizard  instantly  recognizes  her,  and  breaks  forth  into  a 
Vaticination  of  her  marriage  with  Arthegal,  and  the  fortunes 
of  their  posterity,  the  British  kings.  The  whole  concludes 
with  a  complimentary  allusion  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

In  the  Paradise  Lost  a  prophetic  sketch  of  the  future  history 
of  the  world,  chiefly  with  respect  to  its  moral  and  religious 
state,  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  the  two  concluding  books. 
Its  disproportioned  length  was  evidently  intended  by  Milton 
to  supply  the  vacuity  of  action  in  his  fable,  which,  after  the 
fall  of  Adam  was  effected,  left  his  celestial  and  infernal  actors 
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without  employment,  and  a  single  pair,  the  sole  human  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth.     The  machinery  of  this  proleptical  view  is 
singular,  and  worthy  of  observation.      The  archangel   Michael 
leads  Adam  to  the  top  of  the  highest  hill  in  Paradise,  whence 
he  might    descry  "  all    earth's    kingdoms    and    their    glory  •," 
and    a    splendid    geographical    description    follows,  in    which 
all    the   principal    of  these,  as    they    were    to    exist  in  future 
times,  are  enumerated.     As,  however,  they  did  not  yet  exist, 
and  as  it    is  physically  impossible  that  the  human  sight,  from 
any   elevation,    should  reach   to  the  very  distant  theatres  of 
the  events  to  be     related-,    there  seems  to  be  no    advantage 
gained  by  placing  Adam  in  a  situation  favorable  to  a  real  pros- 
pect, when  what  he  was  to  view,  lay,  as  the  poet  says,  « in  the 
visions  of  God.  "     Moreover,  it   is  his  "  mental  sight "  which 
the  angel  clears  by  instilling  "  three  drops   from  the  well  of 
Life. "     The  reader's   imagination,    however,  is  aided  by  this 
supposition  of  being  seated  on  an  eminence ;  and  readily  sym- 
pathizes with  him,  when  he  looks  and  sees  the  various  specta- 
cles of    misery    and   disaster,    that    are    impending    over   his 
unhappy  posterity.     The  events,  as  far  down  as  the  deluge,  are 
represented  as  actually  seen  in  a  kind  of  visionary   show  by 
Adam ;  and  Michael  is   only  their  interpreter  and  moralizer. 
He  is  afterwards,  like    Merlin    in  Spenser,    the  historian    of 
futurity,  relating  all  that  he  thinks  necessary  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  consolation  of  the  first  man,  who  no  longer  beholds 
the  scenes  described  :  "  I  see  him,  but  thou  canst  not. "     The 
reason  given  for  this  change  is  not  very  intelligible.      "  I   per- 
ceive, (says  the  angel)  thy  mortal  sight  to  fail :"  but  it  was  by 
his  mental,  not  his   corporeal,  sight,  that  he  descried  objects 
before  •,   and  why  should  that  fail  him  ?  There  is  a  reference  to 
real  bodily  sight,  where  Michael,  mentioning  different  places 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  says,  "  Each  place  behold  in  prospect  as 
I  point  them,"  and  marks  out  «  Senir,  that  long  ridge  of  hills." 
On  the  whole  we  perceive  a  degree  of  confusion  in  the  con- 
ception of  this  episode,  striking  and  truly   poetical  as  many 
parts  of  it  are,  which  proves  the  great  difficulty  of  maintaining 
entire  consistency  in  a  fiction,   where  the  natural  is  combined 
with  the  supernatural. 

\i   Milton   in  framing  this  passage  had  in  his  eye  any  of 
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his  epic  predecessors,  it  was  probably  Camoens,  who  in  the 
Lusiad  represents  Vasco  de  Gama  carried  by  Thetis  to  the 
summit  of  a  high  mountain,  where  he  is  shown,  as  delineated 
upon  a  globe,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  especially  those 
of  India,  and  is  informed  by  the  Goddess  of  the  future  for- 
tunes of  the  Portuguese  nation. 

An  obvious  mode  of  representing  future  events  to  the  mind 
of  man,  is  in  a  dream  or  vision,  prompted  by  some  superior 
power,   a  notion  frequently  inculcated  in  prophetic  writings. 
Nearly  a  kin  to  this    is  the  idea  that  the  soul  is   carried  away 
from  the  quiescent  or  insensible  body   to  some  distant  place, 
and  made  a  spectator  of  things  yet  in  the  womb   of  futurity. 
A  fiction  of  this  kind  has  been  employed  by  Voltaire  in  the 
seventh  canto  of  the  Henriade,  where  Henry  IV.  is  transported 
in  spirit  by  the  shade  of  St.   Louis  to  the  regions  of  Heaven 
and  Hell.     He   first   sees  various   persons  who  have  already 
lived,  and  whose  doom  is  fixed  as   inhabitants  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  regions.     At  length   he  arrives  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Destinies,  which  is  filled  with  a  great  multitude  entering 
and  departing,  who  are  «  Les  portraits  des  hommes  qui  doivent 
naitre  un  jour."    These  future  beings  are  represented  as  having 
an  existence  in  the  divine  mind,  to  which  all  times,  past  and 
future,  are  alike  present.      By  what  power,  however,  the  saint 
should  possess  the  faculty  of  entering  into  the  secrets  of  deity, 
and  even  rendering  them  visible  to  a  human  soul,  the  reader  is 
left  to  imagine  as  he  can  j  and  the  poet  (as  not  unfrequently 
happens)  has  rather  embarrassed,  than  elucidated  his  fiction  by 
attempting  to  render  it  more  credible.     The  objects  thus  pre- 
sented to  Henry's  view  relate  to   the   succeeding  periods  of 
French  history,  and  are  dictated  more  by  political  speculation 
than  the  spirit  of  poetry. 

The  model  of  Voltaire  in  this  anticipation  of  futurity  was 
evidently  the  other  of  Virgil's  two  passages  already  alluded  to, 
in  which  a  similar  display  is  annexed  to  Eneas's  descent  to 
Hades.  As  this  is  the  most  studied  of  all  the  contrivances  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  the  learned 
professor  Heyne  the  happiest  in  its  invention,  it  will  demand  a 
particular  consideration. 

The  descent  of  Eneas  is  directly  copied  from  that  of  Ulysses 
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in  the  Odyssey,  and  the  two  heroes  have  the  same  end  in  view, 
that  of  obtaining  information  and  instruction  concerning  the 
adventures  which  they  were  farther  to  undergo.  With  this 
intention  he  seeks  the  shade  of  his  father  Anchises  among  the 
blest  in  the  Elysian  fields,  whom  he  finds  just  in  the  act  of 
taking  a  survey  of  his  posterity  hereafter  to  be  born.  To  them 
the  whole  of  the  subsequent  narrative,  occupying  nearly  200 
lines,  relates ;  for  the  monitory  part  is  generalized  in  the 
compass  of  three  lines. 

In  a  shady  valley  bordered  by  the  river  Lethe,  Eneas  sees 
an  innumerable  multitude  waiting  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
and  enquires  the  meaning  of  the  spectacle.     Anchises  informs 
him  that  they  are  souls  «  quibus  altera  corpora  debentur  fato," 
who  are  fated  to  be  invested  with  new  bodies  ;  and  that  they 
are  assembled  in  order  to  drink,  in  the  waters  of  Lethe,  a  long 
oblivion  of  their  previous  existence.     Among  these,  he  says, 
are  his  own  progeny,  whom  he  is  desirous  of  pointing  out  to 
his  son,  that  he  may  concur  with  himself  in  rejoicing  for  the 
discovery  of  Italy.     Eneas  expresses  his  surprize  that  any  bea- 
tified souls  should  consent  to  be  clothed  anew  with  bodies, 
and  return  to  upper  air.     Anchises  replies  by  a  sublime  philo- 
sophical rhapsody,  of  which  the  fundamental  tenet  is  the  notion 
of  a  spirit  of  the  universe,  pervading  the  whole  mass  of  matter, 
and  a  portion  of  which  is  included  in  all  living  bodies.     After 
death,  this  spirit  exists   in   a  separate  state,  but  contaminated 
with  pollutions,  derived  from  its  past  connexion  with  the  body  ; 
whence  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  undergo  a  process  of  lus- 
tration.    This  is  performed  in  various  manners  •,  and  at  length 
a  few  of  these  manes  are  admitted   into  Elysium,  where  their 
purification  is  completed,  and   they   acquire  a  perfect  etherial 
nature.     After  the  revolution  of  a  thousand  years,   these  by 
divine   command  are   summoned  to  drink  the  water  of  Lethe, 
that  they  may  totally  forget  all  that  befel  them  in  a  pristine 
state,  and  resume  the  wish  of  returning  to  corporeal  existence. 
To  this  sketch  of  the  Platonic  system  succeeds  the  enumera* 
tion  of  the  descendants  of  Eneas,  in  which  many  of  the  most 
illustrious  characters  of  Rome  are   presented  in  a  grand  series 
of  portraitures.      Adulation   to    Augustus    and   the  Caesarian 
family  is,  however,    the   consummation  of  the  whole  fiction. 
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and  it  is  managed  with  much  poetic  skill  and  dignity.  The 
hne  passage  referring  to  young  Marcellus,  and  the  anecdote 
of  its  effects  upon  Octavia,  are  well  known  to  every  classical 
reader ;  and  the  entire  scene  is  usually  ranked  among  the  most 
prominent  beauties  of  the  Eneid.  But  to  the  reflecting  mind 
a  difficulty  will  occur  concerning  the  mode,  in  which  these 
naked  souls  are  to  be  discriminated  from  each  other,  so  as  to  be 
recognized  for  the  persons,  whose  bodies  they  are  to  animate. 
It  could  not  be  by  any  marks  derived  from  their  prior  existence  ; 
for  that  is  not  supposed  to  have  borne  any  analogy  to  the  part 
they  were  afterwards  to  fill  in  the  drama  of  life ;  and  to  con- 
ceive of  them  as  impressed  with  the  signatures  of  characters 
and  actions  as  yet  dormant  in  the  bosom  of  futurity,  is  surely 
a  very  strange  species  of  anachronism  !  Yet  this  is  Virgil's 
method  of  cutting  the  knot.  The  persons  enumerated  appear 
as  in  a  pageant,  distinguished  by  certain  adjuncts  referring  to 
the  most  prominent  circumstances  of  their  future  lives.  Thus, 
Numa  is  a  grey-haired  man,  crowned  with  olive,  and  bearing 
instruments  for  religious  rites.  Ancus  Martius  is  said  to  be 
even  7ioxv  too  much  swoln  with  the  gale  of  popular  favor. 
Torquatus  is  announced  by  his  executioner's  axe,  and  Camillus 
by  recovered  standards.  Pompey  and  Caesar  are  glittering  in 
arms.  Marcellus  the  Elder  is  decorated  with  the  opime  spoils ; 
and  the  Younger  shows  his  untimely  fate  by  a  dejected  counte- 
nance. May  it  not  now  be  asked,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  poet  and  the  critic,  whether  a  theory  more  confused  and 
inconsistent  can  possibly  be  framed,  and  whether  the  specious- 
ness  of  a  philosophical  system  with  which  it  commences  be  not 
entirely  delusory  ? 

I  shall  advert  to  one  more  poetical  invention  for  the  same 
prophetic  purpose,  which  has  novelty  and  ingenuity  enough  to 
make  it  an  object  of  curiosity,  though  it  would  evidently  admit 
only  a  very  limited  application.  In  Ariosto's  very  fanciful  voyage 
to  the  moon,  (Cantos  34  and  35)  the  Evangelist  leads  Astolfo 
to  a  palace,  every  room  of  which  is  filled  with  locks  of  wool, 
silk,  &c.  dyed  of  different  colors,  from  which  the  fates  are 
employed  in  drawing  out  the  threads  of  life  of  unborn 
individuals,  and  winding  them  upon  reels.  To  each  of  these 
reels  a  plate  of  metal  is  fastened,  inscribed  with  the  name  and 
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date  of  birth  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs.  An  old  man, 
representing  Time,  carries  perpetual  loads  of  these  names  to 
the  river  Lethe,  into  which  he  throws  them,  when  the  greater 
part  sink  at  once  to  the  bottom.  A  flock  of  birds,  consisting 
of  crows,  vultures,  and  others  of  base  quality,  continually 
hover  over  the  stream,  and  attempt  to  snatch  away  as  many  of 
the  most  splendid  medals  as  they  can,  but  are  not  able  to  carry 
them  far,  before  they  drop  again  into  the  stream.  Among 
them,  however,  are  two  white  swans,  which  bear  such  as  they 
select  to  a  hill,  on  which  is  placed  the  temple  of  Immortality  : 
there  they  are  received  by  a  nymph,  who  fixes  them  upon  a 
column  in  the  midst  of  the  temple,  where  they  are  consecrated 
to  eternal  fame.  These  swans  are  good  poets,  as  the  other 
birds  are  parasites,  buffoons,  and  other  mean  dependants  on  the 
great ;  and  by  this  fiction  it  is  evident  that  provision  is  made 
for  an  inexhaustible  catalogue  of  names  for  praise  or  censure, 
but  that  it  is  left  to  a  further  contrivance  how  characters  and 
actions  are  to  be  assigned  to  them.  The  sole  use  made  of  it 
by  the  poet  is,  to  introduce  an  extravagant  adulation  of  Ippolito 
de  Este,  whose  thread  is  drawn  from  a  fleece  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  splendor ;  which  is  all  the  distinction  that  the  nature 
of  the  image  admits. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  poetical  anticipations  it  will 
appear  that  there  has  been  no  great  range  of  invention  in  the 
structure  of  the  frames,  on  which  they  have  been  built.  Indeed, 
when  the  existence  of  a  power  of  communicating  to  mortals 
the  secrets  of  futurity  is  once  admitted,  the  mode  of  its  operation 
is  of  little  consequence,  and  the  simplest  is  perhaps  the  best. 
What  is  gained,  for  example,  by  the  device  of  representing 
events  by  pictures  or  sculptures,  when  some  inspired  interpre- 
ter must  be  at  hand  for  their  explanation,  who  might  as  well 
have  been  a  narrator  without  such  a  medium  ?  It  is  true,  where 
the  disclosure  is  of  no  use  in  the  fable,  and  the  poet  alone  acts 
as  interpreter  to  the  reader,  as  in  the  shield  of  Eneas,  some 
such  device  is  necessary  to  bring  in  what  is  merely  a  digression  •, 
but  if  the  matter  be  interesting,  little  regard  will  be  paid  to  ths 
manner  of  introducing  it.  The  description  of  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium  will  be  admired  by  every  lover  of  poetry,  though  it  would 
be  difficult  for  an  artist  to  conceive  how  it  could  be  distinctly 
represented  in  sculpture  on  the  surface  of  a  shield,   and  though 
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nothing  can  be  more  forced  than  its  introduction,  since  the 
bearer  of  the  shield  was  only  childishly  entertained  by  its 
figures  without  knowing  their  import :  «  rerum  ignarus  imagine 
gaudet". 

It  may  however  be  justly  regarded  as  a  defect  of  skill  in  the 
poet,  when  these  scenes  are  wholly  episodical,  and  obviously 
answer  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  affording  the  writer  an 
occasion  of  ingratiating  himself  with  a  patron.  Besides  the 
want  of  dignity  displayed  by  such  an  intention,  the  reader  of 
an  epic  poem  is  never,  upon  reflection,  entirely  satisfied  with  a 
digression  that  carries  him  out  of  sight  of  the  main  subject, 
and  has  no  visible  connection  with  it.  Farther,  where  adulation 
is  the  object,  a  disproportionate  importance  will  be  given  to 
persons  and  events  interesting  to  those,  whom  it  is  meant  to 
flatter.  Thus  Tasso  and  Ariosto  have,  in  their  anticipations, 
made  the  house  of  Este  the  leading  topic  of  modern  Italian 
history,  in  which  it  really  acted  but  a  subordinate  part. 

It  is  likewise  a  fault  in  many  of  these  prophetic  narratives 
(springing   in  great  measure  from  the  personal  views    above 
mentioned)  that  they  deviate  into  plain  direct  history,  without 
any  of  that  obscurity  attendant  upon  real  or  pretended   pro- 
phesy, which,  wrapt  up  in  figurative  and  mysterious  language, 
is  a  source  of  the  sublime.   Of  the  latter  manner,  the  vaticinations 
of  the  Hebrew  seers  are  striking  examples,  and  others  might  be 
adduced  from  Greek  poetry.     Gray,  in  his  Bard,  has  judiciously 
adopted  the  same  style,  to  which  much  of  the   effect   of  that 
admired  piece  is  owing.    It  should,   perhaps,  be  a  rule  as  much 
as  possible  to  avoid  mentioning  names,  and   to  identify  persons 
only  by  allusions  to  their  qualities  and  actions,  by  which  some 
exercise  would  be  given  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader.  On 
the  contrary,  in  some  of  these  passages,  we  are  presented  with  a 
mere  summary  of  history,  as  full  of  names   as  a  genealogical 
table.    Voltaire  has  even  enumerated  the  ministers  and  generals 
of  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  and  has  descended   to   such  a  parti- 
cular as  «  Villars  en  Deuain" —  a  very  microscopic  object  to  be 
descried  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  the  Almighty  !  When  views 
of  futurity  are  made  so  clear  and  minute,  all  distinction  between 
them  and  passing  occurrences  is  destroyed,  and   they   lose  that 
air  of  peculiarity,  which  ought  to  mark  them  out  in  the  mass  of 
epic  narration. 

J.  A. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

In  the  first  Number  of  the  Classical  Journal, 
I  find  some  notice  taken  of  Burges's  Phcenissa; ;  together  with 
the  Troades,  which  work  is  mentioned  likewise  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  5.  but  so  widely  different  are  the  opinions  of  the 
two  Critics  respecting  the  merits  of  the  Editor,  as  cannot  fail 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  common  observer.  Of  this 
description  of  persons  I  certainly  do  not  profess  myself  one. 
You  will  not  wonder  then,  that  I  was  most  forcibly  struck  with 
this  contrariety  of  sentiment,  and  tempted,  from  the  interest  I 
take  in  publications  on  classical  subjects,  to  peruse  the  works  in 
question  with  more  than  ordinary  attention,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  which  of  the  Reviewers  is  best  entitled  to  credit, 
suspicious  naturally,  that  the  language  of  sharp  reproof 
and  honied  praise,  is  equally,  if  immoderately  employed, 
uninfluenced  by  a  regard  to  trutn. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  I  now  submit  to  your 
inspection,  in  the  hope,  that  as  some  points  of  classical  criticism 
are  discussed  in  it,  you  will  deem  the  insertion  of  it  not  incom- 
patible with  the  plan  of  your  Journal. 

The  passages  that  first  led  me  to  this  enquiry  are  Phcen.  183. 
358.  411.  1766.  on  which  (and  some  others)  the  Quarterly 
Reviewers  thus  remark  ;  «  now  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  these  alterations,  nor  is  one  of 
them  justifiable  on  any  grounds  whatever.  The  Classical 
Journalist,  on  the  other  hand,  quotes  these  very  emendations  as 
being  such  as  it  would  gfae  him  pleasure  to  produce,  were  it 
not  that  he  was  unwilling  to  exceed  the  limits,  within  which  the 
notice  of  such  works  as  Mr.  B's  must  be  corifined. 
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Here  then  is  a  case,  which,  since  two  sage  and  learned 
Doctors  differ,  fairly  demands  an  Umpire's  interference  :  in  the 
execution  of  which  self-assumed  office  it  is  fit  I  should  pay 
all  due  respect  to  the  dignity  of  the  literary  censorship,  aware 
that  it  is  considered  as  a  presumptuous  infringement  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Reviewers  to  call  their  decisions  in  question. 

The  numerical  order  of  the  passages  above  quoted  is  that,  in 
which  I  propose  to  offer  my  remarks ;  for  the  minuteness  of 
which  I  shall  offer  no  apology,  as  I  am  convinced,  that  in 
subjects  of  this  nature,  truth  is  to  be  attained,  not  by  the 
flippancy  of  witticism,  nor  the  verbiage  of  general  declamation, 
but  by  the  sober  and  patient  investigation  of  the  arguments 
adduced  in  support  or  refutation  of  a  system. 

I  begin  with  183.  in  discussing  which  I  shall  first  state  the 
Vulgate  Text,  then  Mr.  Burges's  amended  form,  closing  both 
with  such  remarks  as  the  occasion  may  produce. 

The  reading  of  former  editions  stand  thus : 
AN.      to  fa7rapo%wvcv  Qvyarep  VlsTu'ou   ZeXavctia,   xputrso- 
xuxAov  (ftiyyog. 

Mr.  B.  has  edited, 
AN.      (o    >,i7rapo^covog   Qvyotrep    'A'hiw     XeXava    xdxXo'j 
Xpvcrotyeyyo'JS. 

The  impropriety  of  applying  the  epithet  XmetgoZwog  to  the 
Sun  was  pointed  out  by  Brunck,  whose  remark  Mr.  B.  confirms 
by  aptly  quoting  Theocritus,  Idyll,  n.  165.  Xcuqs  Xe\rtmla 
Ki-KOL^x^-  The  further  impropriety  of  the  expression  x§v- 
<t6hvx\ov  $iyyos  as  applied  to  the  Moon,  Mr.  B.  has  neglected  to 
notice,  though  taken  care  to  correct,  by  an  emendation  that  Euri- 
pides himself  confirms,  who  has  x§u<ro$eyyej  rjXn  in  Phaethont. 
Fragment,  x.  1.  et  ■yjuco^a.rn" AXioc  in  Hec.  639. 

The  next  passage  that  presents  itself  to  notice  is  v.  35S.  but 
as  it  is  connected  with  another  subject,  which  will  be  more 
amply  discussed  hereafter,  respecting  it,  I  shall  omit  to  say 
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any   thing   at  present ;    and    pass  on  to  v.    4 1  ] .    where,  in- 
stead of 

'M^ouoiv  \l<Ppo6irriv  riv  rfitiav  xaxcov 


Mr.  Burges  has  edited, 

C/eocv  riv  ridsiav  y  s%ov<ri  xai  xsvai. 

An  alteration,  says  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  for  which  there  is 
not  the  slightest  necessity,  nor  is  it  jxistifiable  on  any  grounds 
whatever.  That  such  would  be  the  opinion  of  a  cursory  reader 
I  am  ready  to  admit ;  but  that  a  Reviewer,  who  might  be 
supposed  to  have  read  the  Phcenissae  attentively,  and  to  be 
conversant  not  only  with  Euripides  himself,  but  likewise 
with  the  writings  of  his  Commentators  and  Editors,  and 
more  especially  that  Editor,  whose  work  is  the  subject  of  the 
Review,  should  broach  this  opinion,  is  what  one  can 
hardly  account  for,  without  impeaching  his  want  of  judgment 
or  ingenuousness  •,  the  former  in  not  seeing  the  necessity  of 
some  alteration,  and  his  disingenuousness  in  not  confessing  it, 
if  seen.  So  little  indeed  is  the  alteration  proposed  by  Mr. 
Burges  subject  to  reprehension,  that  it  seems  next  to  an  im- 
possibility that  any  man  should  fail  to  acknowledge  the  extreme 
probability,  if  not  certainty,  of  an  emendation,  which  common 
sense,  unless  wilfully  blinded,  must  perceive,  and  common 
learning,  if  not  stupidly  misapplied,  approve.  In  this  opinion 
every  reader,  I  doubt  not,  will  coincide,  when  the  whole 
passage  is  brought  before  him  with  all  the  variations  of  manu- 
scriptal  or  conjectural  readings. 

The  dialogue  is  held  between  Jocasta  and  Polynices  : 

TO.  Al  o  e\7rt%eg  fio<rxov(ri  tyuyahag,  tog  \oyog' 

JTO.  xaJsng  (37v£7routr*  y  o[xy.a<riv,  y.i?\.Aov<ri  8s. 

JO.  o'Jo  o  xpovos  auras  Oiso-daprjcr'  ov<rag  xevag ; 

JJO.  %-£qv(tiv  'A(ppo6irrtv  riv  ros7uv  xaxuiv. 
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From  this  the  commonly  received  text  it  does  not  appear  that 
many  MSS.  vary  •,  one,  indeed,  (the  collation  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Burton's  Pentalogia,  under  the  signature  Voss.  1.) 
instead  of  xuxwv  presents  flteoi,  a  reading  not  unlike  fl=sv,  which 
Aldus  and  a  few  MSS.  exhibit. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  the  present  text, 
(an  absurdity  that  no  sophistry  can  do  away,  arising  as  it 
does  from  a  want  of  syntax  and  connection,)  one  would  have 
thought  that  so  remarkable  a  variation  as  xuidJoy  and  3=ov  could  not 
possibly  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  critics.  It  seems, 
however,  that  Musgrave  is  the  only  one,  who  suspecting  a  fault, 
dared  to  hazard  a  conjecture.  His  alteration  must,  doubtless,  be 
considered  as  flat  and  insipid,  when  compared  with  the  spirited 
emendation  of  Mr.  Burges ;  yet,  unfortunate  as  it  is,  it  has 
a  superiority  over  its  rival  in  appearing  principibus  placuissc 
viris.  It  is  surely  non  ultima  laus,  that  Porson  should  express 
himself  in  the  following  terms,  when  commenting  on  this  very 
line  ;  "  vorov  conjicit  Musgravius,  quod  non  adeo  longe  abit,  si 
N  semel  tantum  ponis  :   HA  EI  AN    &EON." 

That  ijSsjav  vovov  might  be  corrupted  into  ^SsTav  6sov  may 
perhaps  be  admitted,  though  not, with  quite  such  facility  as  Porson 
seemed  to  imagine :  but  how  shall  the  intrusion  of  that  imper- 
tinent word  x«xwv  be  accounted  for  ?  On  this  point  no  satis- 
factory information  can  be  given,  without  adopting  Mr.  Burges's 
idea,  that  in  xaxiv  some  word  lies  hid,  the  best  suited  to  the 
tenor  of  the  whole  passage.  And  what  word,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  so  appropriate  as  xsvul  itself  repeated  ?  Polynices  had  said 
sAtt/Scj  KAAOIS  /3Xs7routn  y  "0MMA2IN,  y.sX\ou<ri  U  :  on  which 
Jocasta  enquires  OvV  5  x%°V0S  a"T(*?  8»=0"«c£r)<r  vovxc,  xsvaj  \  yet, 
rejoins  Polynices,  Osav  tiv  yjMxv  y  sx0V(ri  xa'  x£Va''"  which 
may  be  thus  translated — 

Po/j/n.       Sweet  are  the  looks  of  hope ;  though  slow  her  steps. 
Jucast.      But  did  not  time  prove  vain  the  looks  of  hope  ? 
Polyn.       Thoush  vain,  yet  still  they  ceas'd  not  to  look  sweet. 

In  the  Appendix   to  the  Troades,    p.  126.  Mr.  Burges  has 
pointed  out  the  source  of  the  corruption  •,  its  progress  may  be 
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traced  by  supposing,— 1.  That  U*»s  aspectum,  and  fciv,  D.am, 
were  confounded— 2.  That  Be&»  was  changed  into  ee-oV,  (which 
indeed  might  readily  be  done,  as  both  words  are  written  in  MSS. 
thus  6-,y) — 3.  That  'AfyaSirrfit  is  a  gloss  of  tjBeiuv  S;ov :  which 
being  together  introduced  into  the  text  necessarily  expelled  xx\ 
x=v«»  to  the  margin,  where  4.  by  the  loss  of  the  final  diphthong, 
xou  xiv  became  xuxmv.  It  were  easy  to  prove,  by  an  abundance 
of  similar  examples,  that  each  of  these  suppositions  is  not  so 
forced  as  might  be  thought  by  persons  ignorant  of  Paleography. 
To  collect  such  instances,  however,  would  be  only  a  waste  of 
time  ;  suffice  it  to  remark,  that  independantly  of  this  facility  of 
correction,  the  emendation  of  Mr.  Burges  presents  so  natural  a 
turn  of  thought,  and  so  singularly  appropriate  the  play  on 
words,  that  it  needed  not  the  happy  confirmation  of  the  same 
play  on  the  same  words  in  Theocritus,  Idyll.  27,  4<.  quoted  by 
Mr.  B.  himself.  A'.  Mj  xaux&,  o-otTu§t<rxi-  K&NQN  to  tftem* 
Aeyoyo-iv  B'.  "E<tti  xa.)  sv  KEXEOIZI  ^Aij/x.acnv  dUot  reg^i;. 

Enough  has,  I  trust,  been  said  to  prove  the  Classical 
Journalist's  superiority  of  judgment  in  recommending  the 
above-mentioned  emendations  to  the  notice  of  the  learned. 
With  what  success  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  may  assert  his  right 
to  be  considered  as  an  arbiter  elegantiarum  in  his  condemnation 
of  another  of  Mr.  Burgess  alterations,  shall  be  the  subject  of 
our  next  enquiry.  The  passage  alluded  to  is  v.  1766.  and  three 
following,  which  are  thus  edited  by  Porson  and  his  pre- 
decessors : 

OIA.  n-fms  yKixctg  qdvySi  <ra.$° 

ANT.  aA/c  otivpudrcov  e'xaJv 

OIA.  crv  £  a.[x<fi  /Sa^a/ouc  Xirug* 

ANT.  xopov  s^/oucr'  ifAtov  xotxwv. 

Mr.  Burges  disposes  them  anew  : 

OIA.      Soc  a/*£*/3a>jU,/ouc  Turac'  ft&. 

AN.       aX/c  o$up[j.<xTcov  s^tZv 
OIA.     xpog  yhixug  (ptxvrfii  rag'  avno-rp.' 

AN       xopov  s%ov<r  sujv  xaxcov 
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Fur  this  alteration  the  Quarterly  Review  ventures  to  say, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  ticcessity,  nor  is  it  justifiable  on  any 
grounds  whatever.  But  what  will  not  a  Reviewer  venture  to 
say,  who  wants  that  best  gift  of  nature,  common  sense  ?  And 
that  one  is  justified  in  supposing  the  absence  of  this  quality  in 
him  is  plain,  since  he  has  taken  special  care  to  give  no  proof  of 
its  presence.  De  non  apparentibus  et  non  existentibus  eadem 
est  ratio.  Whereas  had  the  Reviewer  been  blessed  with  this 
useful  faculty,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  on  what  occasion 
the  exercise  of  it  could  have  been  more  serviceable  to  its 
possessor.  For  with  respect  to  the  alterations  in  question, 
common  sense  alone  is  sufficient  to  decide  upon  the  propriety 
of  them.  That  the  decision,  however,  would  be  in  Mr. 
Burges's  favor  is  put  beyond  all  doubt ;  as  his  emendation  has 
preserved  that  connection  of  thought,  which  in  the  former 
reading  will  in  vain  be  sought  for,  much  less  be  found. 

The  phrase  lie  hirvx  is  perhaps  liable  to  some  objection  ; 
which,  nevertheless,  is  easily  disposed  of  by  retaining  a- 6  o\ 
and  making  the  sentence  elliptical.  But  in  whatever  way  that 
objection  be  got  over,  it  cannot  have  any  effect  in  doing  away 
the  tautology  of  aA<j  Hvp\j.!/.t'jjv  sixmv,  and  xopov  s^ov<r'  s(jlHgv  x.uk£v* 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Reviewer  had  some  doubts  of 
the  propriety  of  the  word  kcov  in  Tragic  Greek ;  if  so,  it  is  a 
pity  he  did  not  see  four  pages  of  Addenda  to  Mr.  Burges's 
notes  on  the  Phoenissse,in  which  those  doubts  would  have  been 
solved  by  the  following  observation: — "  Est  quidem  vox  ku>v 
apud  Tragicos  infrequens  •,  earn  tamen  habet  Euripides  Elect. 
120-i.  et  servat  Schol.  in  iEsch.  Pers.  13."  As  to  the  meaning 
of  ewvj  Mr.  B.  explains  himself  thus  :  "  Thcbanae  mulieres 
xopov  tyjjw  kcLv  xotxuiv  ob  patres,  fratres  maritosque  occisos." 

I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  only  remaining  passage, 
which  has  been  reserved  till  now,  because  it  was  my  intention 
to  discuss  not  only  that,  but  likewise  the  question  involved  in  it, 
of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  new  metrical  arrange- 
ments proposed  by  Mr.  Burges  in  his  edition  of  the  Phcenissse. 
But  this  plan  I  shall  now  lay  aside,  from  an  unwillingness 
to  enter  upon  so  barren  and  wide  a  sea  as  is  open  to  disquisi- 
tions of  that  nature.  I  must,  however,  beg  leave  to  make  an 
observation  or  two  at  the  close  of  this  letter,  in  defence  of  what 
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the  Quarterly  Reviewer  is  pleased  to  call  the  antislrophic  uni- 
versality of  Mr.  Burges's  system.  In  the  mean  while  permit  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  v.  358  and  359.  when  I  venture  not 
only  to  say,  but  hope  to  prove,  that  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  judgment  of  this  redoubtable  anonymous  dabbler 
in  a  periodical  publication  on  points  where  elegance  of  taste, 
or  soundness  of  erudition  is  concerned,  and  I  might  add,  in 
cases  where  only  an  exertion  of  a  little  common  sense  is 
required.    According  to  the  vulgate  text  CEdipus,  says  Jocasta, 

lAvfj^s  ply  %i$<'VS  sir  avTo%sipu  re  (rtyuyav, 
V7rep  ripay.va.  r  ay^ovag. 

This,  Mr.  B.  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Troades,  p.  152 
confesses  his  inability  to  understand.  He  therefore  wishes 
to  read, 

'Avr^e  [asv  <|Apou£  sir  OLhroysipk  rs  rrfyayav. 

ay/ovag  $'  uirspripav. 

And  quotes,  in  support  of  his  emendation,  Soph.  GEd.  t.  1374* 
"Egy  icnri  KPEI220N'  'AFXONHZ  slgyav^h*.  Afterwards, 
in  his  notes  on  the  Phcenissse,  Mr.  B.  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
learned  friend  Mr.  Blomfield,  prefers  dy^ovag  vTrsgrsgav  r.. 
not  without  justice,  as  it  tends  to  connect  better  auTo^siga  and 
u7re§Tsgav ;  and  thus  show,  that  they  both  relate  to  one  and  the 
Same  act,  which  is  no  less  than  that  of  CEdipus  putting  out  his 
own  eyes,  a  circumstance  of  so  horrid  a  nature  as  to  induce 
both  Sophocles  and  Euripides  to  express  it  by  an  enigmatical 
periphrasis,  rather  than  by  direct  words.  And  this  they  did 
the  more  readily,  since  it  was  a  periphrasis,  the  full  force  of 
which  was  perfectly  understood  by  an  Athenian  audience,  as 
Mr.  B-  has  abundantly  proved  by  the  following  note.  "  Apud 
veteres  dy^ovai  psTxgrnoi  (Helen.  306.)  ao-;£^u.ov=j  credebantur. 
Hesych.  My  f*ev  ^  xccQuew  8avctTu>  (Horn.  05.  x.  462.)  8/ 
ciyX°vrIS  flavaroj  ovn  Icttj  xa.8ugo$'  aKX'  o  Ziu  %i$ovg'  ddsv  otJSs 
evay/Couo-j  roig  a?n]y£aju,£Vojj.  Hinc  oritur  lux  Aristoph.  Acharn. 
125.  tovto  Srjr'  ow  oiyxwyi  cf.  Bacch.  246.   ay^o'vrjj  lor'  aj*<a. 
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et  AlceSt.  231.  "Afyu  xct)  <r<pay<xg  t<xZe>  xu)  TtXsov  ev  /3gop^a; 
Segjjv  Ovgcivlw.  Illud  y.a)  ttKsov  Wakefieldus  non  intelligebaU 
Redde  Anglicc.  and  what  is  worse."  Mr.  B.  in  the  same 
place,  states  the  objection  the  common  reading  is  liable  to,  viz. 
that  Tragicis  nulla  mentio  facta  est,  quod  CEdipus  sibi  necem 
consciscere  suspendio  meditatus  esset,  ne  quidem  perpetrasset. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  Euripides  guilty  of  so 
ridiculous  an  oversight  as  to  make  Jocasta  speak  of  CEdipus ' 
as  having  hanged  himself  at  the  top  of  the  house,  when  CEdipus 
afterwards  is  introduced  alive,  in  propria  persona,  on  the  stage. 
There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  the  Phceniss^e,  which  seems 
to  defend  vnlq  reqe^va. ;  but  all  the  support,  that  could  formerly 
be  drawn  from  thence,  Mr.  B.  has  destroyed,  by  an  alteration 
at  once  ingenious,  and  not  far  removed  from  the  truth.  Li 
V.  1543.  is  read,  o$  en)  doofJ.u(nv  daqiov  ctx.qtov  c'ft«,«cr<  <ro7cri 
/3aAcuv  where,  says  Mr.  B.  neque  sensum  neque  syntaxin  video. 
Prcetulerim  dgaiov  xotov  <roi<ri  (Bxa-mv.  Redde  Zupxcrvj,  fmilice. 
Istud  oVjU-aa-jv  est  e  pravd  var.  lect.''  With  this  alteration  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer,  as  might  be  expected,  is  highly  dis- 
pleased ;  and  although  he  seems  to  allow  the  existence  of  an 
obscurity,  yet  all  the  difficulty  may  in  the  opinion  of  this 
critic  be  solved  by  the  slight  change  of  en)  into  ev).  Here 
then  is  another  unfortunate  instance  of  the  Reviewer's  want  of 
common  learning  and  common  sense  :  for  any  one  the  least 
conversant  with  Greek  must  have  known,  that  the  objection 
of  Mr.  B.  respecting  the  violation  of  syntax,  lies  not  against 
sir)  Icjopacriv,  but  o'^acrj  /3aAa>v ;  and  with  respect  to  the  want  of 
sense,  which  Mr.  B.  objects  to,  even  a  common  portion  of 
sagacity  would  teach  a  person,  that  the  difficulty  is  in  the 
unintelligible  word  asoiov,  as  applied  to  <txotov.  The  expulsion, 
however,  of  ^uacnv  is,  as  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  well  observes, 
too  bold  a  step.  The  deursgut  ^govTthg  of  Mr.  Burges  may 
possibly  suggest  to  him  an  alteration  less  violent. 

1  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Homer,  oa.  A'.  276.  says  of  Jocasta, 
'H   y    ij2/)    tig   'Ai^xo  ttvXccqtxo  kqxtz^oIo, 

' A-^UfAi'/A  fi%0%6V   UI7TVV   ufi    V^»^o7o    Ul^dff^OV, 

and  with  perfect  consistency  ;  as,  among  the  ancients,  the  upper  part  of  the 
hon«e  was  appropriated  to  t lie  females. 

No.  II.  K 
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In  endeavouring  to  prove  the  truth  of  Mr.  Burges's  emenda- 
tions on  v.  358,  9.  I  have  purposely  neglected  to  state  the 
support,  which  it  receives  from  the  correspondence  of  the  anti- 
thetical measures  ;  because,  says  the  Reviewer,  to  argue 
from  Mr.  B>s.  arrangements, ,  is  to  argue  from  what  is  not 
conceded  to  me,  as  it  is  an  innovation,  in  which  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  will,  with  the  greatest  diffiad  y,  be  brought  to  coincide. 
And  m  another  place,  when  objecting  to  the  expulsion  of 
TtSog  aiToivTu  xot)  yjQCi  xou  Xoyoitrt,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Burges, 
because  they  have  no  corresponding  words  in  the  antistrophe, 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that 
this  correspondence  of  strophe  and  antistrophe  never  existed 
but  in  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Burges,  the  utter  fallacy  and 
absurdity  of  whose  system  is  sufficiently  proved  by  this  temerity 
of  assertion,  unsupported  by  argument  and  by  this  barbarous 
application  of  force,  inhere  no  shadow  of  justice  can  be  brought 
to  defend  it.  Whether  any  defence  can  be  brought  in  support 
of  the  exploded  words,  I  leave  to  the  decision  of  those,  who, 
unlike  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  are  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  the  commentators,  and  have  been  taught  to  consider  the  passage 
in  question  as  perfectly  unintelligible.  But  not  to  engage  your 
attention  any  longer,  by  discussing  individual  passages,  and 
being  unwilling  to  expose  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  I  now  put  a  final  close  to  these  remarks, 
which,  however  I  may  despair  of  being  able  to  work  a 
change  in  the  Reviewer's  opinion,  I  still  hope  will  be  of  use 
to  some  of  your  readers,  who  will  be  taught  not  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  assertions  unsupported  by  argument,  and 
refuted  with  such  facility,  as  almost  to  raise  a  blush  of  repentance 
at  the  waste  of  time  in  proving  that,  which  must  have  been 
obvious  to  all. 

With  respect  to  the  antistrophic  universality  of  Mr.  Burges's 
system,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  if  there  be  any  number 
of  verses  that  can  without  much  alteration  be  reduced  to  an 
antistrophic  form,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  suppose  the  author 
meant  them  to  be  so,  rather  than  that,  having  been  originally 
irregular,  they  should  have  become  regular  by  chance.  Nor 
can  it  be  objected  to  Mr.  Burges's  system  alone,  that  there  are 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  arising  from  the  corruptions  of 
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copies,  since  the  same  objection  would  apply  with  greater 
force  against  the  adoption  of  discoveries  of  metrical  truth 
in  cases  where  the  probability  of  corruptions  is  consider- 
ably diminished.  Now  that  these  choral  songs  are  particularly 
exposed  to  errors,  is  known  to  all.  Porson  in  Prcefat, 
Hec.  p.  xi.  ed.  2.  justly  asks,  c^m  librarii  in  facillimis  metro- 
rum  geiieribus  turpiter  peccdrint,  quid  in  pernio  reeonditiorihm 
fecisse  putabimus,  prmsertim  uhi  ad  metri  difficidtatem  styli 
obscuritas  accedat  ?  That  Mr.  B.  however  has  in  some  instances 
unjustly  suspected  a  latent  corruption  may  possibly  be  admitted  ; 
nor  is  it  less  true,  that  his  alterations  are  not  always  emenda- 
tions ;  but  these  are  points  which  it  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  to 
touch  upon :  as  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  his  system 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  his  want  of  judgment  in  repudiating  a 
sound  reading,  nor  by  his  want  of  acuteness  in  correcting  a 
corrupt  one. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

R. 


BIBLICAL    CRITICISM. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

vJn  reading  the  first  number  of  the  Classical 
Journal,  I  find  that  your  plan  admits  an  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  disputed  passages  in  the  present  translation  of  the 
Bible.  The  design  of  these  criticisms  appears  to  be,  not  of  a 
polemical  nature,  often  hurtful,  and  seldom  useful  ;  but  to 
render  the  objectionable  parts  plain,  by  proving  that  the  contra- 
dictory passages  in  the  translation  are  not  so  in  the  original,  and, 
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that  Deists  and  Freethinkers,  who  have  presumed  to  condemn 
the  Scriptures  on  this  account,  have  no  ground  for  denying 
their  divine  origin. 

Infidelity  has  encreased,  is  encreasing,  and  will  encrease,  if 
instead  of  receiving  answers  to  their  objections,  the  Deists  are 
told,  you  shall  not  'publish  your  objections.  Nothing  is  so  well 
calculated  to  stop  the  torrent  of  infidelity,  to  cause  religion 
and  the  scriptures  to  be  respected,  as  a  plain,  unequivocal,  and 
rational  interpretation  of  those  passages,  which  these  ingenious 
writers  have  selected  from  the  translation  to  support  their 
cause.  It  has  been  said  by  our  learned  divines,  that  those 
pernicious  publications,  which  question  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  scriptures,  ought  to  be  suppressed  ;  but  the 
method,  by  which  they  have  been  suppressed,  has  been  for  the 
credit  neither  of  religion,  nor  of  those  who  have  suppressed 
them.  Truth  can  never  ultimately  be  overthrown  by  falsehood, 
therefore  if  these  gentlemen  had  applied  to  reason  and  the 
Hebrew  for  a  refutation  of  the  objections  of  deistical  writers,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  proved  in  your  Journal,  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  an  application  to  crush  by  power,  what 
ought  to  have  been  overturned  by  a  fair  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion. When  this  is  not  permitted,  it  argues  weakness,  and  as 
a  bad  answer  always  strengthens  the  opposite  party,  this  answer 
by  power,  instead  of  truth  and  argument,  is  the  worst  of  all 
answers  ;  it  leaves  the  mind  in  a  dreadful  uncertainty  when 
the  scriptures  are  the  subject,  and  reminds  us  of  those  dark 
ages,  when  it  was  considered  a  crime  to  investigate  the  grounds 
of  our  salvation. 

The  sacred  scriptures  were  given  for  our  information,  to 
impress  our  minds  with  the  goodness  and  superintending  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  to  declare  to  us,  that  he  is  the  avowed  enemy 
of  evil,  therefore  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  suppose,  that 
he  is  the  author  of  evil ;  but  if  I  am  to  receive  the  following 
passages  as  they  now  stand  in  the  translation,  as  consistent  with 
the  original,  they  certainly  would  convey  such  an  idea  •,  such  as, 
«  I  make  peace  and  create  evil,  1 1  he  Lord  do  all  these  thi?igs." — ■ 
«  The  Lord  hath  created  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,  a  woman 
shall  compass  a  ««."-"  Thou  hast  deceived  me,  O  Lord,  and 
I  am  deceived" —«  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself, 
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yea  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil"  &c.  These,  instead 
of  giving  us  that  elevated  notion  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God,  which  we  daily  experience,  and  which  are  manifested  in 
all  his  works,  place  him  in  an  unfavorable  light  as  a  most 
implacable  and  revengeful  being.  But  as  such  an  idea  cannot 
be  entertained,  I  humbly  conceive  that  the  translation  must 
necessarily  be  wrong.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  would 
favor  the  public  with  an  elucidation  from  the  Hebrew,  it  would 
be  of  great  utility,  and   both    benefit    and    oblige 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

IARCHI. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

JtIaving  read  in  your  Classical  Journal,  a  paper 
(signed  Philosmaragdus)  on  the  Emerald,  I  beg  leave  to  submit 
to  you  the  following  observations,  which  may  tend  to  throw 
light  on  the  subject : 

First.  Sufficient  evidence  may  be  adduced  to  prove,  that  the 
Emerald  of  the  present  day,  was  not  at  all  known  to  the  Ancients. 

Pliny  (lib.  37.  cap.  5.)  mentions  12  kinds  of  "  Smaragdi," 
the  5  principal  of  which  he  thus  describes — 

Those  peculiar  to  (l)Scyfhia,  "  nobilissimi,"  as  well  as  to 
^2)  Egypt,  he  affirms,  are  so  hard,  "  ut  nequeant  vulnerari." 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  modern  Emerald,  not  only  may  be 
cut,  but  with  greater  facility,  than  many  other  precious  stones  : 
as  for  instance,  the  Diamond  and  Ruby. 
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Of  the  Smaragdus  peculiar  to  (3)  Persia,  he  says,  "  Persicos 
non  translucidos  esse  ;  radiare,  nee  perspici"— "  eosdem  in  sole 
habetari" — but  the  present  emerald  is  confessedly  a  transparent 
stone. 

The  Smaragdus  of  (4)  Cyprus,  he  describes  as  being  of  a 
Sea-green ;  "  imitante  translucidum  mare" — This  is  not  the 
color  of  the  Emerald. 

Permit  me  to  observe  here,  that  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
Smaragdi  already  mentioned,  we  may  recognize  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  two  kinds  of  Chrysolite,  or  bastard  Emerald.  The 
Oriental  Chrysolite  is  still  brought  from  the  ancient  Scythia, 
from  Persia,  and  from  Arabia  ;  is  very  hard,  and  generally 
of  a  darkish  green,  with  a  tincture  of  yellow.  This  stone  then, 
we  may  conclude  to  have  been  the  Smaragdus  of  Scythia,  -Egypt, 
and  Persia,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  allowing  for  variations  in  the 
shades  of  color. 

The  Occidental  Chrysolite  is  brought  from  Cyprus,  is  a 
much  softer  stone,  of  a  light  green,  with  the  same  yellowish 
cast  :  this  is  Pliny's  "  Smaragdus,"  oi  Cyprus.  He  goes  on  to 
say,  that  the  Smaragdi  of  (5)  Media,  "  sunt  fluctuosi,  ac  rerum 
imagines  complexi,  ut,  verbi  gratia,  papaverum  aut  avium, 
pinnarumque,  vel  catulorum,  aut  similium."  This  description 
would  be  obviously  inaccurate  if  applied  to  the  present  Emerald, 
though  it  may  well  suit  the  Jasper  stone. 

Theophrastus  speaks  of  a  Smaragdus  «  of  four  cubits  in 
length  and  three  in  breadth,"  sent  by  the  King  of  Babylon  to 
the  King  of  Egypt :  as  well  as  of  an  Obelisk  "  forty  cubits 
in  height,"  composed  of  4  Smaragdi. 

It  is  not  any  wise  probable,  that  there  ever  existed  Emeralds 
of  such  dimensions  }  and  from  what  Theophrastus  adds,  «  that 
the  Smaragdus  is  related  to  the  Jasper  stone,  and  is  found  in  the 
same  quarries  ;"  we  may,  I  think,  without  hesitation,  conclude, 
thai  he  could  not  mean  the  Emerald  now  known  :  but  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Median  Smaragdus  al»ove  mentioned)  green  Jasper* 
or  perhaps  green  Fluor  Spar,  or  green  Quartz. 

Another  argument  to  prove  that  the  ancients  were  unac^ 
quainted  with  our  Emerald,  may  be  drawn  *Vom  the  circumstance, 
that  a  specimen  of  the  Emerald,  either  engraved,  or  otherwise, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  anv  collection  whatever  of  ancient  Gems, 
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though  every  other  precious  stone  may  be  found  in  them  ;  the 
reason  of  which  will  appear  by  observing  in  the  second  place — 
That  the  present  Emerald  is  peculiar  to  South  America. 

To  prove  this  fact,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  the  cele- 
brated Tavernier,  (mentioned  by  Philosmaragdus)  and  which 
certainly  carries  with  it  great  weight ;  that  of  the  Abbe  Raynal, 
in  his  Philosophical  and  Political  History  of  the  Indies,  (liv.  vii. 
chap.  28.)  may  be  adduced—"  On  a  cru  long-terns  (says  he) 
que  lesEmera'.'des  venaient  des  grandes  Indes,  et  e'est  pour  cela 
qu'on  les  a  nominees  Orientales—  Cctte  opinion  a  etc  abandonnee, 
dppuis  qu'on  s'est  vu  dans  l'impuissance  de  nommer  les  lieux 
ou  elles  se  formaient — II  passe  aujourd'hui  pour  constant,  que 
l'Asie  ne  nous  a  jamais  vendu  de  ces  pierreries  ,que  ce  qu'ellc- 
meme  en  avait  rec,u  du  Nouveau-Monde — "  Ccst  done  a 
VAmerique  seid.',  qu  appartiennent  les  belles  Emeraudes." 

A  circumstance  which  strongly  confirms  such  an  opinion  is 
this — That  amongst  the  presents  made  by  princes,  and  rich 
individuals,  before  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  to  the  treasures 
of  Loretto,  St.  Denis,  and  other  shrines,  every  precious  stone 
was  to  be  found,  except  the  Emerald. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  useless  to  add,  that  the  real  Emerald 
of  the  Moderns,  comes  either  from  the  mines  of  Manta,  in 
Peru,  (now  exhausted)  whence  are  the  finest  Emeralds  ;  or  else 
from  the  Valley  of  Tunca,  between  the  Mountains  separating 
the  kingdom  of  New  Granada,  from  the  Province  of  Popayan  ; 
or  lastly,  from  the  Brazils.  Emeralds  carried  from  Peru  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  from  thence  to  India,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  under  the  pompous  epithet  of  Oriental 
Emeralds. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your's,  &c. 

ORIELENSIS. 
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INSCRIPTION  ON  A   HELMET  AND  CAULDRON 
FOUND  IN  THE  ALPHEUS,  NEAR  OLYMPIA, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 


Sir, 


1  he  following  inscription  is  upon  a  brass  helmet, 
very  neatly  and  elegantly  wrought,  which  was  found  in  the 
Alpheus,  near  Olympia,  in  the  year  1795.  by  Mr.  Morrit,  of 
Rokeby  in  Yorkshire  : 


TA<l>r||||l|||OIANE0ENTOlDlFITON0ODlN©O0EN 


It  has  been  nailed  upon  a  trophy,  and  the  metal  is  composed, 
like  all  ancient  brass,  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  ;  between 
five  and  six  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The 
surface  of  all  that  remains  is  perfectly  preserved  ;  and  the 
letters  are  deeply  impressed,  so  that  every  line  is  distinctly 
visible,  as  it  was  originally  formed  ;  but  having  been  hastily 
executed  with  only  two  stamps,  a  circle,  and  a  straight  line, 
the  discrimination  between  the  circular  and  semicircular  forms 
is  not  accurately  observed  ;  whence  the  third  letter  may  be 
either  a  delta,  a  rho,  or  a  phi. 
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We  suppose  it  to  be  the  second,  and  read  the  inscription, 

TAPrEIOI   ANE0ENTO    IAIEI   TON   KOPIN0O0EN: 

or  in  more  modern  form, 

To)  "Afs-yzioi  olvidsuro  lUy  rtou  KopwfMQev. 

Here  is,  however,  a  double  difficulty ;  first,  in  supposing  the 
lower  line  to  have  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  penultimate 
letter  of  the  word  taken  for  18/15  •,  it  being  distinctly  e,  and 
never  having  been  any  other  in  the  inscription  :  secondly,  in 
admitting  the  Argives  to  have  employed  this  form,  and  not 
the  Doric  IJIAI.  The  late  Professor  Porson  removed  the 
latter,  by  reading  TAJE  XWI  for  TAPrEIOI;  but  indepen- 
dently of  the  improbability  of  the  Chians  having  erected  a 
trophy  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus  against  the  Corinthians, 
the  fourth  letter  can  be  no  other  than  a  gamma  or  a  lambda ; 
and  though  the  third  may  be  either  a  delta  or  a  phi,  as  well 
as  a  rho,  we  gain  still  less  by  supposing  the  second  than  the 
first;  neither  space  nor  idiom  allowing  TA  <PAEIA2I0I :  for 
so  the  name  is  written,  not  <PAIA2I0I,  on  the  most  ancient 
inscribed  coins  •,  which  are  not,  however,  earlier  than  the  fifth 
century  before  the  Christian  sera  •,  whereas  this  inscription  is 
at  least  of  the  seventh  ;  when  the  lambda  appears  to  have  been 
invariably  written  in  the  form  preserved  in  the  old  Latin  V . 

Others  have  suggested  ANE6EN  TP.I  AIFLj  but  ANE6E- 
2 AN  is  never  contracted,  even  in  poetry,  like  the  passive 
AXE0II2AX  into  AXEOEX ;  and  in  no  dialect  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  Greek  tongue  was  the  digamma  ever  employed  in 
the  flexion  of  any  word  ending  in  12 ;  the  second  case  having 
been  progressively,  in  words  of  this  declension,  I2T02,  IT02, 
102',  VA12,  and  1102 ;  the  second  of  which,  with  the  usual 
variation  of  the  /  for  the  (),  is  retained  in  the  Latin  DIS, 
DITIS,   Sec. 

Another  inscription  in  exactly  similar  letters  is  on  a  brass 
lebes  or  cauldron,  sixteen  inches  wide,  and  seven  deep,  found 
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in  a  tomb  not  far  from  the  situation  of  the   ancient  city  of 
Cuma,  in  Italy : 


EniTUlSONOMASTOTO<I>ElDlVEOA0VONE0E<l>EN 

which  having  been  carefully  indented  with  a  sharp  chisel, 
and  remaining  quite  entire,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or  conjec- 
ture, 

EniTTIS    ONOMASTO    TO  KEiriAEO    A0AON    E0EKEN 

in  more  recent  dialect  and  Byzantine  letters, 

*IZ7rt()'Jig  'Ovoij-outtou  rou  K=ipi?\.ou  dd'Aov   sQyxsu. 

In  the  same  tomb  was  found  another  vessel  of  the  same 
kind  and  larger  dimensions  ;  upon  the  lid  of  which  are  four 
naked  male  figures  three  and  a  half  inches  high,  of  very  rude 
and  ancient  sculpture,  running  round  the  rim,  while  a  fifth, 
standing  in  the  centre,  appears  to  be  acting  as  umpire  ;  whence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  both  were  prizes  won  by  a  foot-racer 
buried  with  them ;  and  that  the  first  was  given  by  Epithyis, 
the  widow  of  Onomastus,  the  son  of  Keiriles,  at  the  funeral  of 
her  husband. 

These  three  articles  are  now  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  in  Soho-Square  ;  and  similar  letters  are  to  be  found 
in  the  early  coins  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  Quncle,  Leontium,  &c, 


tm 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

1  HE  following  emendations  or  alterations,  call 
them  which  you  will,  are  submitted  to  your  judgment  to  burn 
or  publish.  Should  they  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the 
less  severe  fate  of  the  two,  I  shall  require  no  greater  induce- 
ment to  make  further  exertions  in  the  same  honorable  pursuit, — 
I  mean  the  prosecution  of  my  studies  in  the  dramatic  depart- 
ment of  Grecian  Literature. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

<PIA0-2Q&0KAEi0Z. 


In    PHILOCTETEM   SOPHOCLEUM    Annotatiunculv, 
juxta  editionem  Bruncliianam, 

V.  21.  "Pjou;  ttotov  xoyvaiov  emsq  lor)  <r«v.  Ita  Brunckius  cum 
MSS.  et  edd.  priscis.  H.  Stephanus  edidit  eiVeg  s<tt)  &v  hoc, 
si  MSS.  prxbuissent,  manavisset  ex  el  cttu&v  nuqu,  i.  e.  7ra^crT». 

22.  "A  juoj  ■n^yzKhmy  alyu,  <rr)fjuxiv ,  sir  e%er  Haec  in 
Porsonianam  regulam  peccant.  Vide  Suppl.  Pnef.  Hec.  p.  36. 
Lego  £j'ya  7rg0T=X9cov,    sir    ^Xrh  °"Vaiv*  P01- 

63.  'Ex9ovt»  Zouvoa  x'jglojg  n'tToufj.i'vcp.  Ita  vulgo  scribitur,  at 
pronomen  vix  omitti  potest.     Malim  xvgla  vcujtm  povu>. 
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92.  ov  yap  e%  hvog  7ro8oc.  Articulus  hie  valde  desideratur  :  lego 
ov  yoLg  oti'jj  hoe  nolo;.  Similiter  infr.  1060.  Marklandus,  (ad 
Suppl.  110.)  reponi  jubet  xat%  b  rr]v  Ar^vov  Trarcov  ubi  vulgo 
deest  articulus.     Infra  260.  vulgo  ou'tj.  Aid.  §£. 

106. 

NE.    Oox  tip   exsluip  y   ou6s  ir  poT  ixi^ai  Qpacrv; 

OA.    Ou,  fx-r)  Oohtp  Xa$oWa  y,  cog  lyui  "hzyai. 

Nescio  quid  impeditum  habet  turn  sententia*  turn  syntaxis : 
utrique  succurri  potest  legendo, 

NE.   oux  dp"  sxsivui  os7  fxs  7rpoar[xi^ai  xpvtpa  ; 
OA.    ou,  [xt)  SoXo)  T^OLJbovra,  y,  (6g  eyco  Xsym. 

Illud  8=7  confirmare  videtur  supra  102.  Ti  §'  h  I0X00  J  EI 
/xaAAov  r]  irsicrctvT  aysiv. 

126.  ZoxYfrs  scil.  Tu  et  Philoctetes.     Malim  tamen  foxf^  ye. 

156.  Vulgo  pr)  [x.s  XaQy  rnqoenreo-wv  voQev  quod  parum  Antis- 
trophico  respondet.  Xs  8'  w  rexvov  toV  lAijAuSe.  Lego,  pr]  7rgocnrso-wy 
(jls  Xufty)  7rodsv. 

178. 

r/2  txxrrava.  yk'J'i]   fiporcov, 
Olg  ;xri  METPIOX  AlflN. 

Voces  postremas  me  fateor  non  intelligere.  Intelligi  potuit 
el$  w'TAIPEIAZ  nAIflN.  Habet  Noster  iraige/aj  Xipr)v  in 
Aj.  683.  habet  quoque  supi'a  168.  iruiabva.  xctxeov. 

180.  Vulgo  Oxjto;  7rpaiToyovoov  "10- cue  OIkwv  ou'Ssvoj  vo~Tsgog.  At 
Brunckius  e  Suida  yxoov.  Malim  KgooToyovwv  (Hefiaoe  O'lxwv 
ovhvoc  vo-Tego;.     Excidit  a  ob  praecedentem  p  vel  [x  :  et  €  fit  C. 

189. 

A%cd  Trfhstyavrig  7rixpoLg 
o\fj.coycLg  uwiixsircti. 
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Ita  vulgatur:  at  Musgravius  et  Brunckius  vttuxouzi.  Non 
probo.  Praetulerim  oV  sxtzIvzi,  Anglice,  Prolo?igs  the  voice. 
Euripides  Med.  201.  tsLovcti  fiodv.  et  JEschyl.  Pers.  572.  reive 
a'jiidv.  De  vocula  ono:  srepius  corrupta  monitum  est  ad  Troad.  1 47. 

207.  Ob  metrum  lege  ^gvovcog:  xovtz    XzXrfizv.  x.  r.  X. 

214.  dxx'  yj    Tlov    tttccIoov   V7r    dvdyxas.     Haec  fortasse 

defendi  possunt  ab  iis,  qui  vel  saxum  concoquunt.  Mihi  quidem 
minime  placent.  An  legendum  ktuIwv  7roS'  h  olxtou$.  Ean- 
dem  vocem  %ol'  infra  717.  egregie  restituit  Wakefieldus. 

227.  c6<ttyjvov  -[mvov,  "Egr^ov  chlz  xd$tXov  xaxovpsvov,  edidit 
Brunckius  :  copula  vero  locum  plane  non  suum  occupat.  Lego 
oiV  kxuc  <pl?vcovm  cf.  infra.  487.  *Epy][js,ov  ovtco  %«Jg);  dvQpcoTrcov  cttIj3ov. 
Videtur  tamen  uQiXw  defendi  ab  infra  1018.  "AQiXov  &«jtwv. 

245.  Lego  '££  'lXlovs  'yco  Srj  tuvvv  yz  vuvcrroXS).  Vulgd  toi 
Zrpcc  vvv  yz.     Ssepius  apud  Nostrum  reperias  ravvv  yz. 

265.  Vulgo  dyolx.  Nocrco  xxra^QlvovTct,  Tr\<rV  dvdpo$8opoi> 

TlXrty;vT  ejffiv%$  dyoloo  yet  gdy pari.  Musgravius  feliciter  t?;§', 
tivlqo^oqov  emendavit.  Emendare  quoque  Wakefieldus  voluit 
repetitum  istud  ArPIP.i,  sed  rem  acu  non  tetigit.  Malim 
AIABOPfti  :   cf.  supra  7.  iVo'cra  xccTCiard^ovrcc  Siafiogcu  ttoZu. 

286.  Hue  referri  debet  glossa  Suidce  BAIAI,  MIKPAI.  lege 
Bociu,  fj.ixgd. 

292,  3,  4.  Vulgo, 

TTphg  TOUT    O.V,    et   T   £051  Tl  XOU  7T0TQV  X(X.fie7u, 

xou   7rov  7rdyoi>  %yQeVTog,  oia.  %£i(j.citi, 
£vXoy  ti  Spoficrou,  tout  otv  e^spTivv  ra?M§ 

In  hisce,  prout  vulgantur,  syntaxin  adeo  impeditam  Brunc- 
kius videtur  invenisse,  ut  voces  -nope-  tout  ctv  cum  pnecedentibus 
conjungeret.     Pnetulerim 

xou  rou  7rayo<)  %uQivTQg9   oia  %etfA/iTiy 

•ft pb§  tout  dv,   et  y  so;t  ri  xou  7totov  "hafisiv, 
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£'j7.qv  t  aQpo7<raij  ttoLvt  avevpi(rx(ov  raXag 

Redde.  #«$$  tuvr  fa.     In  hanc  rem. 
501.  Post  kxw  versus  sic  ordinandi. 

our  ev9ao'  oj  7rXo7  ro7g  ye  <r(oq>po<riv  fiporcov. 
ou  yap  rig  hp[XQg  strrh,  outi'  0V0/  ttJUcov 

TO.%    OUV  TIC    axcoV  £0"p£5* 

SI '2.  Vulgo, 

' ev  7^i[xij)  ts  xea  Kaxdiari  (-jo<txcdu,  x.  t.  A. 

Mihi  parum  abblanditur  ts  xa)  sic  ad  versus  finem  positum. 
Prxtulerim  ts'xvov,   Kaxoig  ts  fiorxM,  x.  t.  A. 

328.  A'oAqv  xar  uvtw  lyxaXw  i\ri\v$a.g.  Ruhnkenio  emen- 
dandum  fuisse  videbatur  syyaKw.  Mihi  potius  videtur  lp.fia.\w. 
Euripides  in  contrario  sensu  sy4gav — IxfiaKoucra.     Troad.  59. 

367.  Vulgo,  Kayoo  OcLxgvva.cy  evtiug  s%uvlo-Tapui.  Sed  parum 
Neoptolemum  decebat  Zuxgwui  propter  Achillis  arraa  ad 
Ulyssem  delata.     Lege  igitur  Kuycoy   axoutrag. 

424.  Vulgo  hirsi  Qavw  'AvtI\o%o$  uvtw  Q>govdogs  ocnrsg  r,v 

ydvog,  Brunckius  ex  Scholiis  povog'  quse  lectio,  ut  Scholiastes 
ipse  monuit,  -nag  l<TTogla.v  stat ;  nam  plures  filios  Nestor  habuit. 
Aliquid  huic  objectioni  fortasse  tribuendum.  Est  et  aliud  quoque 
hujusce  versus  incommodum,  quod  <$govlog  cum  participio 
juugatur,  nullo  verbo  comitante,  Malim  S7re)  'Savsy  'Jvt/ao^oj, 
&utu>  Qgovgog  Z<ntsg  rtv  jmovoc.  Hesych.  <Pgovgog,  <ra>|xaTO$JAa£. 
Similiter  ftlius  dicitur  patris  irgofioXoc  apud  Aristoph.  Nub.  1161, 

441.  Aid.  et  Membr.  Iloiov  ts  tovtov  ttAmv  y  'Olvvvswg  egslg ; 
MSS.  duo  ye.  Malim  towutoo.    Qt  inf.  104-9.  Ou  yag  rwfom 
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5.51, 

"Eoo^i  ikoi  f*r)  trfya,  xpiv  <Ppu<r(nij.t  trot 
Tov  ttXouv  7roiu<r§ui)  7rpo6~T<jy6vTt  rwv  'lo~(tiV 
ouo\v  <r6  7tq'j  x«ro«r5a  rcZv  (tol'jtou  xepr 

Sic  libri  omnes,  sensu  haud  pevspicuo.  Viri  Docti  alii 
aliter  tentaverunt.     Lego, 

s3o£g  pot  fAY)  <r~tya  7rp»<rTti%09Tt  cro) 

TOV  TXodv  7TQls7(T^ai  ITDIV  <PpOL<rtXl'X  ,   QTtOV   l(TO)C 

o~u  tto-j  xaroHrda  y  ovos  sv  (tcvjtov  7rspi, 

Heathio  debetur  1<rcas.  Quod  ad  otxv  eandem  vocem  Euripidi 
Iph.  A.  1193.  pulchre  restituit  Porsonus  ad  Phcen.  1373.  Sce- 
pius  ouSs  ev  vel  ovb'sv  mutatur :  exemplum  habes  supra  375.  ubi 
legi  debet  ou&  Iv  evtseg  Troiov^svog.     Similiter  in  Phccn.  397.  lege 

615.  Vulgo, 

■ bj&scog  uTsvyjTO 

Tov  civop  Wyaioig  roves  (irfhrnosiv  "ArflN- 
bloiro  [x\v  jaa?ac-6'  kxo(xriov  AajSeo:/, 
E\  [XYj  SiXoi  o  axovrw 

In  his  syntaxis  graviter  laborat.     Lego, 


— —     Eu'JecOS   U7TS.0~yjT0 

tov  aivhp  Wymolg  Tovn=  Or^coosiv,  AETflN, 
•Zowq  viv  ja«?j(7^'  exouciov  Xokj&sw, 
?»  [at  QiKoi  $'j  axovra.- 
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650. 

Koipa)  too  s?^xog,  axrrs  Kpauveiv  7ravu. 

Ita  vulgo,  scd  nimis  vicina  loquuntur  jxaAJdroe  xoijMu>  et  ?rgau-* 
vuv  7ravu.  Hesychio  teste,  nquvvn,  xurxxoipftsi.  Similiter  Scho- 
liastes  xoipcu,  xuTtxxoiy.l'(w,  vgavvca.  Pnetulerim  wars  wogcruvs** 
wryoy.  Horatius.  Inducit  tomnos. 

667.  Vulgo, 

Oapasr  rrapeo-rai  raura  <roi  xa)  biyydvziv, 
xa)  (iavri  (tovvai,  xa~z7rsu2ao-(jai  fiportov 
upBT7}§  sxuti  tcovo   S7ri-tyav<rai  [AOVOV 
svspysTwv  yap  xaurog  aur   sxTr^a^v 
ovx  oi^Qo[xai  <r  Itimv  rs  xa)  ?va/3a>v  tyiXov 

Ex  his  dumetis  viam  mihi  difficulter  expedio.  An  legen- 
f(um. 

Gdpasr  irapiGTi  raura  <ro)  xa)  Qiyyav-iv 
xay.o)  $i6ovti  y  e£;7r=6&ao-()ai  fiporwu 
apsrrg  <r  exari  rdSvo  iTmtyavo-ai  [xovov 
our  a^ofxai  (ro)  Zovg  XajSsTv  rz  xa)  <p*Xs?V- 
E'hpysrcuv  yap  xaurog  ahr  sxtt](t a[xrtv . 

In  v.  1.  -xuq-zCTTi  magis  usitatum :  cf.  iEschyl.  Suppl.  967.  el 
U  rig  [xsl&v  %«£'?,  TlctqeaTiv  olxfiv.  In  v.  2.  KAMOI  AIAOXT1 
non  ade6  longe  distant  a  vestigiis  vulgatse  lectionis  KAI  AONTI 
AOTNAI-  mox  quoniam  x  et  y  ssepius  permutantur,  (vid.  ad 
Troad.  520.)  ex  y$%  oritur  facillime  xugi  In  v.  3.  Post  dgeryg 
excidit  or :  eodem  mpdo  Tyrwhittus  in  Margine  exemplaris 
Barnesiani  in  Museo  Britannico  servati  restituit  Troad.  986. 
(989.  Burges.  edit.)  AvroUg  'A^xXocig  <r  r,yuysv  wgog  "JAiov  ubi 
vulgo  <r  abest.  In  v.  4>.  Brunckius  conjicit  "hiv  ts  xa\  XafZelv  : 
recte  quod  ad  a«/3sjv  :  sonat  enim  hvg  Xotfielv  ut  donat  habere 
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apud  Virgil.  JEn.  v.  262.  ubi  Servius  "  Poeta  Gnecismum 
loquitur."  Denique  $i\«7v  reddi  debet  "  osculari  .•"  de  quo 
more  omnino  adeundus  est   Musgravius  ad  v.  supra  (666.)  xal 

/3stcm*(ra(  fxe  7r^ocrxuo"«i  9'  wo~7re£  fleo'v. 

716. 


a'/s)  7rpo<rsv<o[j.a. 

Ita  vulgo  :  quod  aperte  mendosum.  Brunckius  et  Musgravius 
emov.  Recte.  At  Philoctetes  minime  eksv<rcr;v  eforou  yvoir, :  potuit 
quidem  Kvj<rcr?tv  ottoo;  yvo/jj.  Igitur  haud  male  emendatur  in  Ap- 
pend, ad  Troad.  p.  127.  A.  'EXiWwv.  Mox  egregie  Wakefieldus 
ttoT  evwjm.  Sophocles  ipse  (Ed.  T.  (4>75.)  7ro'5«  vw/xav  e  fonte 
Homerico  hausit  'AIEI  yag  TIOAA  vrjoc  EXllMllX.  Od.  K.  32. 
Hinc  eXitrvwv  -nolu  dicitur  ut  '/^vo;  s%z\lcrcrov<nv  volog  apud  Euri- 
pidem  Troad.  3.  quern  locum  dum  spectabat  Hesychius,  'E$je\l(r- 
<roucnv  interpretabatur  xivovtnv.  Idem  Lexicon  'EAiWsj,  xm*h. 
Optime  more  suo  :  cf.  Orest.  172.  wo&a  <rov  eWtj-si;.  Verun- 
tamen  ut  antistrophicus  strophico  respondeat,  lege  ibi  0rOi<ri  pro 
0eo7$. 

736.  Vulgo, 

NE.  rl  rovg  Ssohg  ounog  oivaa-revcov  xuTvsig ; 

Ouanto  modulatior  esset  versus  si  scriptus  esset, 

&IA.  w  6eor 

NJE.  • ti  roug  geovg  a»8'  avacrrhcov  xa^sig ; 

Similiter   in   Troadin   1283.  edidit  Burges  auctoritate   MS. 
Harl.  JowMf  »«  feoi-  xu)  ti  tov;  (taws  xuXco ;  Porsonus  quoque 
No.  IT.  L 
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non  aliam  ob  causam  cdidit  in  Orest.  412.  tiaukevdftffv  8so"i;  ofn 
%ot  &riv  ol  fl«/'  e  conjectura  Reiskii,  qui  primus  articulum 
restituit,  a  Brunckio  quoque  rcstitutum  Soph.  Aj.  1028. 
2xetyot<rQe  ngog  Q=wv  t>jv  Tu^rjv  Suoli/  (BgoTuiv.  Quod  ad  Philoctctis 
locum  spectat,  cf.  Iph.T.  780.  77uA.\f2  fco\-  1$.  tj  tovc  koug  dva- 
xctXfig  sv  vols  6/x.oTf  De  permutatis  wS=  et  oik  tag  adi  Porson. 
Supplement.  Prsef.  Hec.  p.  38. 

783.  Vice  al  y*oi  prsetulerim  o"i  fx-oi. 

800.  Versum  multum  vexatum  Toupius,  ni  fallor,  corrupit : 
cui  tamen  Brunckius  adstipulatur. 

Vulgo, GvWxfi'MV. 

Tea  Arjfxvlai  two-'  dvaxaXou;j,ivea  %vg)  *  JLpirgrpov  T.  vult  ava- 
xvxXoufxivea.  Mihi  placet  two  1/xs  xaxovpsvov  irvgl.  Non  optabat 
Philoctetes  ut  Lemnio  solum  igne,  sed  quovis  igne  combure- 
retur.  Igitur  post  Tea  &M*vfe>  to?A  subaudi  xaxea  quod  in  xaxou- 
fte&ov  latet.  Respicit  Sophocles  ad  proverbium  A^vm  xax'ov : 
et  profecto  ulcus  teterrimum,  quo  pes  Philoctetis  erodebatur, 
vere  dici  potuit  Afaviov  xaxov  non  ob  magnitudinem  mali  solum- 
modo,  sed  quia  Chryse  insula,  in  qua  fuit  ictus  a  vipera  vel 
hydra  Philoctetes,  sive  Lemni  particula,  sive  Lemno  maxime 
vicina  esse  credebatur.  Dum  voces  tw  Arnica  two  eloquitur 
Philoctetes  ad  pedem  digito  intendit.  Srepiiis  de  pede  morboso 
sic  loquitur  :  cf.  765.  to  xaxov  ££/>}  Tods  et  820.  to  ydg  xaxov  toT 
et  877.  Tou5r  to~j  xaxov.  Quod  ad  xaxo\)\x-vov  et  xaXovu.=vov  sic 
commutata,  duo  etiam  nunc  exempla  prostant  in  fabulis  Sopho- 
cleis,  alterum  in  (Ed.  C.  261.  (265.)  alterum  supra  228.  (231.) 
quorum  postremum,  ni  fallor,  ingenio  Tyrwhitti  debetur,  licet 
id  dissimulaverit  Brunckius  volens,  nolens  Musgravius. 

880.  Veram  lectionem  hie  servavit  Scholiastes  "iv  iplx  av 
xo7rou  y  u.7raXXayj$u>,  tsxvov,  ut  in  aliis  locis.  Vide  ad  21.  425. 
426.  &V  «5  raff  s£shl£ag-  538.  954.  1052.  1199  et  1507. 

895.  Aid.  et  Membr.  Uaixal-  ft  Srjra  dgcZp  lyea  tovvUvIs  ye. 
B  unckius  infercit  ogeu^  av  ex  tovtmv  lyea.  At  emendatio  in 
proclivi  est.  Tt  $f'  av  tigwfi  lyea  rovvQevfc  yv  cf.  infra  1393. 
ti  SfjT  av  Yipuf  Iqw^.v.     Dici  vix  potest  quantos  errores  pariat 

illud    av.      In  v.  298.  lege   oixou/xevij  yag  av IlaVT  IxTrogltyi. 

Redde,  jyrcebere  sold:  adi  Porsonum  Phcen.  412. 
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896.  Vulgo,  =£=/%  Xoyco.  Brunckius  vult  xdycov.  Cum  vero 
MS.  B.  in  versu  prsecedente  prsebeat  Xey;y  scribe,  illo  verbo  hue 
retracto,  vol  mf  hfpjbjss  hiys.  In  Iph.  T.  781.  I£e'/3rjv  per  se 
positum  hoc  sensu  usurpatur. 

927.  Vulgo,  ~fl  vug  (tv  xa\  7rav  tielftei.  Si  quid  mutandum 
prsetulerim   3u  7ru§>,  oittohqXyj^u.     Hue  enim,  ni  fallor,  respexit 

Hesyehius  '  AttchoX^cc, a7r«-n]ju,a    2fo$oxArjf    nisi  cui  magis 

placeat  Valckenaerii  conjectura,  T/2  vug  <ru,  j unraXri^x.  Hesych. 
nuiTTctXYji^oc,  tto/xjAoj  h  x.ux.lz'  ubi  videndi  Interpretes :  at  voca- 
bulum  esse  videtur  Comicis  proprium.  Praestat  igitur  cmou- 
oArj^a.     Cognata  vox  uttouoXxv  exstat  in  Ion.  549. 

939.  Vulgo, ' '  AvuxXctlopxi  nccgova-i  rots  slcoQo<ri.  Quse  vix  intel- 
ligi  possunt :  lego  irxgog  y=. 

991.  Vulgo,  ~fl  fjJi<ro$  ola  x&%uvevgl<rxeig  Xsyeiv  sed  nihil  hie 
habet  copulativa  particula.  Lego  oV  &el  xax'  svgla-xsig  Xsyuv. 
Simili  fere  modo  in  428.  apud  Schol.  var.  lect.  eaque  prava 
commemoratur  xa£sx>jgu£j  pro  xux  hxvjgvxe. 

1018.  Si  quid  mutandum  prsetulerim  *A$i\ov,  egrjpov,  cLitogov 
vide  ad  Fragmentum  Euripid.  Philoct.  106. 

1032.  Vulgo,  ling oux   elpl  <roi   XcuXog,   $v<rui%r}g :   vitium, 

ni  fallor,  abunde  patet.  Lego  "Oxhog  ^va-w^g.  Hesych.  "Oxhov, 
Ivo^Avjtnv. 

Ibid. 

■ 7raig  Qeo7g  su£fs<r0',  e/xoti 

IIhsv<ravTog,  a'lQsiv  Is  pa  ; 

Hsec  quoque  sunt  aperte  mendosa.  Variis  modis  VV.  DD. 
tentaverunt ;  nostra  fortasse  medicina  lenissima  videbitur, 

7rtug  Sso7g  s^sig  y\  ejaou 


II shag  ovrog,  afflsiv  Ispd 
Wakefieldo  dc-betur  e£«f. 
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1039.  Vulgo, 

el  [xrj  ti  xevrpov  Qsiov  r^y  b^ag  sfxryj' 
verum  istud  epov  caudam  suam  trahit.     Lego 
el  [xrj  to  Ssiov  xivrp  evvjV  eMi<ny.W 

Pulchre  Porsonus  ad  Horn.  Od.  B'.  159.  eruit  huirl^oug  ex  Uteris 
xlvsa-lixoug.     Idem   error  a   Kustero  emendatur  ad  Hesych.  v. 

1041.  Hunc  locum  citat  Porsonus  ad  Med.  908.  ad  vulga- 
tam  ibi  lectionem  confirmandam  uXXa.  to  xgoVa>.  Quoniam 
autem  Brunckius  e  Membr.  ut  videtur,  edidit  «AAa  vuv  x%°v<?> 
ipse  Porsonus  voluit  uXXu  <rvv  x$°vo?:  quomodo  hie  quoque 
legendum  est.  In  Euripidis  Alexandri  Fragmento,  xix.  corrige 
OW'  aXXu  xajU.7TT£»v  h  XH™0?  Ximug  %£=wv.  Ssepissime  Iv  xgovw 
vel  Iv  Y/ixsgalg  dicitur  ut  "  longo  tempore :"  adi  Valcken. 
Phcen.  313. 

1052.  Vulgo,  Nuav  ys  pevroi  7r«VTa^oy  X9V&V  ^uv#  ^n  Scholils 
exstat  var.  lect.  xgsjWwv  e$vv  quse  longe  prsestat.   \ 

1072.  Vulgo, "OV  £<7t»v  Jj/awv  vuvxgixrwg  6  7ra7j.  Ineptum  est 
o  waTs :  lego  6  tiu;. 

1098.     Ex  Scholiast*  verbis    ovx  utto  two; ju,=»£ovoj  <rcu, 

patet  olim  fuisse  lectum 

a.7ro  fxel^ovog 

tov  y'   (ve^  crou  y')  eZ  Trapov  <ppovrj(r&.i° 

vice  vulgati 

£vt£  ys  7rapov  <ppovrjo~ai. 
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1208.  Vulgd, 

xapQpa  rs[xco  %epl 
<Pova  <povd  vool;  rfir). 

Hsec  non  intelligi  possunt.     Lege 


XsPl 

(povKt  <povla   vocrwfir,. 

Et  profecto  Aid.  voVoj  fir}. 

1250.  Post  hunc  versum  alius  excidisse  videtur  Hermanno 
ad  Viger.  p.  703.  At  omne  crimen  de  scribarum  negligentia 
facile  potest  dilui  transponendo  vv.  1252.  3.  tali  fere  modo, 

OA.  out  dpa  Tpca<r)v  aXXct  <ro)  ^a^ouy.sSu  ; 
NE.  aXX  ou6e  rot  o~j,  )(sip\  Tre/^ojotai  to  %p&v' 
OA.      '/<j-ra>    ro  /aeXXoV   '/zipa.  (ie{;i&v  bpag 

yut)7n)s  sVi\J/auou<rav; 
A-E.  aXAa  xa[xe  Tot 

TCtVTOV    To3'  0\J/£<    dpwVTCt    XOlt    fJ.STJXoVT  STl. 

In  v.  3.  vice    bxtco,   ic-tw  posui,  juxta  formulam  illam  notissi- 
mam    xgivsi  to   peXXov   apud   Euripid.    Phcen.    1326.      Neque 
multum  abludit  illud  "httoo  cn'Srjgoj*  ejusdem  fabuke  v.  1695. 
1277.  Vulgo, 

NE.      o'uTio  oiboxTai ; 

$IA.  xa)  7repa  y  '/<j-0'  i]  "heyio' 

Ineptissima  sunt  ista  posteriora  :  lego  </,  EXTAI,  Asya>.     Simi- 
liter in  ^Eschyl.  Suppl.  957.  bereft  voluit  Porsonus  loco  Mi. 
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1382.  Vulgo, 

4*IA.      xa)  raura  T^i^ag,  oo  xaraicr%vv£i  Qsovg ; 
NE.       mag  yap  rig  ala-^uvoir  av  co<p€%av[xsvog ; 
4*1  A.      7.iystg  o'  Arpefoaig  otyshog  ifV  e[xoi  ro6e  ; 

In  his  nescio  quid  latet  xaxov  wrovAwv.  Novi  equidem  Sopho- 
clem  parum  fuisse  curiosum  in  usurpandis  verbis  sive  activae, 
sive  passive,  sive  mediae  vocis :  quorum  omnia  promiscue, 
alterum  altero,  commutat.  Exempla  tamen  desidero  quibus 
muniatur  illud  co$sAou//,svoj.     Interim  lego 

NE.      Trwg  yap  rig  ai<r%6voiro  #£ot/£  av  cotpeXcuU — ; 

De  voce  (3=o$-  ssepius  omissa,  vide  Porson.  Phcen.  5. 

1389.    Sic   lego  Ovxovv  eycuys  $ij/*/'   osi  <rs  fx-uv^otvetv.    Vulgo, 
sycoys'   $yija\  8'  ov  <re  ju.av9av=<v. 

1391.  Vulgo,  e!  7t«Ajv.      Lego  ctv  ttolXiv. 

1393.  Vulgo, 

si  ere  y  su  "koyoig 

xeHreri  Suvvj  (rajas  <r#a  jXTjSev  wv  Xeyco. 

Prsetulerim si  <re  y  ey^oXov  mox  olg  Asyw. 

1402.  Vulgo, 

NE.     si  §oxe7  (rrti^iofLsv 

4*IA.  a>  ysvmw  eipiqxwg  %xog% 

et  in  v.  1407  et  9. 

NE.     TTwg  "hiysig ; 

4*1  A,  sip%<o  TreXafsH/  <ryg  Turpag' 
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NE.  efoti  £J  Opag- 

raufi'  tog  7rsp  uufiag  orrsT^e  7rpo<rxv<roc.g  %(Igvcc. 

In  prioribus  versus  in  csesuram  Trochaicam  peccat,  in  posteri- 
oribus  metrum  graviter  claudicat.  Utrique  morbo  succurrere 
voluit  Porsonus,  dum  vivebat,  ut  fama  est,  legendo, 

NE.     <rTsi%w[j.;v 

(PIA.  to  yZVVOUOV  slpTjXtoS  E7T0C' 

et  in  v.  1407  et  8. 

NE.     -TTtog  T^iyeig ; 

<PIA.  elp^oi  ttOm^iv  crrjg  7rdrpag' 

NE.  ctXTi'  el  ooxsig 

raura.  (ipav  07Tto(T7rsp  auoag,  crrs7ys  Trpocncxxrag  %Qova. 


Huic  emendationi,  utcunque  certte,  obstare  tamen  videntur 
duo  hujusce  dramatis  loca  :  cf.  526.  'Ax\'  e\  Soxsi  wAecu/itev 
et  645.  'AKK'j  el  SojcsT,  ^copooftsv  cum  Porsono  tamen  facit 
iEschyl.  Agam.  1661.  'AHft'.hrel  Zoxii$  tuo  efisiv;  Sophocles 
quoque  confirmat  oTruxrTrep  in  loco  quodam  hodie  non  in  promtu. 

Prjetulerim   el   toan   Apuv  uhrfiw   o(ywmp   uuiac  :    cf.    supra 

921.  kcu  ravT   dXrfiri  Spav  vojij. 

1406.  Lego  Tlva.  7rpoo"co$lA»j<nv  egietj  .  Vulgo,  Two. irpbg  m^s\v\(rnf 
Hp%et$.  Sed  unus  MS.  apud  Brunckium  conjunctim  legit. 
nfo<rw$s\Yiij.u  exstat  in  Med.  611. 

1461.  Vulgo,  yhvxiov  t=  7roTov,  in  Dawesianum  canonem 
peccat.  Vera  est  var.  lect.  Scholiaste  commcmor?ta  Aukm. 
Hesych.  Avxiiov  ttotov  cum  Scholiaste  comferendus  est. 
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Sub  finem  harum  Notularum  unum  illud  adinonerc  velim, 
haud  raro  mihi  lcctiones  satisfacere  pariim,  quas  Brunckius  ex 
ingenio  suo  vel  Codicibus  depravatis  depromserit.  De  iis  tameii 
judicium  meum  non  interposui,  nisi  melius  quid  ipse  excogi- 
taverim :  neque  id  mihi  curse  fuit  ut  digito  quasi  common- 
strarem,  qux  conjecture  Musgravii  aliorumve  in  textum  debu- 
erint  reponi.  In  alienas  segetes  nolo  falcem  meam  immittere. 
Futuro  illud  spicilegium  Editori  relinquo.  Quoniam  autem 
in  Philoctete  Sophocleo  versamur,  non  abs  re  fuerit  ut  Fragmen- 
tum  Philoctetis  Euripidei  tractem.  Illius  prologum  in 
soluto  sermone  servavit  Dion  Chrysostom.  Orat.  lix.  p.  574— 
577.  Versus  nonnullos  inde  eruit  Valckenarius  in  Diatrib. 
c.  xi.  Viri  Summi  exemplum  secutus  ad  eruendos  alios  memet 
ipsum  accinxi,  labore  quidem  non  magno,  et  gloria  fortasse 
tenuiori  Et  verba  Dionis  et  versus  inde  extricati  uno  sub 
aspectu  lectoris  oculo  subjiciuntur. 
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<Pofioi>[J,Xl  [J,Y]  7T0TB    jU.aV>]V   XUT   SfJLOV   QtXVUKTl  TOCVTYjV  ol  ^UfLfld^Ol  Tr]l> 

£o£av  cIAvj<£<jtjj  ojj  upiVTOV  §>}  xa)  voQcutxtov  tc/bv  'EXXyjvmv.  Kai  ro\ 
•nolo.  Tig  *;  TOiavTYj  tro^la  xa)  Qpovr}<ric,  £»'  >j'i/  t»j  av«yxa£=r«*  ttXhco 
tujv  'EXXfjvwv  koveIv  inrsp  T>jj  xojvrjj  (Twrr^lctg  xa)  vjxr}$*  ££cv  ei>a 
SoxouvTa  tou  Ttkrfiov;  pj$:Voj  sXuttov  h  tovtoi;  £%siv  twv  uptTToov 
ocXXa  yap  "crw;  yaXsitw  evpslv  ovrca  *  {XsyaXo^pov  xa)  ^<AoV»/xov 
ot'iovv  <hg  av^p  7re$vxe.  Tovc  yap  "f-  u7r=^»;i$avouj  xa»  7tXsiovwj 
^7TT=(rSai  ToXy-uivrag  <rp£r§ov  tootovj  «7r«VTaj  $uuu.a^op.sv  >cai  tm  OVTi 
avlpag   Yiyo6[j,:0a. 

*  MsyuXofyov  Valck.  post  Heath. 

f  Vulgo  tpavspobct  quod  aperte  mendosum  est.     rap  absor- 

buit    WTSp. 

\KAITOI\  biooixa.  [xr]  <puV(S<r  ol  {-6[JL[/.a%oi 

slXrffloTsg  boxit)<riv  u^cfi  s/xo5  \jAtv\v 

ttjvg',  cog  apurrov  x<%)  (to^xotcltom  fiporcov 

irmg  o  dv  <ppovolrtv ;  to  irapyp  a7rpa.yi*ovu)g 

sv  ro7(ri  toAAoT^  ^piSfxr^xsvip  o-rparou  5 

[xrjtievog  sXa<ro-ov  rtov  dpifrrsirov  e^SlV 

dX'A  ovOsv  ourto  yotvpov  cog  avr]p  ety'j, 

og  iVa  [xzranr-^iov  rto  (roCpcordru)  ruffi- 

Tovg  yap  7rspio~<rovg  xai  ri  7rpa(rcrovrag  7T>.soy 

ti[a(Jo[asv,  avbpog  r  sv  rihei  voy.i£o[j.eu  10 

[xsyaXotypovog  ye  7r?\.e«n-oi/  'EtO^jcov  irovgi'J 

HOivrtg  inrkp  vixyg  re  xa)  (rcorypiag' 

V.  1     Quaedam  deesse,  et  pauca  ea,  in  Prologi  initio  turn 
ex  Euripidis  usu  patet,  turn  ex  Dionis  verbis   in  Orat.  tij, 
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p.  551.  EtvOyj  yovv  ttswo'iyitoci  7rpoXoyl'^oov  avrco  6  'OZixrcrsug  xxi  uXXot 
Tiva  "xoXitixgc  &vQvjxyj[j.citu  arpe^uiv  Iv  suutcu  xa)  7rpuiT0V  ye  lixmpw 
vnep  eti)TO~j  jj,y)  up  a.  §o'x>5  jj.h  Toig  iroXXoig  aotyog  rig  eivai  xu)  hiu$epwv 
t>jv  %6v~criv,  jj  5s  rouvavriov. 

Ibid.  KuItoi  et  cetera  uncinis  lineis  circumducta  de  meo 
addita  sunt  ob  metrum. 

Ibid.   Aeloixu j&uj  <puvu><r:  cf.  Phoen.  395.  ju.vj  Saxco  Se'Soixa. 

4-.  5.  7.    Ad  mentem  Valckenaerii  exhibui. 

6.  Dionis  aplo-rav  in  a§i<rreioov  mutavi :  cf.  Philoct.  1475. 
•ypicrxe*'  hxXuflwv  (rrpuTeu^uTog :  quod  ad  pjSsvo;  eXuawov,  cf. 
Philoct.  1132.  Edit.  Musgr.  qua  usus  sum  hie  et  aliis  omnibus 
locis  hujus  tentaminis. 

7.  8.  Vulgo,  fS'.  a.  et  in  /3'.  "fcrov  /xjTacr^sTv  tw  <ro$coTaTa> 
i-t^j.     Sed  nihil  sapiens  cum  fortuna  commune  habet. 

10.  Vulgo,  hv  TtoXt-i ;  quid  legerit  Dio,  incertum  est:  Sopho- 
cles phrasin  Iv  tsAsi  perdite  amat :  cf.  Antig.  67.  Aj.  1361. 
Phil.  389  et  948.    Sed  *oku  defendit  Philoct.  390. 

!>•$'  rjg  $iXotiuIu$  xxyu)  Trpoxyr>it.ou  nXs'lara  irpuyiiUTU  e%siv  xu) 
tfv  brivoveog  map  ovtivovv. 

ae)  8s  rtvu  xpotT^s^6u.svcig  xouvov  xlvtvwj  oxvao  diu$Qfipxi  tyjv  sit) 
roig  Eju,7rpox5rV  ysyovoViv  evxXeiuv. 

Nvv  ovv  x«t«  -npufyv  navv  e7ncr<£aArj  xu)  yuXe-nr^v  tieupo  eXrjXvQu  e\g 
Jvj/xvov  oircog  fpiXoy.TYjTW  xu)  to.  'HpaxXsovg  to%u  xoplfyifAi  roig 
avfJLfixyoig'  o  yap  8>)v  /xavT»xa>TaTO$  <Ppuycov  "EXsvog  6  Ilptufiov,  og 
ervysv  aiyw-aAairoj  Xri^elg  xurz^wvz  uvev  tovtcov  pyiroT  uv  uXwvxi 
T>)V  voXw. 

»      ~  *  #  #  *  # 

ouxoou 

as)  K  kxcou  Iv  7ra<ri  xivhomig  <rovrjv' 

xa)  tov$  7rirmvVTa$  oux  a7r<o^ou[j.ai  7rovovg;  15 

[xo^Swu  yap  oxvai  twv  7rph  ex%eai  yapiv. 

vuv  oZv  fjLsrrjxQov  epyov  coc  tXsjVtou  xoi/ot> 

Qeup  sic  evuT^iav  yijv'   *PfaoxrriTriv  ott«jc 
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kHpak\soog  re  ro^a  roiari  a-o[x[xa^f)ig 
<pipot[x'  b  yap  hy  \xcavt ixwrarog  <Ppuya)V  20 

"E"kevog  e^p-r^a-",  bg  erv%sv  ai%[AaXa)rog  cbv, 
ave'j  ye  rovrcuv  [j.7)7tot  av  aXcovai  7roXiv' 

14.  Hie  versus  latere  videtur  in  verbis  Dionis,  Orat.  lii. 
p.  551.  B.  6  Ss  kxcov  (scil.  Ulysses)   as)  h  ■Kpa.yp.cvn  xct\  xjvSuvo/j 

y'lVZTOLl. 

15.  Vulgo,  Ka)  robg  irlirTovTots .     Heath,  corrigit  ititvouvtois* 

16.  Cf.    Soph.   Phil.    13.  xax^sw   to   nav   2o$urp.a.      Ordo 
versuum  mutatur,  quod  Dion  confirmat.     Vulgo  /3'.  at. 

18.     <PiXoxTY}Tr]v <Ppvya>v  restituit  Valck. 

20.  Sophocles  Philoct.  1376.  habet  'ApurroiAuvrts :  idem,  619. 
e0gW«<rg.     Euripides  saepius  sphere. 
22.  Partim  cum  Valck. 

Tlgoi  jjiev  Iyj  rovg  {Su<rt\stxg  ov%  wjitoA,oy>j(7a  t^v  rga£iv  eirKrTa.fjt.svos  t>jv 
tou  avSgoj  'iy^paM  cays  avrog  a'tTtog  eyevo^v  xaTaAsj  $0rjvai  org  o\££0e»£ 
*tu^£V  U7ro  ^«Xe7r^j  xat  aviarou  e%3vy}$M  oyx  av  ouv  a>j&>)y  ou§g  7T£j(Ja> 
TOiavrqv  hfjeugeiv  v<p'  \s  av  woTg  IxeTvoj  Iju-oi  srgawj  sp^of  aXX*  ewSof 
«t7ro0ave7crflaj  a)ja>]V  ufr'  awTOw. 

7T^0£  TOU£  a.pi(TTs7g  Tt)VOe  TTpd^lV  Olt%  0]U,OU 

ivori<roLf  ravtipbg  %y$og  ev  o-xoTrov^evog' 

to  y  auro£  tjv  eyooys  \ei<pQr}vai  irore  £5 

atriog,  br  %ruyev  wv  avr\xe<TT7ig  vtto 

€>7)%Qe)g  e%l$wrig  aypiag  r'  oit  yap  izor  av 

tb[j.y}v  av  e£wpe7v  roiavra  TreivfAovrig, 

v$>  cuv  e[/.ol  y  Ixeivog  av  vpacog  e%oi ; 

a/\,X'  ev$vg  avrov  (jC  axodavelv  [ro^wv]  utto.  30 
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24.  Illud  Ivo'rjo-a  mihi  parum  adblanditur :  quaerant  alii. 
29.  Ita  Valck.    Vulgo,  npawg  fysv. 

vcrrspov  11  Tys  A&Yjveig  fj.oi  7r«j5ax£A=y<r«/As'v>jj  %u$  v-nvoug  wWep  e»a>0e> 
QxppovvT  Ittj  tov  uvdpa.  levctt'  avrrj  yap  uXKu^nv  [x,ov  to  etiog  xx) 
tyjv  $.cmy)V  axrrs  A«3=7v  uvtm  ^vyyevoy.;vov  ovtw  oyj  a.*$~tyfi.ui  Qapprjo-oig' 
7rvvQxvou.at  ol  xa)  Tiupt).  rcov  *Ppvywv  irpso-fisig  uttzq-tuXQui  xpv$a  stxv 
rrwg  Ivvxvrcu  tov  <t> iXoxtyjtyjv  itei&'Avres  iwpoig  apx.  xa)  hoi  tyjv  sy$puv 
tyjv  irpog  WZi  uvaXafiiiv  sis  tyjv  -koKw  avTOV  xa\  tcc  to^cc' 

to  (usuTSpov  o=  Trapuxsl^uo-ac-rfi  six? 

xati  u7rvov  'Atjuv(x.gf  tog  to  tto'w  y  eicodog  ovy 

buppouvTO.  toutov  avtp  &r£pyea'6a,t      *        * 

uuttj  yap  sloog  \_<pri(riv~\  aAXa£=jv  sy.lv, 

Cxoyitv  b",  oTcog  viv  ^vvtv^ovto,  [_7T(ti~\  T^aMco'         35' 

o'jtco  6  a.(ptxo[xs(r$cx.  QoLpprj(ra.g'   <Ppvycov 

7rpso-f6sig  &'  axovu)  ryo'  awscrTah^ai  xputya, 

dv  7rwg  ouvcoVTai  tov  ^iT^oxTrjTYjV  7\a$sivy 

TTSicrSsvTa.  O(opoig  Trtv  t  £7r'  'Apyslovg  dy.oc 

%%Qpuv  $*',  ccvtov  xa)  to.  t6$?  elg  t^v  to7\iv'        40 

32.  Cf.  Hec.  362. 

33.  Deest  iambus  ad  metri  integritatem. 

36.  Quod  ad  syntaxin  adi  Porson.  Supplement.  Prsef.  p.  38. 
et  Brunck.  ad  Philoct.  373.  cf.  Troad.  604-. 

toutov  irpoxsipsvov  clQXov  7Tcus  oil  ttixvtu  %prj  avtpa  ylyVcQ~bui  7Tg6QvfJ.QV 
dog  dtxfx,upTuvovTi  Tr]g  vrpa^eoog  TUVTtjg  ttccvtu  to.  wpoTspov  iipyat<rpeva 
/xa-n]V  mirovrjO~$ui  soixs.  Hamou  wpoosiuiv  6  avr)p  uvTog  oSe  6  TLolaVTog 
Tiaig  ovx  ul^Kog  Tr\g  %Vfjt,$0(>a.g  [uohig  xa)  yjxKmoog  TrpofiaivwV  w  tov 
^uKs-kov  xou  lnvov  opxpciTog  ovTcug-  to  ts  yap  eilog  vtto  Trjg  vo&ov 
Qofisgov   rj  re   CToAq   otr)Qr}$  loqa)  $r)plwv  xuhvirTOWHJ  avToV  «AAa  0"u 
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etfivvov    co   Zscntow  'Adrjvoi  xu)  p,r)  /AaTijv  Quvyg   rjpy  U7rocryop.svYj  tij* 
trconwuiv. 

7ra>£  ou  toj>  avopa  ypr)  7rpop.rfis7<rQa.i  <ro<poi>, 
7rpoxsifJ!.svov  y  a^Aou  roiovos,  [xrj  to.  7rp)v 
olttolvQ ,  cc^apravcov  ys  Trjvos  7rpa^iwg, 
e}pyct<r[j.ev  \_ou~]  \xa.rrkv  ■KSTTtorptiou  <^avf," 
rra7ra)  7rpo<reivii/'   abrog  eo"d'  avyp  ofis  45 

o  too  Hotavrog,   Or^og   [a>v3  rrjg  ^\t[x^apai.g, 
fioyig  Tpofiaivcov  r  •  a>  Osd^arog  raKag 
ovrcog  ys  tisivo'r   rrjg  voVou  yap  o[J.fx  tj7ro 
tyofispov   arfiri  Qypuov  oopai  (rroX^v 
aurov  TrapOLixTeyjouo-iv'    cOOC  a^jva^siv  50 

Ze<T7TQiv  'ASavci,   xa\  <rh  ^  (xaTrjV  <pav>jj 
jJjiuV  uTrofTT-fjCraora.  rr^v  (rcoTrjpiav. 

45  et  seqq.     In  hisce  facem  mihi  pnetullt  Valck. 
46.  Ssepe  excidit  cSv,  vide  ad  21.  56.  72. 

51.  Cf.  Philoct.  134. 

52.  Hesych.  ^Tir'sjTti,  vnio-yeTO. 

ti    $rj    /3ouA.oju.svof    cVtjj    el  ttots   <r6 ;  r)  rwct  toK^m  Xuficuv  %orepov 

dp7ra.yrjg  yzfiv   r^xsig    \i>\  ttjvSc  Tr,v   uiropov  (TTsyrjv   rj  xuTu<rx07T0s  Tr<$ 

rjfx,;Tspu$  tvG-Tvylx;  ; 

ovtoi  ys  opag  ctvZpa.  v/3pia-n;v 

w  [x,Y]V  s'twQwg  ye  Trporsgov  Z=~jpo  fycet$' 

oux  dp  ciwSaif    s'trj  os  xu)  vvv  ev  xxlpui  ottfiyQur 

7roX\rjv  hoixug  $px%siv  aXoylotv  rr(g  tsvp'  blouM 

sv  Tolvvv  ta-Qt   ou  ywfii  uhlctg  p.z  rtxovTa  xut   vol  ys   ovx  uAXotpio* 

t^^fi<T0fJ.SV0V 
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<x6QcV  dtj ;  Touro  yap  irpcoTov  sixoj  p  elosvcu- 
«AA'  eT/x.'  'Agyiio$  twv  km  Tpolav  wXsocravTwv 
irofev  :  ehl  TtaKiv  wf  efico  cru$e<TTepov 


4>IA.     rl  &q  QeTitov  Trod'  oa-rig  el  JeV,  i)  7m^(ov 

roXjaav  riv  yxsig ;  xoTspov  oLpTvayr^g  Xapiv, 
iig  tt]vK  \jLoixov~\  xa.7ropayTa.T7jV  (TTsyTjV,  OJ 

7}  t%  ej«%  Qscoplg  a>v  xaxijg  Tu^g  ; 
OA.       <o  £e7v*   bpag  [x  avop  ov%  vfiplo-Tixov  [r<va] 

ouS'  a5  <pavr;<ro^tscr5a  crol  y  s^QpavTeog' 
<PIA.      ou  ix.7\v  sSag  7rpoTOu  ys  $eup  e"Kr]Xuoag' 
OA.       ou7ra)  y'  atyixoiprrft  xaTuo  xa)  vvv  XP0ViP'       ^0 
4>IA.      7roXXryy  eoixag  a^aBiav  TTJg  SsDp'  68ou 
<Ppa£s/V  sv  &-£'  tjxbiv  as  X00?^  otWlag- 
ttoQzv  8s  ;  7rpayTov  \x  slxog  slhsvai  toob' 
OA.      "Apyiiog  eljuu  rou  TTpog    IXiov  ctoT^ow 
4>IA.      7r6Qsv ;  Asy  audig  alg  /u.a#a>  (ra.qio'Tspov'        65 


53.  Cf.  Prometh.  118. 

56.   Cf.  Prometh.  302.  ubi  male  adhaeret  hie  versus  leviter 
mutatus :  vide  hujusce  Diarii  No.  1.  p.  32. 
55.  Inserui  uomov,  cf.Philoct.  541. 

59.  'EQu$  Hesych.  exponit  per  elflio-ftevo? :  vox  eadem  restitu- 
enda  est  Eupolidi  apud  Schol.  in  Platon.  Phaedon.  Ka\  no\\x  y 
Ifiaj  wv  roi(ri  xovpsloig  iyco  '^toVcuj  xa0/£w.  Habet  Thucydides, 
II.  44.   £0aj  ysvopsvog. 

60.  Hesych.  KAIPlli,  POIJAASli,  leg.  KAIPflt,  XPONSU 
KAAdi. 

63.  4.  5.    Hsec  sunt  e  conjectura  Valckenaerii. 
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wxovv   m   Zsvtsqqv  otxo'jctg'  Tuiv  kici    I\iov   0TpaT£U<7avTa)V  *  Ayamt 

xct\u>g   Sjjra   e$rjs   Ipoj  slvui   <pl\o$;   oVotc  ye  twv  e^cxo*  7roA:iua/r«Tco? 
'Apysicav    irstyvag'  tovtcov   fy   T-f\g   aSix/aj   uutIxoc  fj.x\icrTa    {xpsj-zig 

*AA' to  7T30f  0£cwv  \mvyjzc,  .x.$tevat  to  /3=Aof. 

ou  Suv«toi/   ejVsp  '.EAAjjvwv    ryy^aveif   to   ju.jj   ctKoXcukevui  <Te  Tp'  lv 

«AAsc  7re7rov3a   ye    utt'  «utwi/  TOjaDTa   l£  cov  Sixa/cuj  (ro»  ju,=v  ay  <$jAoj 
elrjv  IksIvwv  Is  iytipog' 

OA.      ouxouv  axovsig  avQtg  aS*     Tpolav  eV< 

elg  tcov  (TTpctT£v<jra.VTa)V  7tot  aurog   -t\v  -KaCkai' 

4>IA.      xa7^wg  e7\£^ag  ^ijra'   xou  (rb  TroT^ifxiog, 

el  tcou  tot  s^Slo-rcov  y  s[xoi  (piXog  <pavH- 
Xzlucov  S*  uQe^sig  aVTiToiva  ttjv  S/jmjv  70 

O.J.      irpog  Qscov  sTia^sg'  [xvj  [xsSyg  fiehog  %ivs. 

4>IA.      ou  hvvuTov  earr,  s\  r\)y%<kvsig  Tzp  'E7\7\ug  d>v} 
to  javj  uto\m7\s.voli  o~s  tyV  Iv  r^spa." 

OA.       xuy<o  Va#os/  toicwt  It  'Arpsl^cou,  iV  ^j/ 

co)  ^Jtev  <ptKog  hixoua.,  xsivoig  8'  ati  Tixpog      1  o 

70.  A's/va>v  avT»7roivoj  eadem  constructio  apud  Soph.  Electr. 
594\   Qvyxrpo;  uvtIkowoc,  et  Philoct.  319.  avT<7T0Jv'  epov. 

71.  Cf.  Philoct.  1337.  ^  ^05  dswv  /as%  (SeAoj. 

72.  'EMcLs,  6  avty-   2<)<p.  Alum  Aoxpu>-  Lex.  MS.  Sangerm. 
75.  Cf.  Philoct.  393. 

xa)  ri  Zri  tovto  e<TTiv  0  weirovQsts  ovtoo  yaXsirov ; 
$vya$u  jU,s  rj\ot<rev  ex  too  ut^oltoo  'ObWcreuj- 
T»  8s  'iZpoic,  i<£*  otw  TrjcrSr  Trig  Toyr^g  'iroyjg  ■ 
eijw.a«  as  yivwcrxnv  tov  N<xu7r\lou  7ratiot  /7aA«u^oV(v 
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cv  yap  lr)  tcuv  Ithtwyqvtwv  ovol  oXiyov  ctfcios  o-uv£7tasj  outs  to  crrp utw 

outs  toTj  ^yg/xoV*' 

Tov  £»j  ToiovTOV  avlpa  6  xotvos  tuv  ' EXXrjveov  \vp-cuv  &»r$6=ips 

ttotsoov  ex.  tov  Quvepov  /xsr^j]  xpuTrjo-a;  y  jx?t«  goaou  tivoc  ; 

Trpoloclav  e7reveyxaiv  tov  cttcutov  to7j  Upia^llais' 

ijv  Is  koltol  aXrfinotv  ovtcu;  tyov  \  emisovhi  xaTc-fyzvapevos  ; 

wwj    2'  uv    foxulcos    tUv    uv'  exeivov    ytyvopevwv    otiovv    tov  jarjSevoj 

a7roar^ojj.evov  tuiv  yuXiTtonuTW 

4>IA.     ri  0rt  TeirovQou;  co6£  osivov  [or  %svi] 

OA.       (pvyaoa   [x  'O6uo-o-suc  ex  crrparou  y   a.7rr^acre\)' 

<PIA.     7raQcov  ri  rrjcrOe  rrtg  ru^g  ervyxoevsg  ', 

OA.       oi[xai  HoLhajxyfav  <r  e\6svai  tov  ATau7rA*oir 

4>IA.     ou  rcov  Tvyovrcov  oltO  ava^iog  T^oyov,  SO 

our  ev  crrpar^yoTg  ours  to7c  7roXAo7c  STrtier 
OA.       toOYov  toiovtov  dvopa.  Crj  oietydopev 

o  Xvpscov  b  xe7vog  'EXhrptov  [<ro'<poc]] 
<PIA.      pa-Xy  xparrWaS  ^  SoXou  rivog  pera. ; 
OA.       cog  rov  ■Kpo6(x)croVT  syxctXcov  Tpcocriv  crrparov.   85 
*L1.      iyxfirip  a7^rfi\g  rj  7rsxovfjs  \|/suosc  oV 
OA.       TTcog  av  oVxaTov  Trtog  nor    dv  yivoiro  ri, 
*         *         *         &         *         *         * 


76.  7".  8.  9.     Ita  restituit  Valck. 

78.  Valck.  ti  ipw  ye  t^U  t.  t.  e. :  at  TraSwv  ti  firmat  Soph. 

Philoct.  325.  'H  yap  ti  Xu)  av Tra&wv.      Est  quoque  ti  TraSwV 

vel  5rado&v  ti  forma  loquendi  solennis :  vide  Burges.  Pncf. 
Troad.  p.  xix. 

83.  Cf.  Philoct.  631. 

84-.  Ita  Piersonus  probante  Valck. 

85.  Vide  H.  Stcph.  v.  Jlpolllw^. 
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86.  Exempla  syllabse  brevis  ante  v{/  dat  Porson.  Supplem. 
Pnef.  p.  37. 

88.  Versum  ex  Dionis  verbis  eruendum  aliorum  sagacitati 
commendamus.  In  hanc  rem  conferri  possunt  Soph.  Philoct. 
414.  950  et   1009. 


Ji  K'r/'jj  zs  k'j.\  spyca  TcuvcvpyoTstT-  ca/$pw7rwv  'OSvirtrcV  oiov  ctv  tovtov 
tov   uvtc  avrje^xaj;    o;    cvlevog    YjTTOV   w^eXi^og   yv   Tolg   £u,ut.jU.ap£CJj, 

r,7TEp       OtpUl      T'X     KuKKiTTU     X0(\     <T0$OJTUTa.     UVcUpl(TXXV     XCt)     (TVVTlQllg. 

MO-vep  att=A?i  xxuls  k^i^xag  (nr\p  TYtg  kOiV^'g  crcoTYjpiag  [tb  xal  vixyg] 
irspnreGovra.  ty$s  ttj  fcvfx'Popa.  Zuxvvvto.  tov  Xpvtrrjg  ficopov,  ou  QutrocvTeg 
x.pxTYi<rsw  epsKkav  twv  iroXcfXtcov'  e\  Se  py,  (j.uty\v  hyiyvero  r)  arpareloi. 
aKKa.  ti  Ir)  <roi  Ttpoo-^xov  rr)$  Ilx\x[JLr]fov   TuyY\g  ; 

01 A.      a>  7rdu(ro(f>ov  xpoT-r\\xa  Aupriou  yovog 

7ravrcov  'OSuo-csD  izayxaxio-^'  olov  y  s%sig     50 
tov  civZp  at.va.pag  tovtov,  bg  y.\v  ouftsvog 
rio~o~(ov:>   as)  2s  ^[x\xayoug  sirui^s'hsl 
xaKhio~T  avsvpcov  xa)  TiQeig  o-otyuiTaTa." 
<og  e^eSrjXag  xd[xs  7rapavo[xcog,  uirep 
xoivrjg  o~TpaTslag  irspiirso-ovTa  rv\  voo~ao  95 

tyj3'  aypta,  tov  ficofxbv  l^vsvovf'   e<p'  ou 
$uo~ag  (TTpaTog  xpardv  sfxsT^ev'   si  8s  [xt)3 
[xaTYtv  ysvoiT  av  tj   o~TpaTSia  irav'  a.Tap 
ft  (rot  7rpoo-rjxs  Trjg  ys  IJaXa[xr)Ooog  rdyy\$i 

89.  Hunc  versum  Sophocli  tribuit  Schol.  Medic.  Theocrit. 
xv.  49.  a  Wartono  vulgatus  et  emendatus  a  Valckenaerio  in 
Adoniazus.  p.  357.  C.     Cf.  Philoct.  616.  et  Aj.  381. 

92.   Qvdevog  ijcrawv.     Cf.  Philoct.  182.  ovhvog  vcrtpog. 
No.  II.  M 
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94.  Cf.  Philoct.  260.  U^mhhrsf  uvwrla>s  *<*-=• 
98.  Valck.  vult,  lArkp  r\  aoi  7rpoo-r,xe  Flock.  tv%. 

ev  7<r0»  on  hr\  ttuvtois  to-jj  SxeiVoo  $ikov$  r,k^e  to  xuxov  xai  wavrs/ 
a7roAa>Aa<xtv,  So-rif  /xij  $uys7j/  ^Swrijflij.  Ooth)  Ss  xayw  t»-£  7rapoi- 
XopevYis  vvxTog  focmkewrct$  p.ovo$  hvpo  s<rwfl>jv  a^sSov  j^uv  ouv  eywys 
ev  oa-Yj  Xpslat  xaflsVnjxaj  auTOf  el  o  ovv  Tjva  pj^avijv  £u|CMrpo0wp)$ei»}s 
tytTv  irepi  tov  olxufa  UTtonkovv  r\\x.cig  t  ev  7r?7roj>5xa>j  eery  xai  a^a 
ayyekov  anon spj/sij  irpog  tov$  socvtov  olncth  tcov  <rot  kccpovt-av  koxwp. 
otkk'  cl  c6<TTYjve  wpb;  toioutov  erepov  yjxetg  ^6^y.a^ov  ocvtw  tb  a-ropov 
«=*'  epyj^ov  $lkw  £7r»  Trjcr&s  t>;j  axrrjj  Ipplp^evov 

OJ.       en)  Travrag  Mi  to  xdxov  rpJ?  aurou  tyiXoog'    100 
<f>Qsipou<nv,  oo~Tig  fxrj  q>uys7v  otog  r  dv  vj' 
aurog  6e  vuxTog  rrjg  7raps7^$o6(rrjg  S/a 
7r7.eu(ra.g  l<T('o^t\v  ev  fj.ovo<TTo\tp  £oop\2 
<r%e$ov  //.si/  oTS'  lyco  aurog  ev  ypeia  y  o<nj 
surrrjxcig'   e]  8'  ovv  ^^avr^v  e%cov  tivol        10J 
1J//./V  7rovrjosig  a[x<fn  7r7^ouv  tov   ot.xcx.6s 
7rpoQu[Aog,  rjfxag  r  sv  Twroirptog  so~ei 
T(vv  o-fjov  ts  7rs[A-tysig  olxati  dyyeXov  xaxcov. 

<PIA?     *A7jC  eg  toioutov  tTspov,  a>  Cvo-tyjVs,  <roi 

<rfa[Ag.%ov  ey.ai>Tov  diropov  ovt  eXy\u$ag,      1  1 0 
a<pt\ov,  epripov,  xdm  tjjo-S'  eppiix^ivov 

100.  To  x«xov  eandem  sedem  versus  habet  in  Philoct.  780. 

101.  Hujus  constructionis  exempla  conduxit  Gaisfordus  ad 
Androm.  180.  quern  adeas. 

102.  Hesych.  Ilctpu>xWevriS,  votpekfoyiratc. 
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103.  In  Philoct.  502.  usurpatur  avroc-roXoc.  Hesycli.  Movocr- 
ic/Au,  xa.ro.  fxovag  IaSoVti.  Quod  ad  oop\  saspe  id  pro  nave  acci- 
pitur,  cf.  Helen.  1584.  Philoct.  730.  7rovT07ropa>  oovpctTi.  Ipse 
Noster  Phcen.  754.  povoo-roXov  Zopo:>  in  alio  tamen  sensu  :  vide 
Stanleium  ad  iEschyl.  Suppl. 

104.  Excidisse  61V  bene  vidit  Wyttenbach.  Animadvers.  in 
in  Julian,  apud  Biblioth.  Crit.  vol.  in.  sect.  i.  p.  53. 

108.  Hie  et  in  111.  partim  cum  Valckenaerio. 

yAi<T£pO>;       XCti    [J.0ktg     O.7T0       T«5v$c      TCUV     TO^CUV      TTOpi'&VTCi     XO.)      Tp^^YjV 

xxi  z<rQr;TCi  u>g  opag'  r)  yap  r]v  r^w  e<rQr]g  Tportpov  utto  toD  vpovou 
yvuXwTxi.  el  Is  Zr]  tovZ'  hSiXr^sig  koivcdveiv  tou  /Si'ou  p.=0'  y,[xwv  hvQaZs) 
iwg  txv  sTspa.  <roi  nxpairsvY]  (TCtiT^pla.  7ro'5=v,  ovx  olv  <$i9ovo7fx.?v  Zvayspr] 
y~  fui}V  txvZov  6pa.fj.aTu  d  £svs,  T=Aa/xu;vef  ts  ava7rA=o»  xa\  aAAa 
a-^jxfia  Tt\g  vocrov'  avrdg  ti  0'j%  YjZug  t-vyysveo-Qxi  qtuv  r\  oZuvyj  7rpo<r- 
TrecY)'  xcti  TOi  ArAcu^x^  tco  yoovca  to  7roAy  Trjg  voaov  hot  ctpx.1** 
V  ouZafj,u>g  otvsxTog  r,v. 

axr^g  jt&oXf£  re  rcovSe  revv  to^cov  rixn 

TpotyrjV  7rop^ou^\  tug  bpdg,  strbrja  re. 
7j  Trpiv  yap  r^tJAV  ijv,  avoCKcorai  yjpvjia' 

e]  K  oZv  ^sXtjo-£/c  Tovhz  xoivtovzlv  j3/ot>  115 

sVr  dv  7ro4iv  <roi  7rot.pa.7ri<ry)  <TuiTf\pva. 

OVX    IXV     tyfyoVCAlA'V'     s](Tl0s7v    [XSVTOl   %SV£ 

h6<r[j,op$a  rauOov  cu'aovoc  re   Tuva  7rXsa' 

xou  7ro/\7\ot.  %rj  <rr)y.s7oi  r^cSe  rirjc  voVou' 

aJroc  re  xoup£  r]3uc  ye  ye<vrjav,  orav  120 

(pctyidutva  rot^uou  <rupxa  &ojV7jrai  7ro5oc* 

xairoi  l^uv^x   ev  XP*vl?  T°  7ro^-u  v°a"ot> 

ty^O,  ij   xar  aoyjis  oy§a//.a>c  avexroc  ijy. 
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114.  AH  irqiv  yap <t0Gvo7ju.sv  ita  Valck. 

117.  Exstat  apud  Plutarchum,  torn.  n.  p.  521.  A.  Awu-opfyu 
aevToi  tuvIov  slvthw  give-  quem  versum  Euripidis  Philocteta: 
adscribendum  vidit  Gatakerus  ad  M.  Antonin.  iv.  3.  p.  92.  indi- 
cante  Porsono  ad  Med.  139.  §.  In  v.  118.  AIMONOS  TEAINA 
IIAEA  erui  ex  TEAAMilXEZ  TE  ANAUAEOI :  cf.Philoct.38. 

120.  Cf.  Philoctet.   703.    xaxoyefeova oro'vov.      Hesych. 

TsiTVloLV)  ysiTOVslv. 

121.  Tali  fere  modo  scripsisse  videtur  Euripides  :  sed  nihil 
pro  certo  definiri  potest  ex  Aristotelis  verbis  lisp)  27oiigrixij$, 
C.  XXII. 

122  Dion.  tfi3  tfptify.    Vide  Annotat.  in  Philoctetem,  v.  1041. 
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1  here  are  few  subjects  connected  with  Philology  that  have 
given  rise  to  more  controversy,  or  are  apparently  attended  with 
more  difficulty  than  the  origin  and  use  of  the  Greek  Accents. 
Many  scholars  indeed  are  now  so  completely  in  despair  of  com- 
prehending the  effect  of  these  little  adjuncts  of  the  Greek 
character,  that  they  think  it  best  to  omit  them  altogether  in 
our  modern  Greek  typography  ;  and  some  respectable  editions 
of  the  Greek  classics  have  been  published  entirely  destitute  of 
accentual  marks.  This  practice,  however,  has  not  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  more  profoundly  learned  j  and  it  has  been  thought 
the  safest  course  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  ancient  accentuation 
in  our  modern  typography,  although  we  are  so  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  its  import  and  utility.  The  tyro  in  classical  literature, 
therefore,  is  still  expected  to  make  himself  master  of  the  rules, 
which  grammarians  have  delivered  respecting  the  places,  names, 
or  changes  of  the  ancient  accents,  however  much  he  may  be 
ignorant  of  any  good  purpose  they  are  to  serve.  This,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  but  an  irksome  task,  and  it  would  be  doing  no 
contemptible  service  to  the  cause  of  learning,  could  we  show 
that  the  Greek  accents  are  really  intended  to  perform  a  very 
important  office  ;  and  that  it  is  possible  for  a  modern  reader  to 
give  them  the  real  effect,  which  their  inventors  intended  they 
should   possess  ;    although   this   would    not   be   accomplished 
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without  some  practise  and  attention.  We  shall  not  assert  that  we 
are  able  fully  to  perform  this  service,  but  such  is  the  object, 
which  we  propose  to  ourselves  in  the  following  observations. 

First,  then,  it  ought  to  be  premised  that  the  term  accent  is 
liable  to  a  very  great  ambiguity,  which  has  tended  to  add  to 
the  obscurity,  in  which  this  subject  is  naturally  involved  •,  as 
now  employed,  it  almost  invariably  denotes  the  emphasis,  ictus, 
or  stress  of  the  voice,  although  in  ancient  times  it  had  a  very 
different  import.  Thus,  we  say  that  the  word  remit  is  accented 
on  the  last  syllable,  and  the  word  pardon  on  the  first,  by  which 
we  mean  no  more  than  that  in  pronouncing  these  words  we 
place  the  chief  emphasis  or  stress  of  the  voice  on  these  respec- 
tive syllables.  The  term  accent,  however,  had  originally  a  very 
different  import,  its  literal  meaning  in  Latin  being  nothing  other 
than  a  sort  of  singing,  or  musical  intonation,  which  is  also  the 
precise  signification  of  the  corresponding  Greek  term  ■kpoto^Aol. 
According  to  this  ancient  sense,  therefore,  the  accenting  of  a 
syllable  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rendering  it  emphatic  or 
unemphatic,  but  consisted  in  a  variation  of  the  musical  tone  of 
the  voice  upon  that  syllable.  It  is  of  much  importance  in  the 
present  inquiry  that  this  distinction  be  constantly  kept  in  view. 

The  principal  questions  respecting  the  ancient  accents  seem 
to  be :  what  was  the  nature  of  this  musical  intonation  of  voice, 
which  the  Romans  called  accentus,  and  the  Greeks  vgoo-wlla.  ? 
And  is  it  the  office  of  the  accentual  marks,  which  have 
descended  to  us,  to  denote  this  intonation,  or  have  they  any 
other  effect,  that  can  now  be  defined  ? 

Musical  tones  may  differ  frem  each  other  in  three  respects  : 
They  may  be  louder  or  softer  •,  they  may  be  higher  or  lower, 
that  is,  in  more  accurate  language,  acuter  or  graver;  and  they 
maybe  longer  or  shorter.  Persons,  who  are  not  musicians,  are 
liable  to  confound  together  the  notations  of  loudness  and  acute- 
ness,  and  those  of  softness  and  gravity,  because  these,  in  ordi- 
nary language,  are  expressed  indiscriminately  by  the  terms  high 
and  low.  To  prevent  this  confusion,  it  is  sufficient  at  present 
t  .  remark,  that  acuteness  refers  to  a  rise,  and  gravity  to  a  descent 
in  the  musical  scale  or  gamut,  while  loudness  or  softness  relate 
only  to  the  proportional  strength  cr  force  of  the  tone  ;  a  tone, 
therefore,  may  be  at  once  acute  or  soft,  or  grave  or  loud  :  thus, 
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the  sound  of  a  cannon  is  one  of  the  gravest  sounds,  that  can 
be  made,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  loudest  •,  while  the 
chirping  of  a  sparrow  is  at  onCe  a  very  acute  and  a  very  soft 
sound. 

We  have  very  satisfactory  evidence,  that  it  was  neither  the 
loudness  or  softness  of  a  tone,  nor  its  length  or  shortness,  but 
its  relative  acuteness  or  gravity,  that  was  anciently  imparted  by 
the  Latin  accentus,  and  the  Greek  nqo<TcuVia.  In  our  grammar 
indeed  we  give  the  name  of  prosody  to  that  department,  which 
treats  of  the  quantity,  or  length  of  syllables,  as  \vA\  ?s.  of  their 
accent ;  and,  as  we  understand  the  first  of  these  subject-  much 
better  than  the  second,  we  are  apt  to  believe  that  a  knowledge 
of  prosody  implies  nothing  more  than  what  is  technically  called 
among  classical  students  a  knowledge  of  longs  and  shorts.  But 
the  ancient  critics  and  grammarians  certainly  understood  the 
term  nqovo&iu  in  a  very  different  sense,  and  one,  that  was  much 
more  accordant  to  its  etymological  import.  Thus  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  in  his  treatise  ffsgl  awrafsif,  or  concerning 
composition,  expressly  distinguishes  between  prosody  and  quan- 
tity, as  in  sect.  25.  where  in  treating  of  the  various  accid  ;t? 
of  words,  he  enumerates  as  things  differing  from  each  other, 
length,  and  shortness,  and  prosody,  lxrcc<x=l;  ts  xod  trCa  .  vA 

irpoircjodiag.  Demetrius  Triclinius,  an  ancient  grammarian,  is 
still  more  specific,  for  he  defines  prosody  to  be  a  singing  and 
cadence  of  the  voice  on  certain  syllables  :  'A  &}  xa)  itgontiotlats 
■Jo-jo '[jlohtuv  a>$  mooc  tjjv  u&riv  y.v\  tyjv  lx<$»v»|<nv  toov  (ruWufifirZv  toVts- 
Xo6(rag.  (Prefect,  ad  Aristoph.)  and  the  learned  Theodore  Gaza 
speaks  the  same  language  in  his  grammar,  and  defines  tovic,  or 
intonation,  as  that,  of  which  the  zoocrvf/ix  was  composed. 

By  TTqoTuHa,  therefore,  or  accentus,  the  ancients  denoted  a 
change  in  the  musical  tone  of  the  voice  upon  certain  syllables 
varying  from  acute  to  grave,  or  the  contrary.  And  accordingly 
we  find  three  sorts  of  accents  anciently  in  use :  the  acute 
marked  ( ' ),  which  denotes  a  transition  from  grave  to  acute  ;  the 
grave  marked  ( v ),  which  denoted  an  opposite  transition;  and 
the  circumflex  marked  ( A  ),  (  «)  or  (" ),  which  dei  bted  a  combi- 
nation of  both  these  transitions,  or  indicated,  that  the  musical 
pitch  of  the  voice  was  first  to  be  elevated,  and  then"  depressed, 
and  accordingly  its  character  is  evidently  compounded  of  the 
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other  two.  This  is  precisely  the  account  of  the  force  of  these 
three  accents,  which  is  given  by  Dionysius  Thrax,  in  his  short, 
but  interesting,  treatise  of  grammar,  published  by  Fabricius  in 
the  7th  volume  of  his  Greek  library ;  for  this  learned  gram- 
marian defines  accent  to  be  $»v»j$  a.%rQ(v\<n$  iva^pjv/oy,  v\  xar 
uvutolctiv  sv  ttj  Q^s»«>  $  x<XT  6jxa.\t<xixov  sv  tv?  pagrja,  rt  xutix.  7rsgt- 
wXacjv  sv  Ty  ire(>i<rir<o[i.ev$. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  not  only  for 
explaining  to  us  what  the  ancient  Greeks  meant  by  prosody,  or 
accent,  but  for  acquainting  us  with  the  precise  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  pitch  of  the  voice,  or  the  quantity  of  the 
musical  interval,  which  they  judged  proper  to  be  admitted  in 
the  use  either  of  the  acute  accent,  or  of  the  grave.  The  pas- 
sage, in  which  he  communicates  this  interesting  information, 
occurs  in  the  11th  section  of  his  treatise  of  composition,  where, 
having  stated,  that  the  composition  of  words,  even  in  prose,  is 
a  kind  of  music,  differing  from  singing  or  instrumental  music, 
in  quantity  or  degree,  rather  than  in  quality  or  kind ;  and 
remarking,  that  words  have  their  melody,  rhythm,  variety,  and 
suitableness,  as  well  as  music ;  he  proceeds  to  explain  the 
melody  of  words  as  follows  : 

"  The  melody  of  common  speech  is  measured  nearly  by  one 
■(  interval,  that,  namely,  which  is  commonly  called  the  hansyre, 
"  or  interval  of  five  notes  ;  nor  does  it  rise  beyond  three  tones 
«  and  a  half  towards  the  acute,  nor  descend  further  towards 
"  the  grave.  But  every  word  has  not  the  same  tone,  for  some 
"  are  sounded  with  an  acute  tone,  some  with  a  grave,  and 
"  some  with  both.  Of  these  last,  some  have  the  acute  and  grave 
"  blended  together  in  the  same  syllable,  which  are  called 
"  circuni/lected  syllables ;  others  have  them  on  different  sylla- 
?«  bles,  each  of  which  preserves  its  own  proper  accent,  whether 
ft  grave  or  acute,  distinct  and  separate  from  that  of  any  other. 
"  In  the  dissyllables  of  this  kind,  the  one  is  grave  and  the  other 
"  acute,  and  betwixt  these  there  can  be  no  middle ;  but  in 
fl  words  of  many  syllables,  of  whatever  kind  there  is  but  one, 
"  which  is  accented  acute,  while  all  the  rest  are  grave.  This 
f  is  the  melody  of  speech,  but  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
(t  use  more  intervals,  not  the  5j«tt£vt£  only  j  for  beginning  with 
f*  the  S»«7raVwv,  they  go  through  the  o<«7revr--,  the   Sia^reffagau'i 
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"  the  faocTOvov,  or  (as  it  ought  to  be  written)  the  S/rovov,  the 
xt  r^iVovov,  and,  as  some  think,  even  the  ZUn:." 

Nothing  more,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  wanting  to  prove,  that 
the  ancients  understood  by  prosody  or  accent,  a  variation  of  the 
musical  pitch  of  the  voice  : — That  this  variation  was  not  con- 
fined to  a  single  syllable  in  a  word,  but  might  be  different  on 
different  syllables  of  the  same  word,  some  of  which  might  have 
an  acute,  and  others  a  grave  accent,  although  according  to 
certain  precise  rules : — And  that  the  melody  of  speech  among 
them  did  not  vary  more  than  a  musical  Jifth,  while  that  of 
music  admitted  of  a  much  greater  variation.  There  was  another 
important  difference  betwixt  the  melody  of  speech  and  of  music, 
as  we  learn  from  Aristoxenus,  and  other  ancient  musical  wri- 
ters, viz.  that  the  melody  of  speech  is  <ruvi^fgt  or  continued  ,- 
while  that  of  music  is  ZiavTr^ctTiKoc,  or  distinguished  by  intervals. 
(Vid.  Aristox.  Harmon,  fig.  9.  in  the  collection  of  Meibomius). 
In  other  words,  that  while  the  intervals  of  music  are  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  ear  on  account  of  the  precise  difference, 
which  may  be  l'emarked  in  the  acuteness  or  gravity  of  any  two 
successive  notes  or  tones ;  the  transition  from  acuteness  to 
gravity,  on  the  contrary,  in  speech,  is  by  such  minute  intervals, 
and  is  so  rapidly  performed,  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  ear 
during  its  progress. 

Respecting  the  accentuation  of  the  Romans,  we  have  not 
such  complete  information ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  admitted 
of  so  great  variety  as  among  the  Greeks.  The  rules  of  Roman 
accentuation  as  delivered  by  Quinctilian  are  very  simple,  being 
reducible  to  these  three  :  in  dissyllables  the  first  syllable  is 
always  accented,  or  rendered  acute ;  in  polysyllables,  if  the 
penultimate  syllable  be  long,  it  is  to  be  accented  ;  if  the  penul- 
timate be  short,  the  accent  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  antepenul- 
timate. The  Romans,  therefore,  never  placed  an  acute  accent 
upon  the  last  syllable,  which  the  Greeks  frequently  did,  so  that 
they  were  all  /SaouTovoi,  which  gave  to  their  discourse  an  appear- 
ance of  great  gravity,  but  at  the  same  time  a  uniformity  of 
accentuation,  which  rendered  it  less  agreeable  to  the  ear.  The 
Roman  poets,  therefore,  according  to  Quinctilian,  to  whom  we 
owe  this  observation,  when  they  wished  to  make  their  verse 
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sweet  and  flowing,  were  accustomed  to  adorn  it  with  Greek 
names,  (lib.  ii.  c.  10.) 

We  certainly  know,  however,  that  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  prosody,  or  accent  of  syllables,  as  above 
explained,  was  a  matter  of  much  concern  and  care,  and  seems 
to  have  been  attentively  studied  by  all  who  made  public  appear- 
ances, either  in  the  theatre,  the  senate,  or  the  forum.  It  appears 
that  the  accentuation  of  the  ancient  dramas  was  arranged  by 
persons  of  skill  in  this  art,  who  were  instructed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  music  and  declamation.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  in 
the  section,  which  we  have  already  quoted  upon  this  subject, 
complains  of  the  violence,  which  the  musicians  of  his  time 
offered  to  the  prosody  of  the  language,  and  gives  an  instance  from 
a  chorus  in  the  Orestes  of  Euripides.  The  musician,  he  says, 
who  set  it  to  music,  instead  of  giving  the  acute  tone  to  the 
syllable  n(o,  in  the  word  xmirgo^ate,  brought  it  down  to  the 
fourth  syllable  of  the  word,  viz.  /3«,  which  was  contrary  to 
established  principles.  It  is  to  this  music  of  declamation,  that 
the  modes  fecit,  and  the  tlhiis  dextris  et  sinistris,  prefixed  to 
the  editions  of  Terence's  plays,  seem  to  allude. 

Many  passages  from  Cicero,  Quinctilian,  Plutarch,  and 
Boethius,  might  be  cited  to  prove,  that  not  only  musicians  and 
actors,  but  even  orators,  had  a  notation,  by  which  the  inflexions 
of  voice,  peculiar  to  their  several  professions,  were  ascertained. 
We  find  both  in  Cicero  and  Plutarch  the  remarkable  anecdote 
of  Caius  Gracchus  having  his  voice  brought  down  to  its  natural 
pitch  by  means  of  a  servant  placed  behind  him  with  a  syrinx,  or 
fistula,  after  he  had  lost  it  in  a  transport  of  passion.  Cicero 
tells  us  that  this  tibicen  was  not  seen  by  the  people,  and  that 
his  office  was  not  only  to  appease  the  passion  of  his  master,  but, 
upon  certain  occasions,  to  stir  it  up  :  Qui  instaret  celeriter  eum 
sonum  quo  ilium  aut  remissum  excitaret,  aut  a  contentione 
revocaret."  There  were  combats,  or  contests,  established  by 
the  ancients  for  the  voice,  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of  the  gym- 
nastic ;  those,  who  taught  the  management  of  the  voice,  were 
called  $cova<rxo»,  and  under  their  tuition  were  placed  all  those, 
who  were  destined  to  be  orators,  singers,  or  theatrical  per- 
formers. The  celebrated  Roscius  kept  an  academy  for  decla- 
mation, in  which  he  taught  a  number  of  persons  preparatory  to 
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their  speaking  in  public,  or  going  upon  the  stage.  It  was  in 
the  case  of  a  law-suit  with  one  of  these  pupils,  that  Cicero 
pleaded  his  cause  in  the  will-known  oration  pro  lioscio. 

Such  is  the  chief  information,  that  we  possess  concerning  the 
musical  intonation,  prosody,  or  accent  of  ancient  declamation, 
and  which  is  sufficient  to  communicate  a  general  knowledge  of 
its  nature,  and  to  prove  that  it  was  an  object  of  careful  study, 
and  had  been  reduced  to  precise  principles  and  rules.  It  has 
been  a  pretty  general  opinion,  that  we  have  nothing  in  modern 
languages  at  all  corresponding  to  this  ancient  accentuation ;  and 
that  in  our  own  language  in  particular  there  is  no  change  of  mu- 
sical tone  upon  particular  syllables,  and  that  the  only  variation 
of  the  voice  consists  in  its  being  louder,  or  placing  a  greater 
stress  upon  one  syllable  than  another.  This  opinion  has  been 
positively  maintained  by  Ur.  Sheridan  in  particular,  as  well  as 
by  Lord  Monboddo,  and  some  other  zealots  of  dassical  anti- 
quity, though  a  very  little  attention  to  their  daily  experience 
might  have  convinced  them  of  its  absurdity.  Let  us  hear, 
however,  what  the  last  mentioned  learned  author  has  to  advance 
upon  this  subject. 

«  As  to  the  accents  in  English,"  says  Lord  Monboddo, 
«  Mr.  Foster,  from  a  partiality  very  excusable  to  his  country 
and  its  language,  would  fain  persuade  us,  that  in  English  there 
are  accents  such  as  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  to  me  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  none  such  •,  by  which  I  mean,  that  we  have  no 
accents  upon  syllables,  which  are  musical  tones,  differing  in 
acuteness  or  gravity  •,  for  though,  no  doubt,  there  are  changes 
of  voice  in  our  speaking  from  acute  to  grave,  and  vice  versay  of 
which  a  musician  could  make  the  intervals,  these  changes  are 
not  upon  syllables,  but  upon  words  or  sentences,  and  they  are 
the  tones  of  passion  or  sentiment,  which,  as  I  observed,  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  accents  we  are  speaking  of.  Nor 
should  we  confound  with  them  either  the  general  tone,  which 
belongs  to  every  language,  or  the  particular  provincial  tone  of 
the  several  dialects  of  the  same  language.  And  their  is  another 
difference  betwixt  our  accents  and  the  ancient,  that  our's  neither 
are,  nor  can,  by  their  nature,  be  subjected  to  any  rule  ;  whereas 
the  ancient,  as  we  have  seen,  are  governed  by  "rules,  and  make 
part  of  their  grammatical  art. 
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«  But  what  do  we  mean  then  when  we  speak  so  much  of 
accent  in  English,  and  dispute  whether  a  word  is  right  or 
wrong  accented  ?  my  answer  is,  that  we  have  no  doubt  accents 
in  English,  and  syllabical  accents  too;  but  they  are  of  a  quite 
different  kind  from  the  ancient  accents,  for  there  is  no  change 
of  the  tone  in  them,  but  the  voice  is  only  raised  more,  so  as  t& 
be  louder  upon  one  syllable  than  another,  our  accents,  therefore, 
fall  under  the  first  member  of  the  division  of  sound,  which  I 
made  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  namely,  the  distinction 
of  louder  and  softer,  or  lower. 

«  That  there  is  truly  no  other  difference,  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  must  be  determined  by  musicians.  Now,  I  appeal  to  them, 
whether  they  can  perceive  any  difference  of  tone  betwixt  the 
accented  and  unaccented  syllables  of  any  word,  and  if  there 
be  none,  then  is  the  music  of  our  language  in  this  respect 
nothing  better  than  the  music  of  a  drum,  in  which  we  perceive 
no  difference  except  that  of  louder  or  softer,  according  as  the 
instrument  is  more  or  less  forcibly  struck."  (Qpig.in  and  Pro- 
gress of  Language,  part  n.  bock  ii.  chap.  4.) 

The  appeal,  or  challenge,  which  Lord  Monboddo  has  here 
made  to  musicians,  to  prove  that  there  is  any  difference  of  tone 
betwixt  the  accented  and  unaccented  syllables  of  the  English 
language  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Steele,  at  once  a  musician  and 
an  able  philologist,  who  has  very  clearly  established  the  propo- 
sition, of  which  his  Lordship  so  decidedly  maintains  the  nega- 
tive. It  is  indeed  extraordinary,  that  any  person,  endowed  with 
an  ear,  should  assert,  that  there  is  no  more  melody  in  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  speaking  our  vernacular  tongue,  than  in  the  beat- 
ing of  a  drum,  or  that  all  our  syllables  are  maintained  at 
precisely  the  same  musical  tone,  when  the  simplest  experiment 
might  at  once  have  convinced  him  of  the  contrary.  Any  one 
may,  if  he  pleases,  utter  a  sentence,  or  a  given  number  of 
sentences  in  the  manner,  which  his  Lordship  here  erroneously 
asserts  to  be  our  only  mode  of  speaking  :  that  is,  he  may  very 
scrupulously  preserve  the  musical  pitch  of  his  voice  upon  one 
note,  til!  he  finishes  his  task ;  this  is,  in  fact,  the  very  method, 
which  a  parish  clerk  adopts,  when  he  invites  the  congregation  to 
"  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Godj"  and  when  he  announces 
with  the  most  accurate  monotony,  the  line  of  the  psalm,  in  which 
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they  are  about  to  join.  It  is  however  manifest  to  the  most 
superficial  observer,  that  this  kind  of  utterance  is  altogether 
different  in  respect  of  tone,  from  that  of  ordinary  conversation, 
in  which  we  are  so  far  from  maintaining  a  constant  musical 
pitch,  that  the  voice  is  continually  rising  and  falling  in  modu- 
lation, or  passing  from  grave  to  acute  on  the  different  syllables 
of  the  words,  and  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Steele,  in  his  Prosodia  Ratiofialis,  which  is  intended 
chiefly  as  an  answer  to  Lord  Monboddo's  arguments,  has  shown, 
in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  not  only  that  this  kind  of 
accent,  or  musical  modulation,  is  practised  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  that  the  transitions,  which  the  voice  makes  from 
grave  to  acute,  and  acute  to  grave,  or  both,  the  one  and  the 
other,  upon  the  same  syllable,  even  in  ordinary  conversation, 
include  a  greater  musical  interval,  than,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  the  ancient  system  of 
declamation  permitted.  To  prove  this  experimentally,  he 
imitated,  upon  a  violoncello,  the  precise  modulations  of  the 
voice  in  ordinary  speaking,  which  was  accomplished  by  placing 
a  finger  upon  the  fourth  string  of  the  instrument,  and  while 
the  bow  was  in  motion,  sliding  the  finger  rapidly  up  and  down 
the  string,  which  was  all  the  while  moderately  pressed  against 
the  finger-board.  In  this  manner  he  was  able  to  imitate  the 
exact  transitions  of  the  voice  in  speaking  from  acute  to  grave, 
and  grave  to  acute,  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  are 
not  made  by  sudden  starts,  or  sensible  intervals,  like  the  notes 
of  a  musical  scale,  but  by  that  rapid  and  insensible  kind  of 
rising  and  falling,  which  we  denominate  a  slide. 

By  this  direct  appeal  to  experiment,  Mr.  Steele  ascertained, 
that,  even  in  ordinary  conversation,  we  employ  all  the  accents 
of  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex  power,  to  a  greater  extent  of 
rising  and  falling  in  pitch,  than  the  rule  of  Dionysius  allowed. 
Thus,  instead  of  being  limited  by  the  interval  of  a  diapefite,  or 
fifth,  we  sometimes  ascend  or  descend  a  sixth,  seventh,  or  more; 
and,  on  certain  oceasions,  first  ascend,  and  then  descend  on  the 
same  syllable,  through  the  whole  series  of  the  octave.  A 
circumflex  of  this  kind  is  commonly  attached  to  the  interjection 
Oh !  when  uttered  on  occasions  of  wonder  or  astonishment. 
Mr.  Steele  also  contrived  a  very  ingenious  notation  for  express- 
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ing  to  the  eye  those  musical  intonations,  or  accents,  which  we 
commonly  employ  in  speaking.  It  consisted  in  drawing  lines 
obliquely  ascending  or  descending  through  that  part  of  the 
musical  staff  of  ruled  lines  and  spaces,  which  corresponded  to 
the  pitch  of  the  voice  in  speaking,  as  ascertained  by  the  violon- 
cello. These  oblique  lines  are  very  accurate  and  natural  repre- 
sentatives of  the  slides  of  the  voice  from  acute  to  grave,  or  the 
contrary,  while  we  declaim  j  and,  if  their  relative  position,  in 
respect  of  high  and  low,  be  preserved  upon  paper,  they  will 
pretty  correctly  express  the  proper  accents  of  the  voice,  even 
without  the  assistance  of  the  musical  staff,  and  they  have  then  a 
very  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Greek  accentual  characters. 
By  this  expedient,  Mr.  Steele  exhibited  to  the  eye  the  peculiar 
declamation  of  some  of  our  most  celebrated  theatrical  per- 
formers •,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  supplied  what  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  in  his  history  of  music,  calls  a  musical  desideratum,  "  the 
invention  of  characters  for  theatrical  elocution."  The  possibility 
of  this  was  denied  by  M.  Duclos,  of  the  French  academy,  on 
the  principle,  that  the  intervals  of  declamation  are  too  minute 
to  be  marked  ;  but  Mr.  Steele  employed  no  intervals,  and 
marked  only  the  extreme  points  of  the  acuteness  and  gravity  of 
the  accent,  justly  conceiving,  that  the  intermediate  musical 
intonation  of  the  voice  constitutes  a  gradual  slide,  rather  than 
a  succession  of  minute  intervals.  He  was  himself  so  sanguine 
of  the  success  of  his  notation,  as  to  cherish  the  expectation  of 
"  transmitting  to  posterity  the  types  of  modern  elocution,  as 
accurately  as  we  have  received  the  musical  compositions  of 
Corelli." 

Thus,  we  think  it  very  plainly  appears,  that  we  employ  a 
modulation  of  the  voice  in  speaking,  precisely  similar  to  that, 
which  the  Greeks  termed  Trfoa-collcx,  and  the  Romans  accentus ; 
and  that,  though  it  is  not  among  us,  as  it  was  with  them3 
reduced  to  precise  rules,  adapted  to  the  various  kinds  of  decla- 
mation, yet  it  is  sufficiently  certain  in  its  principles  to  admit 
of  being  formed  into  a  system,  and  may  be  very  plainly  ex- 
pressed by  written  characters,  or  notes,  as  seems  actually  to 
have  been  the  practice  in  the  classical  ages. 

The  second,  and  most  material  question,  however,  which  we 
proposed    to   ourselves   in   this    inquiry,    remains    still   to   be 
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discussed,  namely,  «  Was  it  the  office  of  the  Greek  accentual 
marks,  which  we  now  possess,  to  denote  this  musical  modu- 
lation of  the  voice  ?"  We  say  the  Greek  accentual  marks, 
because  the  few  that  are  written  over  Latin  words,  and  which 
are  copies  of  the  Greek  accents,  are  comparatively  of  very 
modern  application,  and  have  evidently  no  other  purpose  than 
to  prevent  ambiguity  of  sense.  The  affirmative  of  this  question 
has  been  maintained  by  many  scholars  ;  and  is  certainly,  at  first 
view,  a  very  plausible  opinion.  It  is  the  opinion  also  of  Mr. 
Steele,  who  has  been  so  successful  in  illustrating  this  peculiar 
melody  of  speech,  and  in  proving  that  it  belongs  to  the  modern 
as  well  as  the  ancient  languages.  The  chief  arguments  in  its 
favor  are,  that  the  terms  prosody  and  accent  are  undoubtedly 
applied  by  ancient  writers  to  this  peculiar  melody  of  speech  \ 
that  it  was  an  object  of  their  attentive  study  and  care ;  and  that 
some  sort  of  notation  was  in  use  among  them  for  rendering  its 
principles  fixed  and  easily  intelligible,  at  the  same  time  this 
opinion  appears  to  us  to  be  attended  with  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties. The  acuteness  or  gravity  of  tone  on  particular  syllables 
is  varied  in  all  living  or  spoken  languages,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  sentiment,  that  is  intended  to  be 
conveyed.  When  we  ask  a  question,  we  employ  one  kind  of 
modulation  ;  another,  when  we  utter  a  command  ;  and  a  third, 
when  we  simply  express  our  assent.  We  have  seen  it  proved 
by  Mr.  Steele,  that,  when  we  utter  the  interjection  Oh!  under 
the  strong  impression  of  surprise,  we  use  a  circumflex  modu- 
lation, first  ascending  and  then  descending  through  a  complete 
octave.  But  the  same  interjection  may  be  indicative  of  many 
other  feelings  of  the  mind,  such  as  tenderness,  grief,  delight, 
&c.  and  on  each  occasion  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
variation  of  the  musical  accent,  or  the  expression  cannot  be  just 
and  natural.  Thus,  when  this  interjection  denotes  sorrow,  the 
musical  pitch  of  the  voice  will  continue  nearly  uniform,  for  it  is 
the  character  of  grief  to  be  monotonous. 

The  declamation  of  the  Greeks  undoubtedly  possessed  similar 
properties,  or  it  must  have  had  a  deficiency  unknown  to  all  living 
languages.  It  must  have  wanted  every  kind  of  sentimental 
expression,  or  pathos,  and  resembled  in  effect  that  kind  of 
monotonous  cant,  with  which  a  school-boy  reads  his  task.     As 
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therefore  the  Greek  tovoi,  or  accent  marks,  are  invariably 
attached  to  particular  syllables ;  the  conclusion  seems  to  be 
inevitable,  that  these  are  not  the  marks  or  notation,  for  that 
mutable  inflexion  of  voice,  of  which  the  ancients  speak,  since 
this  could  not  be  continually  the  same  on  the  same  syllables  and 
words,  without  destroying  every  rhetorical  effect.  The  question 
then  recurs,  what  are  these  marks  intended  to  denote  ;  and 
how  can  we  read  the  Greek  and  Latin,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
accents  their  due  force,  without  injury  to  the  quantity  and 
ryhthm  of  the  syllables,  which  are  attributes  of  at  least  as  great 
importance  in  the  ancient  languages  ?  Our  remarks  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  however,  must  for  want  of  room,  be  postponed 
to  another  opportunity. 

s. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICE 

Of  Miss  Smith's  Book  of  Job. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

In  your  First  Number  I  took  the  liberty  of 
troubling  you  with  some  observations  on  the  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  recommended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph,  as 
"  conveying  more  of  the  true  character  and  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew,  with  fewer  departures  from  the  idiom  of  the  English, 
than  am/ other  translation  whatever  that  we  possess ;  but  as  the 
interval  between  its  appearance,  and  that  of  your  learned  and 
useful  Journal  was  short,  I  had  not  time  sufficient  to  finish  the 
remarks  I  intended  to  make,  and  must  beg  your  indulgence  to 
favor  me  with  another  opportunity. 

On  reading  this  new  production  attentively,  I  find  so  many 
"  variations"'  from  our  received  translation,  that  I  feel  it  a  duty 
to  submit  this  additional  commentary  for  the  consideration  of 
the  learned  ;  and  if  my  opinion  be  found  consistent  with  the 
scriptures  in  the  original,  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  those,  who 
are  eminent  for  learning,  and  who  are  averse  to  any  innovation, 
which  cannot  be  supported  by  indubitable  proof  from  the 
Hebrew,  will  never  countenance  these  variations,  however 
plausible,  though  recommended  by  the  highest  authority.  The 
necessity  for  remarks  of  this  nature  will  appear  to  every  impartial 
reader.  It  is  a  subject  which  requires  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion i  for  on  the  one  hand  Deists  are  endeavouring  to  invalidate 
No.  II.  N 
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the  authority  of  the  scriptures,  by  exposing  the  errors  and 
contradictions  as  we  have  them  in  the  translation  ;  and  on  the 
other,  those  who  are  attempting  to  support  them  according  to 
the  letter,  have  given,  and  still  continue  to  give,  interpretations, 
foreign  to  the  plain  literal  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  and  in  many 
instances  farther  from  the  truth,  than  we  have  them  in  our 
Bible  •,  so  that  although  the  intention  be  laudable,  it  is  darken- 
ing council  by  words,  and  conveying  a  sense,  which  was  never 
intended  by  the  writer.  It  is  necessary  to  repeat  what  I  have 
before  said,  that  the  interpretation  of  any  dubious  passage, 
uncorroborated  by  other  parts  of  the  scripture  where  the  same 
words  occur,  cannot  be  admitted  ;  that  the  scriptures  in  the 
original  only  can  determine  the  sense  and  application  of  every 
controverted  passage. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year  we  have  seen  notices  given  to 
the  clergy  by  the  governments  of  France  and  Holland,  to 
translate  the  scriptures  from  the  original  Hebrew  as  literally  as 
the  idiom  of  their  languages  will  allow,  in  order  '  that  the 
objections  which  are  made  by  the  Deists  may  be  obviated,  on 
the  ground,  that  as  no  civilized  government  can  possibly  exist 
without  religion,  every  obstacle  should  be  removed,  which  has 
the  least  tendency  to  bring  into  doubt  any  part  of  the  Bible,  on 
which  our  religion  is  founded.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a 
literal  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  attending  to  its  spirit- 
peculiar  phraseology — sudden  transition  from  one  subject  to 
another — and  what  is  as  important,  a  knowledge  of  the  customs, 
manners,  and  usages,  of  those  ancient  people ;  all  which  I 
humbly  conceive  are  absolutely  necessary,  before  a  just 
translation  consistent  with  the  intention  of  the  writer  can  be 
accomplished.  Necessity,  and  the  libertinism  of  the  times, 
imperatively  call  on  every  christian  government  to  adopt  seme 
proceeding  of  this  nature,  for  the  honor  of  our  religion,  the 
rational  defence  of  which  is  alone  calculated  to  ensure  the 
happiness  of  society.  If  by  these  criticisms  I  may  be  instru- 
mental in  exciting  those  among  the  learned,  who  may  be  more 
able  to  defend,  and  literally  to  explain,  the  sacred  original,  we 
may  hope  to  see  a  translation,  in  which  all  the  objectionable 
passages  will  be  removed,  not  by  countenancing  variations  from 
the  received  translation,   which   cannot  be  supported   by  the 
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original,  but  by  a  strict  adherance  to  the  literal  sense  confirmed 
by  other  parts  of  the  Hebrew,  where  the  same  words  cannot 
possibly  have  any  other  meaning. — I  proceed. 

In  the  20th  verse  of  the  4th  chapter,  we  have  another  varia- 
tion j  in  the  original  it  stands  thus  : 


rotf  n&b  oto  ^qd  to  y^yh  npiiD 


Which  in  our  Bible  translation  is  rendered, 

"  They  are  destroyed  from  morning  to  evening,  they  perish  for- 
ever without  any  regarding  it." 

And  in  this  new  translation  thus, 

"  Between  morning  and  evening  they  are  destroyed,  because  they 
are  not  made  for  continuance,  they  perish." 


The  Dr.  says,  that  this  translator,  «  has  evinced  a  very 
superior  taste  and  judgment  by  uniting  n&D  to  the  participle 
D^D.  and  has  avoided  the  error,  into  which  all  our  commen- 
tators have  fallen,  by  joining  it  to  VON"1,  and  who  have  thus 
been  obliged  to  supply  a  word  to  make  out  the  meaning.  They 
perish  eternally,  or,  as  our  version  reads  it,  without  any  regard- 
ing it ;  but  by  combining  TTAp  with  D^Jp  the  sense  is  far 
better,  and  word  for  word  rendered  with  the  most  grammatical 
accuracy." 

It  cannot  be  admitted,  that  our  commentators  have  fallen  into 
an  error  by  joining  TV±)b  to  VD^—  by  examining  this  last 
clause,  we  shall  find  that  our  young  translator  has  erred  by 
joining  W^b  to  DW3,  and  that  our  received  translation 
conveys  the  sense  of  the  original.  The  word  lT^D  is  a  branch 
from  the  root  DTiP,  and  means  to  rehearse,  appoint,  consider, 
Exod.xvii.  14.  DNi'1  "  and  rehearsi  it.  in  the  ear§  of  Joshua  " — 
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Jud.  xix.  10.  m'W  «  consider  of  //"— Hagg.  i.  5.  1.  JR^fef 
"  consider  your  pai/s" — Ch.  ii.  15.  18.  ^ty  "consider — 
Whether  the  participle  D^tt  be  rendered  by  regarding, 
rehearsing,  or  considering,  it  amounts  to  the  same,  they  are 
words  of  nearly  the  same  import,  so  that  D%D  connected 
with  the  word  which  precedes  it,  viz.  ''bsfo  eo  quod  non, 
literally  reads,  "  therefore  without  considering,"  or  as  it  is  in 
our  Bible,  "  without  regarding" — TI2W  TIXj?  "for  ever 
they  perish,"  or  (t  they  perish  for  eve)" — there  the  clause  is 
literal,  there  is  not  a  «  word  supplied  to  make  out  the 
meaning."  This  clause  refers  to  the  wicked,  of  whom  he  is 
speaking,  verses  8  and  9.  "  for  there  is  a  distinction  made, 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,"  verse  7.  "  Remember, 
I  pray  thee,  who  ever  perished  being  innocent  ?  or,  where  were 
the  righteous  cut  of?  Even  as  I  have  seen,  they  that  plant 
■iniquity,  and  sozo  wickedness,  reap  the  same,  by  the  blast  of 
God  they  perish,  and  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  are  they 
consumed"  these  two  verses,  8  and  9.  are  connected  with  the 
20th  and  21st  verses,  the  intermediate  verses  are  read  in  a 
parenthesis,  first  describing  the  wicked  as  lions  broken  and 
scattered  ;  then  follows  a  personification  of  providence,  teach- 
ing us  that  silence  and  resignation  to  his  will  is  wisdom  ;  to 
which  is  subjoined  an  awful  description  of  the  majesty  of  the 
divine  being,  "  who  charged:  his  angels  zcilh  folly."  The  verse 
will  then  read,  "from  morning  to  evening  they  are  destroyed, 
therefore  without  considering  they  perish  for  ever."  This  also 
reads  in  conformity  with  the  following  verse — "  Doth  not  their 
excellency  which  is  in  them  go  azcay'?  they  die  even  without 
zcisdom."  But  this  passage,  as  rendered  by  this  translator,  is 
neither  conformable  to  the  original,  as  D^O  v2?p,  cannot 
be  rendered  "  because  they  are  not  made"  nor  consistent 
sense ;  for  where  is  the  propriety  in  saying,  «  because  they  are 
not  made  for  continuance  they  perish  ?"  certainly  that  which  h 
not  made  for  continuance  must  necessarily  perish  ;  therefore  to 
assign  as  a  reason  why  they  perish,  that  "  they  are  not  made 
for  continuance,"  is  inconsequent ;  and  there  are  no  such 
reasons  given  in  the  original. 

In  the  3d  chapter,  7th  verse,  we  have  a  singular  variation 
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from   our  Bible  rendering,  consisting  of  addition,  for  there  is 
no  authority  for  it  in  the  original.     In  Hebrew  it  runs  thus  : 


In  our  translation  rendered, 
"  Lo,  let  that  night  be  solitary,  let  no  joyful  noise  come  therein." 

In  this  new  translation  it  is  rendered, 

11  Lo  !  that  night  shall  be  a  desolate  rock,  no  voice  of  mirth  shall 
enter  it." 

Our  translators  have  certainly  chosen  the  most  proper  word  :  a 
night  may  be  solitary,  but  a  night  cannot  be  a  desolate  rock  ; 
the  word  rock  does  not  occur  in  the  whole  verse,  but  is  equally 
remote  from  the  original  and  the  Bible  translation  ;  TlD^I, 
which  this  translator  has  rendered  "  a  desolate  rock,"  has  no 
such  meaning ;  it  is  truly  rendered  in  the  Bible  translation 
Solitary — Chap.  xxx.  3.  t(  for  want  and  famine  they  are  "flQ1?!! 
solitary  ,"  and  in  other  parts  of  the  scripture,  where  this  word 
is  rendered  desolate,  it  ought  to  have  been  rendered  solitary — ■ 
Chap.  xv.  24.  "  for  the  congregation  of  hypocrites  shall  be 
desolate  T  here  it  is  evident  that  the  word  should  have  been 
rendered  solitary,  it  refers  to  the  congregation  ;  "  the  congrega- 
tion shall  be  solitary"  i.  e.  few  in  number. — Also  in  Isaiah, 
xlix.  21.  «  Seeing  I  have  lost  my  children  and  am  solitary. ." 

"  Verily  ye  are  deep"  chap.  xii.  2.  is  another  variation  ;  but 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  original  passage  which  can  possibly 
be  rendered  by  the  word  deep : 

ny  ana  *p  djbn 

is  in  the  Bible  rendered, 

"  No  doubt  ye  are  the  people," 
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which  agrees  with  Arius  Montanus,  "  Revera  putatis  quod 
vos  suis  popu/us ,"  and  with  the  vulgate,  "  Ergo  vos  est  is  soli 
homines  f  also  with  the  septuagint,  t(  Erra  u/xa»j  ears  «v0§a«roi. 
If  this  translator  has  taken  D.HN  for  DJ1»  to  be  perfect,  it 
could  not  be  rendered  by  "  deep,"  or  if  OV  has  been  taken  to 
signify  deep,  the  mistake  is  as  great ;  D,V  is  from  the  radix  Dtty, 
which  throughout  the  Hebrew  scriptures  means  the  people,  and 
when  D#  is  written  as  in  this  passage  with  the  long  A,  or  with 
the  short  A,  it  is  applied  to  the  men — Joel,  ii.  I.  lD^  "  a  people 
great  and  strong;"  but  when  the  females  are  included,  such  is 
the  regularity  and  certainty  of  the  language,  that  the  13  has  the 
dagesh,  or  is  doubled — Exod.  v.  1.  ^D]?  "  my  people" — chap. 
v.  16.  *JDy,  "  thine  own  people"  Therefore  as  "oy  in  the 
above  passage  is  applied  by  Job  to  the  men,  with  whom  he  was 
conversing,  as  supposing  themselves  wiser  than  others,  it  is 
rendered,  "  no  doubt  ye  are  the  people"  not  "  verily  ye  are 
deep,"  which  is  certainly  nearer  the  original  than  it  is  in  this  new 
translation  $  and  yet  our  Bible  rendering  is  not  accurate,  for 
the  translators  have  erred  in  rendering  the  particles  G  chi,  and 
T  vau.  This  passage  conveys  a  doubt,  so  that  the  conjunction 
"3  chi,  requires  in  English  the  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb, 
which  in  Hebrew  is  supplied  by  the  future  tense.  Therefore 
the  O  chi,  which  has  been  overlooked  in  both  translations, 
should  be  rendered  by  its  corresponding  word,  though  ;  and  the 
"1 '  vau,  prefixed  to  OD?3#,  according  to  rule  by  even,  instead 
of  and ;  the  passage  will  then  read,  "  No  doubt,  G,  though 
ye  are  the  people,  D2Dy]>  even  with  whom  wisdom  may  die." 

But  the  next  verse,  agreeably  to  this  rendering,  does  not  read 
properly  as  it  stands  in  our  translation,  it  is  introduced  by  the 


1  The  )  as  a  conjunction,  has  various  senses  in  other  languages;  it  is  generally 
rendered  in  English  by  a?id,  but  it  would  show  a  defect  in  the  original 
language,  if  there  were  not  a  certain  rule  for  determining  by  what  conjunctive 
particle  in  any  other  language  the  *j  van  should  be  rendered.  By  not  attending 
to  tliis  unerring  rule,  which  points  out  the  most  appropriate  particle,  many 
ptrors  have  been  committed;  even  in  oe.r  received  translation. 
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word  05  rendered  but,  instead  of  also;  the  whole  of  the 
second  verse,  except  the  first  word  QJDN,  should  (consistently 
with  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  and  the  order  of  the  Hebrew,) 
be  read  in  a  parenthesis,  the  sense  will  then  agree  with  the 
preceding  chapter,  where  the  friends  of  Job,  who  supposed  he 
was  afflicted  on  account  of  some  secret  sins,  are  represented  as 
advising  him  to  confess  his  sin,  and  God  would  then  remove 
the  cause  of  his  trouble  ;  and  the  reading  will  be,  *'  No  doubt 
(though  ye  are  the  people,  even  with  whom  wisdom  may  die) 
I  also  have  understanding  as  well  as  you." — This  stroke  of 
irony  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  English  idiom,  though  an 
English  writer  probably  might  say,  No  doubt  (although  you 
mail  suppose  yourselves  to  be  so  perfect  in  wisdom,  that  Zi  hen  you 
die,  the  world  must  be  left  in  complete  ignorance,  yet  I  can 
also  make  a  just  distinction  between  right  and  zcrong,  and  1 
humbly  conceive  as  strictly  adhering  to  truth,  as  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  do;  from  which  it  appears,  that  our  Bible  translation 
of  this  passage  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  authorities  above 
quoted,  but  nearer  to  the  sense  of  the  original  than  in  this  new 
translation,  "  ye  are  deep,"'  which  is  a  familiar  expression, 
conveying  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the 
sacred  original. 

The  2  2d  verse  of  the  10th  chapter,  though  it  is  not 
altogether  consistent  with  the  original  in  our  received  translation, 
is  nearer  than  in  the  new.  It  is  thus  rendered,  "  a  la/id, 
light  as  thick  darkness ;  in  the  Bible,  "  a  land  of  darkness, 
as  darkness  itself.  There  is  no  word  in  the  original  for  light  s 
rriTPVi  which  this  translator  has  rendered  light,  has  no  such 
meaning  •,  it  is  a  word  used  to  signify  increase,  according  to  the 


1  To  countenance  this  rendering,  it  may  be  said,  tliat  in  Psalm  xcii.  5.  the 
same  word  deep  is  used  ;  in  the  translation  it  is  rendered,  "  thy  thoughts  arc 
very  deep,"  which  should  have  been  rendered,  "  thy  thoughts  are  very  profound," 
as  in  Hosca,  chap.  v.  2.  and  also  in  other  places,  ^PP^  may  have  the  signi- 
fication of  deep,  when  applied  locally  to  vallies,  pits:,  or  the  sea;  but  when 
applied  to  the  mind,  it  never  ought  to  be  so  rendered ;  besides  the  word 
^p'ty  in  the  above  Psalm  can  have  no  such  meaning  as  GV  in  this  passage 
of  Job. 
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nature  of  the  subject ;  it  means  «  an  increase  of  the  light"  when 
applied  to  the  dawn.  Job  xiv.  17.  Amos  iv.  13.  and  on  the 
contrary,  to  the  encreasing  darkness  when  applied  to  the  evening, 
Prov.  xiii.  5.  SfljNin,  "  wilt  thou  glance  thine  eye  upon  that 
and  it  is  not  ?"  or  is  no  more ;  or  in  other  words,  according  to 
Kimchi,  "  "wilt  thou  turn  thine  affection  to  that  which  disappears 
in  a  moment .?"  It  is  also  applied  to  birds,  on  account  of  the 
quickness  with  which  they  vanish  from  the  sight :  now  as  the 
writer  compares  the  future  state  of  things  to  darkness,  he  also 
likens  the  approach  to  that  state  to  the  encreasing  shades  of  the 
evening.  I  have,  therefore,  rendered  rT|»9j;  by  obscurity,  which 
is  its  obvious  meaning  ;  so  that  instead  of  rendering  it  as  in  this 
new  translation,  «  a  land  light  as  thigh  darkness  ;  or  as  it  is  in 
our  Bible,  "  a  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself"  it  is, 
agreeably  to  the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  most  properly- 
rendered  thus,  «  a  land  of  obscurity ,'  like  unto  darkness.  The 
last  clause  in  this  new  translation  cannot  be  understood ; 
ec  it  (the  light)  shines  like  the  darkness  itself" — a  moment's 
reflection  will  prove,  that  this  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  the 
original.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  from  any  modification  of 
the  light,  that  it  can  "  shine  like  the  darkness  ,"  or  does  the 
darkness  shine  at  all  ?  This  seems  to  convey  an  allusion  to  the 
celebrated  passage  of  Milton — "  from  those  flames  no  light, 
but  rather  darkness  visible-' — who  is  justified  in  the  expression 
of  «  darkness  visible,"  for  in  describing  the  region  of  the 
infernal  deep,  he  gives  us  to  understand,  that  the  dim  light  of 
those  fiery  abodes  was  just  sufficient  to  discover  at  a  great 
distance  the  impenetrable  darkness,  an  idea  which  he  had 
conceived  by  observing  on  a  dark  night,  the  light  from  the  flame 
of  a  furnace  in  the  open  air,  which  at  a  distance  renders  the 
«  darkness  visible." 

This  clause  has  been  improperly  rendered,  not  only  in 
the  English,  but  also  in  all  the  European  translations ; 
therefore    it    is    not    strange   that   a    young    hebraist    should 


1  On  turning  to  the  French  Bible,  after  I  had  written  the  above,  I  find  that 
the  translators  had  the  same  understanding  of  the  word  nJlD^  "  Tare 
d'obscuritc  sur  oh  curili,  comme  tenebres." 
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err  in  rendering  JEtftt,  "  It  shines?'  The  1  vau,  occurs  twice 
in  this  clause,  which  has  been  most  injudiciously  rendered,  not 
only  in  this  new  production,  but  also  in  our  Bible  translation. 
The  learned  annotator  has  passed  over  this  verse  in  silence, 
though  his  translator  has  rendered  the  •)  vau,  in  one  place  by 
the  conjunction  copulative  and,  in  the  other  by  the  neutral 
pronoun  if.  Many  errors  have  been  made  in  our  received 
translation  by  the  improper  rendering  of  the  •)  vau;  particles 
have  been  chosen  by  translators,  which  have  obscured,  and 
perverted  the  sense  of  the  passage,  but  there  is  a  certain  rule 
for  determining  by  what  particle  in  any  other  language  it  should 
be  rendered,  which  hereafter  is  intended  to  be  noticed.  The  1  vau, 
prefixed  to  the  negative  ^b\  must  be  rendered  by  the  word 
even,  as  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  3.  «  and  they  buried  him  in  Ramah, 
VTJtftl  even  in  his  city" — but  prefixed  to  ^BH),  it  becomes  a 
negative  particle,  agreeably  to  construction.  The  verse  will 
then  read  with  propriety  -,  every  word  is  poetically  emphatical 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  I  have  rendered  it  word  for  word,  as 
follows — "  A  land  of  obscurity, — iD3  like  unto  darkness,— r- 
shade  of  death, — even  without  order, — no  splendor, — iftl)  like, 
unto  darkness.'" 

In  the  translations  i*3  is  altogether  neglected,  it  is  a  poetic 
particle,  almost  expletive,  yet  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  not 
complete  without  it  •,  I  have  therefore  rendered  it  as  it  is  in 
other  parts  of  scripture  by  to,  into.  Job  xxxvii.  8.  "  There 
the  beasts  go  *02  "  into"  dens  "  and  with  regard  to  the  i-epetition 
of  the  words  "  like  to  darkness"  it  should  be  recollected  that 
this  book  is  a  summary  of  the  most  elegant  scholastic  Hebrew, 
written  in  the  true  Eastern  poetic  style,  and  the  repetition  is  not 
introduced  without  keeping  up  the  attention  with  fresh  matter, 
as  is  the  case  in  Homer  and  the  best  poets. 

The  next  variation  which  I  shall  notice,  appears  to  me  to  be 
as  inconsistent  with  the  true  sense  of  the  passage ;  it  is  in  the 
l<Jth  chapter,  22d  verse, 

Which  in  the  received  translations  is  thus  rendered, 
"  IVnydo  y   persecute  fne  a's  God''" 
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The  Dr.  admits  this  to  be  «  a  strange  expression  if  applied 
to  the  persecutions  of  man  ?"  but  it  certainly  is  more  consistent 
than  to  render   it  as  his  translator  has  done,  viz.  «  rein/  do  ye 
pursue  we  like  a  deer  '."    He  also  informs  us,  that  «  this  transla- 
tor was  not  singular  in  her  opinion,  that  bit  here  did  not  signify 
God  j"  but  the  correction,  which  he  justifies  from  R.  Levi  Ben 
Gerschom,   is  as  far  from   the  sense    of  the  original,  for   bit 
cannot  here  be  taken  for  the  pronoum  nbit  "  these,"  with  the    if 
deficient  as  the  Rabbi  has  taken  it  in  1  Chron.  xx.  8.     But  the 
Rabbi   was   mistaken,  bit  in  that  verse  means  "  the  Wghty  ," 
the  writer  is  in  the  Chronicles  describing  the  mighty  men,  the 
giants  among  the  Philistines,  who  defied  Israel  and  were  slain  ; 
the  word  bit  then  immediately  follows,  which  ought  not  to  be 
rendered  "  these"  but  "  The  mighty — horn  unto  the  giant  in 
Gath,"  which   is  far  more  lofty  and    emphatic,  and  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  word   bit 
in  every  part  of  the  original.     I  know  that  the  vulgate  and  the 
septuagint  render  bit -V2D,    svekt  Dus;  and  all  the  European 
translations  are  taken  from  them,  yet  they  are  contrary  to  the 
true  meaning  of  these  original  words  •,  but  we  shall,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  bit  determine  its  applica- 
tion in  this  passage  of  Job,  which  neither  signifies  God,  nor 
a  Deer. 

bit  is  a  term  used  to  signify  the  power  and  dominion  of  "  (he 
most  higha"  tffby  bit,  Gen.  xiv.  20.  but  when  it  is  applied  to 
man,  it  means  the  mighty,  the  powerful  —  *fT  bitb  VN1 
"  and  there  shall  be  no  might  in  thine  hand."  Deut.  xxviii.  32 — 
^pT   bitb  "  the  power  of  thine  hand."   Prov.  iii.  27.   DT  bitb 

«  the  power  of  their  handy     Mich.  ii.    1 <T   bitb,    "  the 

power  of  m y  hand."  Gen.  xxxi.  29.— So  Buxtorf  D^i  *?N  T3 
"  In  manu '.fortissimo,  gentium." 

Thus  it  is  clear,  that  when  bith  applied  to  God,  it  means  his 
almighty  power,  and  when  it  is  written  with  the  same  vowel, 
and  applied  to  man,  it  signifies  those  who  were  mighty  in  power. 
Job  was  a  patriarchal  king,  and  the  supreme  governor  of  the 
land  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  he  is  here  complaining  against  the 
mighty  ones,  who  had  driven  him  from  his  throne,  and  who 
had  "  taken  the  crown  from  his  head,  verse  the  9th,  who  had 
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encamped  against  him  with  troops,  as  is  expressly  said  in  the 
12th  verse,  "  His  troops  come  together,  and  raise  up  their  way 
against  me,  and  encamp  round  my  tabernacle;"  the  passage 
■will  then  read  consistently  both  with  the  original,  and  with 
reason,  as  follows — "  Why  do  ye  persecute  me  like  unto  the 
mighty f  but  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  original  to  suppose, 
that  he  was  lc  punned  like  a  deer "  nor  with  reason  to 
conclude,  that  God  persecuted  him,  because  it  is  said,  «  theie 
was  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man, 
one  that  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil." 

An  observation  must  be  made  on  the  translation  of  the  11th 
verse  of  the  18th  chapter.  In  our  Bible  it  reads  thus; 
"  Terrors  shall  make  him  afraid  on  every  side,  ^7V$2jT\t  and 
shall  drive  him  to  his  feet ;"  but  in  this  new  translation,  "  All 
around  destructions  terrify  him,  and  his  deliverance  is  in  his 
feet."  In  the  beginning  of  this  verse  a  word  is  supplied  which 
is  not  in  the  original,  and  the  word  ^nSfini,  which  is  a  verb 
in  the  Hiphil  conjugation,  is  changed  for  a  noun.  Here  to  a 
certainty  is  a  departure  from  die  plain,  literal,  and  grammatical 
construction  of  the  Hebrew  j  now  if  when  verbs  are  changed  into 
nouns,  and  nouns  into  verbs,  they  are  to  be  supported, 
because  they  vary  from  the  received  translation,  we  should  soon 
have  as  many  different  readings  as  there  were  before  Govern- 
ments interfered,  and  sanctioned  one  translation. 

A  great  many  alterations  consist  in  a  mere  change  of  words 
for  others  of  the  same  import,  such  as  indigent,  for  poor ; 
unjust,  for  wicked  ;  expire,  for  die  j  expect,  for  waited  ;  life, 
for  soul ;  perverse,  for  wicked,  &c.  where  was  the  necessity 
for  these  variations,  which  so  far  from  «  conveying  more  of 
the  true  character  and  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,"  are  neither  so 
strong  as  to  expression,  nor  so  proper  as  we  have  them  in 
cur  translation. 

An  error  of  a  serious  nature  claims  my  notice,  as  it  comes 
recommended  by  the  Rev.  publisher.  The  error  I  allude 
to  is  that  of  rendering  the  preter  by  the  present  tense  of  the 
verb  :  a  few  instances  may  be  sufficient,  In  the  29th  chapter 
our  translators  have  very  properly  rendered  these  verbs  as  they 
are  in  the  Hebrew,  in  the  preter  tense — verse  21.  *l?Ji*)  tyOttf 
V2y\  "  unto  me  men  give  ear,  and  nailed,  and  kept  silence ;" 
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but  in  this  new  translation  it  is  rendered,  «  thci/  hear  me,  and 
wait,  and  mi/  council  puts  them  to  silence." — Verse  the  22d.  in 
the  Bible  translation,  «  After  my  words  t  lieu  spake  not  again" 
in  this,  "  After  my  speech  they  speak  not  again." — Verse  23d. 
in  the  Bible,  ItTVI  "  and  they  waited  for  me  as  for  the  rainf 
TSy%  DH'EPl,  "  and  they  opened  their  mouth."  In  this  new 
translation,  "  They  expect  me  as  a  shower,  then  open  (heir 
mouths'"  The  first  verse  of  the  following  chapter,  which 
proves  that  Job  was  speaking  of  times  past,  it  is  easy  to 
determine  which  is  the  most  elegant  and  proper.  "  But  nozc 
they  that  are  younger  in  years  than  I,  have  me  in  derision" 
this  is  the  Bible  rendering  ;  in  this  new  translation,  "  But  now 
those  less  in  years  than  myself  make  game  of  me."  It  cannot 
with  any  propriety  be  said,  less  in  years ;  the  word  Dn^ 
means  younger,  Gen.  xix.  31 — «  The  firstborn  said  unto  the 
H-T^rT  yo anger.  Josh.  vi.  Q6.  «  and  in  VTOItf  his  youngest," 
as  it  is  truly  rendered  in  our  translation  ;  and  surely  the  latter 
clause  is  more  elegant  and  expressive  in  the  following  words, 
"  have  me  in  derision?  than  in  this  of  our  young  translator, 
who  has  chosen  to  make  a  variation  by  saying,  «  make  oame 
of  me." 

In  the  28th  chapter  and  the  ]8th  verse,  we  have  another 
variation;  in  our  Bible  it  is,  "for  the  price  of  wisdom  0^*35D3 
is  above  rubies"  In  this  new  translation,  "  wisdom  is  more 
attractive  than  the  loadstone."  There  certainly  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  ruby  and  the  loadstone.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son and  many  other  learned  men  were  of  opinion,  that  O'O'OBft 
signified  the  loadstone,  but  in  such  case  the  prophet  would  not 
have  compared  it  with  the  beauty  of  the  Nazarites,  Lam.  iv.  7. 
D^jSp  p^  ^7£  "  more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies ;" 
and  in  Prov.  xx.  15.  it  is  compared  to  gold,  D'TpH)  2")1  2171, 
«  Gold  and  a  multitude  of  rubies,"  for  the  loadstone  as  to 
value  bears  but  a  small  proportion  when  compared  with  gold, 
and  with  regard  to  its  beauty,  the  "  comparison  is  odious," 
for  it  is  of  a  dirty  black.  Thus  we  find  that  the  scripture  alone 
is  capable  of  determining  the  sense.  The  learned  Buxtorf 
agrees  with  our  Bible  translation,  he  says  concerning  the  word 
D'TpH),    "  Margarita,  Carbunculi,  lapides  pretiosi   in  ignitum 
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rubentes."  That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  is  plain, 
for  it  is  compared  to  gold  which  abides  in  the  five,  and  is  not 
wasted  or  injured  by  it,  which  is  the  case  with  the  carbuncle, 
it  grows  red,  and  suffers  no  injury  in  the  fire;  therefore  our 
Bible  translation  of  this  word  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
original,  and  does  not  allude  to  the  loadstone,  which  is  a  stone 
of  little  value,  whereas  wisdom  is  compared  with  the  most 
precious  things  in  nature,  gold,  pearls,  and  rubies. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  many  of  Dr.  Randolph's 
observations,  in  which  he  differs  from  this  translator,  are  just; 
those  I  have  examined,  are  nearer  the  original,  and  clearer. 
To  enumerate  them  would  require  more  paper  than  you  allow 
for  these  criticisms.     I  shall  notice  a  few — 

Chap.  v.  23.  «  For  thou  hast  a  covenant  with  the  stones  of 
the  field?*  The  Dr.  renders  'OIIN  by  sons,  which  will  then  read, 
"for  thou  hast  a  covenant  "with  the  sons  of  the  field"  viz. 
"  the  wild  Arabs,'  which  certainly  is  a  more  agreeable  reading, 
as  well  as  being  more  consistent  with  reason,  and  the 
original. 

Chap,  xxxviii.  20.  The  Dr.  candidly  gives  the  preference 
to  our  Bible  translation;  and  in  chap.  xxxv.  10.  which  in  this 
new  translation  is  rendered,  "  who  giveth  imaginations  in  the 
night  ;*  and  he  approves  Aben  Ezra's  construction,  "  and  none 
singeth  praises  to  him  in  the  night  "  this  is  very  near  our  Bible 
rendering,  «  who  giveth  songs  in  the  night"  both  are 
certainly  nearer  the  true  sense  of  the  original  than  the  new 
translation. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  I  assert,  that  there  are  many 
passages  in  this  new  production,  which  are  elegant  and  judicious  ; 
and  some  which  are  rendered  nearer  the  original  than  in  our 
translation.  In  some  of  the  latter,  the  lamented  author  agrees 
with  Parkhurst,  who  has  acknowledged  the  sources  of  his 
information.  In  the  40th  chapter  and  the  23d  verse,  «  behold 
the  stream  mayoress,  "in  J  p£$l  ]H  he  is  not  alarmed,  he  is 
secure,  though  Jordan  rush  against  his  mouth  "  this  is  most 
beautiful,  and  Parkhurst  informs  us,  that  the  learned  Bochart 
thus  excellently  renders  the  passage,  Vol.  3.  p.  675. 
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Chap.  v.  1.  "  Declare  now  if  thou  Jiast  any  sin."  This  is 
also  nearer  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  adopted  by 
Parkhurst,  who  prefers  the  rendering  of  /VlTlDH  fil^J  11 
by  Avenarius,  Jilius  perversa?  rcbellionis. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  those,  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  peruse  her  work,  will  be  gratified  with  many  instances  of 
her  good  sense  and  piety.  As  far  as  she  has  attained,  she  has 
given  a  proof,  that  women  are  capable  of  making  a  conspicuous 
figure,  not  only  in  works  of  imagination,  but  in  the  deepest  in- 
vestigations of  the  construction  and  idioms  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages; and  had  she  been  spared  till  she  had  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  language,  she  might  have  ranked  with 
the  Daciers  and  the  Carters,  who  have  excelled  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  critical  literature. 

J.  BELLAMY. 
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jVf.  Clavier  has  published,  in  Paris,  a  work,  which  will 
prove  eminently  useful  to  the  student  in  the  Grecian  History. 
It  is  entitled,  Hhtoire  des  premiers  terns  de  la  Grece,  depnis 
Inachus  jusqu'  a  la  chut  des  Pisistratides,  pour  servir  ^intro- 
duction d  tous  les  ouvr.  gcs  qui  ont  paru  a  ce  sujet.  2  vols.  8vo. 
This  work  contains  an  investigation  of  all  the  writings,  which 
can  throw  light  on  the  obscure  ages  of  Greece.  The  author 
has  availed  himself  of  the  labors  of  poets,  historians,  orators, 
mycologists,  and  scholiasts,  and  has  presented  to  the  world  a 
rich  fund  of  classical  erudition,  particularly  as  it  explains 
many  subjects,  which  the  Greek  writers  slightly  mentioned,  as 
the  traditions,  to  which  they  alluded,  were  familiar  to  their 
readers.  The  author  has  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Pausanias, 
with  a  French  translation.  He  has  compared  the  present  Greek 
text  with  some  MSS.  in  the  Imperial  Library.  He  waits  for 
the  return  of  peace  and  of  literary  communications  with  this 
country,  to  publish  the  work. 

A  Collection  of  inedited  Fables  of  Phaedrus  has  been  lately 
published  at  Naples,  under  the  title  of  Jul.  Phadri  Fabidarum 
liber  novus,  e  MS.  Cod.  Perottino  Regit  Bibliothecce  nunc 
primiim  edidit  J.  A.  Cassitus.     Edilio  L  exemplarium. 

These  Fables,  thirty-two  in  number,  are  extant  in  a  MS. 
written  by  Nic.  Perotti,  Bishop  of  Manfredonia,  in  the  15th 
century,  and  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library.  Perotti,  after  an 
indefatigable  search,  procured  a  much  more  complete  part  of 
the  writings  of  Phxdrus,  than  that,  which  was  afterwards 
published  by  Pitliou,  and  which  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subse- 
quent editions. 

When  Burmann  was  publishing  his  edition  of  Phxdrus,  in 
1727.  this  MS.  was  consulted  by  Dorville  for  his  use.     But  he 
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was  permitted  only  to  copy  the  various  readings  of  the  Fables 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  Perotti  himself,  by  a  literary  fraud, 
of  which  we  have  many  examples,  had  given  his  own  fabrica- 
tions as  the  works  of  Phaxlrus.  But  the  state  of  the  classical 
taste  in  his  time,  his  want  of  the  necessary  talent,  and  his 
ignorance  of  metres,  are  insurmountable  objections  to  this 
supposition.  A  comparison  of  the  new  with  the  known  Fables 
of  Phrcdrus,  will  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  the  former.  The 
purest  latinity  is  observed  in  them,  the  phraseology  is  strictly 
consistent  with  that  of  Phiedrus,  and  the  allusions  are  drawn 
from  sources,  which  must  have  been  familiar  to  Phsedrus,  but 
by  no  means  likely  to  flow  from  the  genius  or  the  knowledge  of 
a  modern  writer.  The  Fables  of  Desbillons  are  highly  beautiful 
in  expression,  and  chaste  in  sentiment,  but  it  requires  no  un- 
common judgment  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  Phredrus. 
These  Fables,  on  the  contrary,  have  every  internal  evidence  of 
being  the  genuine  writings  of  that  pleasing,  easy,  and  elegant 
author. 

A  work  of  considerable  importance  is  publishing  at  Berlin, 
under  the  title  of  Mithridates,  or  General  Science  of  Lan- 
guages ;  begun  by  J.  C.  Adelung,  and  continued  by  Dr. 
Vater,  Professor  and  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Halle. 

This  work  contains  an  exposition  of  the  origin,  nature,  and 
distinction  of  all  the  known  idioms,  and  a  critical  history  of 
their  characters,  and  of  their  grammars.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains the  Asiatic  Languages,  amounting  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  second  is  dedicated  to  the  Languages 
of  Europe,  in  number  fifty.  These  are  traced  to  six  mother 
tongues  •,  the  Basque,  the  Celtic,  the  German,  the  Greek,  the 
Sclavonian,  and  the  Finnish.  The  third  volume,  which  is 
expected  in  the  course  of  this  year,  and  which  will  complete  the 
work,  will  give  an  analytical  account  of  the  Languages  of  Africa 
and  America. 
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PRICES  of  Professor  Porson's  principal   CLASSICS, 
at  his  Sale  in  1809. 


FOLIO. 


£.  s.  d. 

jSjschylus,  Gr Glasgow,  ....  1  17  0 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Gronovii,      0  16  0 

Aristophanes,  Aldi,      5  5  0 

__ Kuster,       5  15  6 

Aristoteles,  Casauboni,    1  1  0 

Athemeus,  Casauboni,  MSS.  not.   1612    7  10  0 

1657    3  10  0 

Budseus,  Annot.  and  Comment 2  10  0 

Catullus,  Corradini,          0  9  0 

Cicero,  Lambini,      0  15  0 

Constantini  Lexicon,    1592    ....  12  5  0 

Demosthenes,  Benenat,    2  7  0 

Diodorus  Siculus,  Wesseling,  half  bound,  ....  4-17  0 

Dion  Cassius,  Reimais,    5  15  6 

Euclides,  Gregorii,       1  1  0 

Galen,  Aldi,     3  15  0 

Gesner  Thesaurus,  half  bound,       8  12  0 

Herodotus,  Latine,     ....   Roma:,  1470     ....  5  0  0 

Hesychius,  Alberti,      4  12  0 

Hippocrates,  Foesii,     1  1  0 

Homerum,  Eustathius  in, Roma:, 55  0.0 

Politi,       5  0  0 
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Homeri  Illas,  Villoison,        4  1     0 

Josephus,  Havercnmpi,     3  7     q 

Lactantius,  Venetiis,    14.8O    ••••  0  15 


O 

Lucianus,  Aldi,     2  8  0 

Lycophron,  Potter,       0  16  0 

Montfaucon  Palrcographia, 2  2  0 

Novum  Test.  Westenii,    11  0  0 

Orationes  Rhetorum,  Gr.  Aldi,       3  13  6 

Phavorini  Lexicon,     Bomee9 3  16  0 

Plato,  Aldi,       4  18  0 

Plutarchus,  Xylandri, 1  15  0 

Pollucis  Onomasticum,     2  2  0 

Stephani  Thesaurus  Gr.  ling.  5  vols 36  0  0 

Stobseus,  Gesneri,    1  0  0 

Strabo,  Falconer,    1498  ....  3  3  0 

Suidas,  Mediolani,        1  is  0 

■ Aldi,     2  12  6 

■ Kuster,  1.  p.    12  12  0 

Thesaurus  Cornucopia?  et  Horti  Adonidis,  Aldi,  2  5  0 

Thucydides,  Aldi,     4  19  0 

Duker,      7  0  0 

Virgilius,  de  la  Cerda,       1  1  0 

Xenophon,  H.  Stephani,      1  2  0 


QUARTO. 


iLliani  Var.  Hist.  Gronovii,    1  8  0 

de  Animalibus,  Gronovii, 1  1 1  Q 

iEschylus,  Victorii,      1  4,  0 

■  MSS.  not Glasgow,    ....  4  4  0 

Anthologia  Grseca,  Stephani,       2  7  0 

Antonini  Itinerarium,  Wesseling,    1  5  0 

Apuleii  Metam.  Oudendorpii, 1  3  0 

Aristophanes,  Bergleri,    3  3  0 
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Aristoteles  de  anima,  Junta,     2     2  0 

Aulus  Gellius,  Gronovii,     1      5  0 

Bentleii  Epistolje, 6    10  0 

Biblia  Hebr.  Foster,      3    10  0 

Caesar,  Oudendorpii,     1    17  0 

Chariton,  d'Orville,       2     5  0 

Claudian,  Parrme,     1493    1      6  0 

Diogenes  Laertius,  Meibomii,      1    14<  0 

Euripides,  Musgrave,   4     0  0 

Gesner  Scriptores  Rei  Rustica?, 2     6  0 

Grotii  Excerpta  ex  Trag.  et  Com.  Gr.      1     6  0 

Harpocrationis  Lexicon,  Valesii,      1    17  0 

de  Vocibus,  Gr.       2     0  0 

Heliodorus,  Basil 1534    1     7  0 

Hesiodus,  Heinsii,     0   16  0 

Homer,  Iliad  et  Odys.    Glasgow.    •  •  •  •  3     0  0 

Editio  Grenville,  1.  p.     87     3  0 

Horatius,  Lambini,       1566    ....  1      1  0 

Cruquii,    0   10  0 

Bentleii,    AmsL   1728    3     3  0 

Juvenalis  et  Persius,  Casaubon,    1    11  0 

Livius,  Drakenborch,  boards,      12   17  0 

Longus,  Junta.      1     9  0 

Longinus,  Aldi,    0   10  6 

Lucani  Pharsalia,  Str.  hill,       3    10  0 

Lucianus,  Hemsterhusii,      • 5   12  6 

Lucretius,  Havercampi,    6   10  0 

■ Wakefield,  boards,     10     0  3 

Manilius,  Bentleii,    3   10  0 

Maximus  Tyrius,  Markland,    0    17  0 

Meursii  Glossarium,      1      5  0 

Ovidius,  Burmanni,      8   13  0 

Phalaris,  Valckenaer,    1      4  0 

Pindarus,      Bonue.   1513    3      3"  0 

■ Benedicti,    1    13  0 

Plautus,  Venet.     1 495    0   10  6 

Poetre  Lat    minore9,  Burmanni, 2      3  0 

Propertius,  Santcnii,      1      5  0 

Quintillianus  de  Inst.  orat.  Burmanni,      2      6  0 
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Sallustius,  "Wasse,     0  10  6 

J Cortii,      2  0  0 

Silius  Italicus,  Drakenborch, 1  6  0 

Sophocles,  Junta,      1522    3  10  0 

. 1547    4  10  0 

Suetonius,  Burmanni,       3  0  0 

Tacitus,  Gronovii, 3  5  0 

Terentius,  Bentleii,      Amst.    3  17  0 

Theocritus,  Reiske,       1  11  0 

Theophrastus,  Amadutii,     0  12  6 

Valerius  Flaccus,  Burmanni,        1  10  0 

Villoison  Anecdota  Graeca,       2  5  0 

Virgilius,  Burmanni,    3  17  0 

Xenophon  Cyrop.  et  Anab.  Hutchinson,     ....  2  17  0 
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JEschylus,  Aldi,       3 

. Robortelli,       5 

. Schutz,  3  vols 2 

Porson,  1.  p.  boards,      2 

Anacreon,  Barnes,    0 

Antholcgi?.  Grseca,  Jacobii,      7 

Appianus,  Schweighauser,  boards,       3 

Aristophanes,  MSS.  not.      1515    ....  6 

. MSS.  not.    ..    Ven.   1538    1 

. Brunck,      5 

Invernisii,        1 

Buxrorf  Lexicon,     0 

Caiiimachus,  Lusac,         0 

Catullus,  Tib.  et  Prop.  Aldi,      0 

■ Not   var 1680    1 

Chariton,  Reiske,  MSS.  not. 1 

Chrysostomi,  (Dionis)  Orat.  Aldi, 2 
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Ciceronis  Orationes,  Groevii,   5     7  6 

■ Rhetonca,  Burmanni,     10  0 

, Disp.  Tuscul,  Davisii,     0   10  G 

Claudianus,  Gesner,      0   15  0 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Var 1774   0   10  0 

Dawes  Misc.  Grit.  Burgess,              0   17.  6 

Diodorus  Siculus,  Bipont.  boards,      4    14-  6 

Epictetus,  Schweighauser,  4  vols,  boards,        ...  1     2  0 

Florus,  Dukeri,        0   12  G 

Herodotus,  Porson  et  Dunbar,    2     5  0 

Homeri  Iliad  et  Odys.   Sabio,      ...      1:147   4     8  0 

Iliad,  Heyne,          1802  5     2  6 

Horatius,  Aldi,              , 2   14  0 

Fabricii, 1    11  6 

Jani, 1    11  G 

Isocrates,  Auger,      4      1  0 

Justinus,  Gronovii,         110 

Juvenalis,  Ruperti,  boards,    1    10  0 

Livius,  Aldi,       2   11  0 

. Gronovii,            2   19  0 

Luciani  Dial.  Lovanii,          ......     1539    2   12  6 

Maittaire  Dial.   Ling.  Grsecse,  Sturzii,        0   16  0 

Martialis,  Scriverii,       110 

Menandri  et  Philemonis  Reliquiae,    P.LSS.  not.  13  0 

Musaeus  et  Orpheus,  Aldi,       0   12  6 

Novum  Test.  Curcellsei,      13  0 

Bergelii,     0   11  6 

Alter,     1     2  0 

Griesbach,  MSS.  not 8   15  0 

Oppianus,  Schneider,       0   15  0 

Ovidius,  Not.  var 3     3  0 

Pindarus,  Aldi,    3     6  0 

Plato,  Bipont.  12  vols,  in  6 10   10  0 

Plautus,  Barbou,       1    11  6 

Poetse  Lat.  Minores,   Wernsdorf,  boards,      •  •  3     4  0 

Polysenus,  Casauboni,      0   13  0 

Pomponius  Mela,   Gronovii,    6    11  0 

Porti,  (.Emilii)    Diet.  Dor 0   1~>  6 

Scriptores  de  Re  Rustica,  Nicias,        0   19  0 
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Seneca,  Gronovii, 
Sophocles,  Aldi, 
Stobsei  Eclog.  Heeren, 
Suetonius,  Oudendorpii, 
Terentius,  Aldi, 

Tibullus,  Heynii,  1798 

Timtei  Lex.  Platon.  Ruhnkenii, 
Toup  Emend,  in  Suidam,  boards., 
Triphiodorus,  Merrick,  MSS.  not. 
Virgilius,  Heyne,  4  vols.  1793 

Xenophontis  opera,  Schneideri  et  Zeunii,  7  vols.  7 
boards,  j 
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Herctjlanensia,  or  Archaeological  and  Philological  Disser- 
tations, containing  a  MS.  found  among  the  Ruins  of  Here.  4to. 
1/.  1  Is.  6d.     By  Sir  W.  Drummond  and  Mr.  Robert  Walpole. 

M.  Fabii  Quintilliani  de  Inst.  Or.  lib.  12.  ab  Ingram, 
10s.  6d.  boards. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Haerlem  has  proposed  the 
following  subject  of  an  Essay,  to  be  sent  before  the  1st  of 
November : 

"  It  is  required  to  show  from  classical  writers,  what  know- 
ledge the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  of  natural  and  experimental 
Philosophy  ;  and  to  determine  whether  it  appears,  that  they 
were  in  possession  of  any  knowledge  on  those  subjects,  which 
has  not  been  delivered  to  the  present  times." 

The  Essays  must  be  written  in  the  Dutch,  French,  Latin,  or 
German  Languages. 


PREPARING   FOR  THE  PRESS. 


Several  Literary  Gentlemen  at  Vienna,  wishing  to  promote 
the  study,  and  diffuse  a  knowledge,  of  Oriental  Literature,  have 
resolved  to  publish,  under  the  patronage  of  Count  Wenaslas 
Rzewuski,  an  annual  volume  of  Essays,  Translations,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Papers.  Their  Prospectus  is  printed  in  the  German 
and  French  languages ;  and  Count  Rzewuski  has  forwarded 
two  copies  of  it,  accompanied  by  a  very  flattering  letter,  to 
Sir  William  Ouseley  ;  from  this  it  appears,  that  the  title  of  their 
intended  work    is,     «    Mines   of  the  East  .•''     and    that   not 
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discouraged  by  the  failure  of  Klaproth's  Asiatic  Magazine, 
in  Germany,  (which  existed  but  one  year,)  or  of  the  Oriental 
Collections,  in  England,  (which  were  discontinued  after  the 
publication  of  ten  Numbers,)  they  undertake  to  comprise  in 
their  projected  volume  the  different  objects  of  those  compila- 
tions. They  solicit  communications  on  every  topic  that  can 
illustrate  Eastern  Literature  in  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Latin.  They  have  correspondents  established  not  only  at 
Constantinople,  but  in  various  parts  of  the  Levant,  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  even  in  Persia.  Every  thing  relative  to  the  Asiatic 
Languages,  Poetry,  History,  Antiquities,  Geography,  Natural 
History,  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Bibliography,  will  find  a  place  in 
this  comprehensive  repertory,  which  is  to  be  further  enriched 
with  notices  of  all  the  most  interesting  publications  on  the 
subject  of  Eastern  Literature,  that  shall  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  Europe.  The  public  libraries  of  Abdulhamid  and  of 
Paghib  Pacha,  at  Constantinople,  and  the  rich  private  collec- 
tion of  MSS.  belonging  to  Count  Wonaslaus  Rzewuski,  at 
Vienna,  are  open  to  the  Editors  of  this  work,  which  is  to  be 
printed  in  Quarterly  Numbers,  and  in  a  folio  form,  the  annual 
volume  containing  abou'L  300  pages.  The  publisher  to  whom 
communications  may  be  addressed,  is  the  Bookseller,  Schaum- 
bourg,  of  Vienna. 

Mr.  James  Morier,  who  accompanied  Sir  Harford  Jones 
on  the  Mission  to  Persia,  and  returned  to  England  with  his 
Excellency  Mirza  Abooal  Hassan,  has  prepared  for  the  press 
an  account  of  his  Travels,  which  will  form  a  quarto  volume, 
with  many  plates. 

The  History  of  Alexander,  and  some  Latin  Essays  on 
Eastern  Antiquities,  which,  as  we  mentioned  in  our  first 
number,  Sir  William  Ouseley  had  designed  for  almost  imme- 
diate publication,  are  unavoidably  suspended,  in  consequence  of 
his  being  appointed  private  Secretary  to  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
Bart.  Ambassador  to  the  King  of  Persia.  For  the  delay  occa- 
sioned by  this  circumstance,  the  advantages  must  amply  atone; 
which  he  will  derive  from  being  enabled  to  trace  in  person  the 
route  of   Alexander  through  many  places   hitherto  but  little 
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known  •,  to  explore  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  and  Pasagarda — to 
follow  Nearchus  in  the  very  track  of  his  celebrated  navigation — 
to  correct  by  actual  observation  his  Geography  of  Persiay 
translated  from  the  Nozahat  at  Coloub,  and  other  manuscripts — 
to  augment  his  collection  of  ancient  gems  and  medals — to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  several  stupendous  monuments  of 
former  ages,  indicated  by  oriental  writers,  but  never  yet 
discovered  by  European  travellers — to  collect  whatever  can  be 
gleaned  of  Zoroaster's  writings,  and  other  compositions  in  the 
oldest  dialects  of  the  East,  and  whatever  can  give  value  to  two 
works,  which  have  employed  him  many  years,  The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Persia,  and  the  translation  of  FerdusPs 
Sha/mamehy  a  most  extraordinary  body  of  Asiatic  Mythology 
and  Romance,  blended  with  interesting  anecdotes  of  real  events. 
Sir  William  Ouseley  will  also  have  an  opportunity  of  illustrat- 
ing by  local  and  personal  research  many  passages  still  obscure, 
not  only  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  in  the  works  of  Herodo- 
tus, Xenophon,  Strabo,  Quintus  Curtius,  and  other  Greek  and 
Latin  writers. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Scott,  at  present  engaged  in  his  new 
translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  publishing  from  an  original 
manuscript  of  that  work,  brought  from  the  Levant  by  Edward 
Wortley  Mountague,  will  shortly  prepare  another  edition  of  his 
Persian  Tales,  the  Behar  Da?iesh,  which  have  been  found  so 
eminently  useful  to  many  Orientalists. 

Mr.  Walter  Whiter  is  publishing  another  quarto  volume 
on  the  subject  of  Etymology.  It  will  probably  appear  early  in 
the  ensuing  winter. 

Mr.  Lutgert,  Rector  at  Hattingen,  is  preparing  a  supple- 
mentary volume  to  the  Bibliotheca  Latina  of  Fabricius. 
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In  our  next  Number  we  hope  to  present  our  Readers  with  a 
Critical  Notice  of  Dr.  C.  Burney's  long  expected  work  on  the 
Metres  of  ^Eschylus. 

An  interesting  Work  of  Wasse  on  the  Latin  Scholiasts  will 
also  appear. 

The  continuation  of  the  Critique  on  Butler's  JLschylus  was 
not  received  in  time  for  this  Number. 

The  second  Number  of  the  Dissertation  on  «  The  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Language  and  Writing,"  will  appear  in  our  next. 

The  Inscriptions,  with  which  we  have  been  favored  by  Lord 
Valentia,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver. 

We  have  received  Latin  translations  of  some  of  our  most 
admired  English  Poems.  We  are  unwillingly  obliged  to  decline 
them  ;  but  the  authors  have  proved  that  they  have  taste  and 
genius  for  original  Poetry,  which  we  earnestly  solicit  from  them. 

The  article  sent  by  G.  B.  has  already  appeared  in  that 
valuable  repository  of  useful  knowledge,  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

Nous  avons  lu,  et  relu,  1' Article  qui  nous  a  ete  envoye  par 
M.  de  la  D.  mais  nous  n'avons  pu  en  saisir  le  but,  ou  meme  le 
sens.    Nous  y  voyons,  tout  au  plus, 

Une  Metaphysique,  ou  le  jargon  domine, 
Souvent  imperceptible  a  force  d'etre  fine. 

T.  will  see  at  once  the  propriety  of  our  alteration,  metri 
ratione  nempe  postulante. 
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S.  Y's  defence  of  the  passage,  to  the  Latinity  of  which  we 
objected  in  our  last,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  He  is  indeed 
countenanced  by  a  similar  construction  in  a  new  Edition  of  a 
popular  Work  just  published  :  Qiue  in  hac  nova  editione  prcesti- 
timus  liceat  nobis  breviter  exponere.  This,  we  again  assert,  is 
incorrect.     It  should  be  prtxstiterimus. 

Mr.  C.  is  informed,  that  we  do  not  object  to  insert  the  answer 
of  an  author  to  any  criticism  on  a  work  falling  under  our  plan  ; 
but  we  cannot  admit  an  invective  on  the  private  character  of  a 
respectable  Critical  Journalist.  We  must  remind  him  of 
Boileau's  words  : 

Corsaires  altaquant  Corsaires 
Kefont  pas,  dit  bn,  leurs  affaires. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  please  all  tastes  may  be  inferred  from 
the  letter  of  Quiritms.  He  objects  to  the  introduction  of 
Greek  or  Hebrew  into  the  Classical  Journal ;  and  asserts,  that 
it  would  be  more  generally  read,  if  it  were  confined  to  Latin 
literature.  This  brings  to  our  mind  the  objection  cf  a  German 
Bishop  to  the  same  languages  at  the  Council  of  Trent :  Utinam 
nunquam  hue  advenissent  literaru  n  Grcecarum  Hebraicarumque 
professores !  Nimirum,  his  nunc  cerumnis  11071  divexaretur 
ecclesia.  We  shall,  however,  be  obliged  to  him  for  Latin 
Articles. 

Carmina  ad.  fontem  Niemcnis  composita  are  founded  on  an 
ingenious  idea,  and  express  a  wish  felt  by  all  the  civilized 
world  •,  but  unfortunately  the  wish  was  not  realized,  and  the 
Verses  have  an  appearance  of  being  written  extempore  ;  a  mode 
of  writing,  which,  however  creditable  to  the  author's  genius, 
is  seldom  fit  for  the  public  eye. 

The  observations  on  Tacitus  shall  not  be  neglected. 

Amor  T  atria:  evidently  mcpns  to  make  his  article  a  vehicle 
of  politcal  opinions  on  the  subjects,  which  at  present  agitate 
the  country.     We  think  that  Home  Tooke's   admirable  work 
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should  not  have  been  disfigured  by  political  allusions  expressed 
or  implied. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  Number  without  acknowledging 
the  encouraging  letters,  which  we  have  received.  We 
earnestly  entreat  the  assistance  of  the  learned  in  a  work,  which 
we  are  warranted  by  the  general  opinion  in  considering  as 
calculated  to  be  useful  to  the  Scholar.  On  that  assistance  the 
execution  of  the  plan  essentially  depends. 

Some  of  our  Correspondents  have  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
Journal  should  be  confined  to  Classical  criticism.  Others 
have  hinted  that  a  greater  attention  to  literary  subjects  of  a 
more  general  nature  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  public. 
It  is  our  wish  to  make  the  former  predominant ;  but  to  admit 
as  much  variety  as  can  be  made  consistent  with  our  original 
outline.  Of  this  our  readers  will  observe  some  proof  in  the 
present  number. 
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